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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXXV. 





The Agee 


(TO CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN.) 





BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 


My crippled sense fares bow’d along 
His uncompanioned way, 

And wronged by death, pays life with wrong, 
And I wake by night and dream by day. 


And the Morning seems but fatiguéd Night, 
That hath wept his visage pale, 

And the healthy mark ’twixt dark and light 
In sickly sameness out doth fail. 


And the woods stare strange and the wind is 
dumb— 
Oh, wind! pray talk again !— 
And the Hand of the Frost spreads stark and 
numb 
As Death, on the deadened window-pane. 


Still dumb, thou Wind? old voluble friend ! 
And the middle of the day is cold, 

And the heart of eve beats lax in the end 
As a legend’s climax poorly told. 

Oh vain the up-straining of the hands 
In the chamber late at night! 

Oh vain the complainings, the hot demands, 
The prayer fora sound, the tears for a sight! 


No word from over the starry line, 
No motion felt in the dark, 
And never a day gives ever a sign, 
Or a dream sets seal with palpable mark. 


And O, my God! how slight it were, 
How nothing, thou All! to thee, 

That a kiss or a whisper might fall from her 
Down by the way of Time to me. 


Or some least grace of the body of love, 
Mere wafture of floating-by, 

Mere sense of unseen smiling above, 
Mere hint sincere of a large blue eye 


Mere dim receipt of sad delight 
From Nearness warm in the air, 
What time with the passing of the night 
She also passed, somehow, somewhere. 


A SUMMER CLOUD. 


BY BARTON GREY. 





A ver. of mist is drawn across the billow 
Out yonder where the night and day have met, 
And the sea-bird on his restless, foamy pillow 
Broods silent where the Summer sun has set; 
In their leafy home in yonder oak the swallows 
Are resting from the chatter of the day, 
And the broken star-beams glimmer in the hol- 
lows 
Of the scarcely heaving waters of the bay. 


The outer stillness steals in through the case- 
mnent 
And falls as with a spell upon our lips, 
And the sadness of a sudden deep abasement 
Comes o’er me like a shadow of eclipse. 
And I look upon you sitting silent by me, 
As one by one the stars grow bright above, 
And wonder what great trial waite to try me 
And fit me for the treasure of your love. 


1 have loved you, O my darling! with a passion 
Too absolute to dread its own unworth ; 
I have lavished all my life in reckless fashion, 
Nor counted what the moments should bring 
forth. 
And now at last, when all the doubt is over 
And that.dear heart has nestled in my own, 
Do you wonder that I pause—your human lover? 
Do you marvel that so grave my eyes haye 
grown? 


- Ah! well, I will not teach you all the reason, 


Nor whisper the sad secret of my pain. 
What heart that ever loved but had its season 
Of passionate, impulsive self-disdain ? 











And bow beneath the gentle grace that won me, 
And clasp again my talisman of peace, 


And verily, my darling, as you sit there 
So unconscious, with your cheek upon your 
hand, 
While the deepening shadows round you glide 
and flit there, 
I think that now at last I understand _, 
All the power and the blessing and the glory 
That lifts the faithful spirit far above 
The troubles of life’s sad and stormy story, 
The magic of the mighty name of Love. 


A. 


On the blue bay's placid bosom over yonder 
The harbor lights gleam dimly far and near ; 
Back and forth and up and down the slow waves 
wander, 
And the surf-beat echoes faintly in my ear ; 
And through the darkness, timidly and slowly 
Your little hand steals softly into mine ; 
And lo! on yonder cloud-bank couching lowly, 
Love sets his star before us for a sign. 


_ - 


ANDOVER AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


BY JOSEPH OOOK. 





Att that the opponents of the New Depart- 
ure purposed or expected to do at Ando- 
ver at the recent annjversary was done. A 
vigorous protest, unanswered, if not unan- 
swerable, was made by half a score of 
speakers, including Professor Park himself, 
Dr. Dexter, Dr. Goodell and Dr, Plumb, 
against the New Departure. No vote was 
taken, nor did any orthodox friend of the 
seminary propose a vote. 

It suits the purposes of the New Depart- 
ure men and of a few secular newspapers 
to represent that Professor Park, Dr. Dex. 


‘Iiter, Dr. Goodell, Dr. Plumb and others 


went into the anniversary exercises at 
Andover determined to carry important 
resolutions against the New Departure 
through the alumni meeting. I happen to 
know that neither of these gentlemen had 
any such purpose, and I certainly never had. 
As no resolution was brought forward, the 
opposition claim a victory; but this is an 


‘ amusing misconception, and might become 


harmful to grave public interests if not cor- 
rected. 

In a letter published in Tux INDEPENDENT 
of June 2ist it is stated that ‘the assault 
was marched up from Boston with a great 
flourish of warning trumpets.” ‘Its dra- 
matic preparation had been intrusted to Mr. 
Joseph Cook.” Allthis is wholly incorrect. 
The present writer was in the Western 
States for two months preceding the An- 
dover anniversary, and arrived in Boston 
only at the last moment. He had nothing 
assigned to him, was in conspiracy with no 
one and made no predictions as to resolu- 
tions to be presented at the Andover meet- 
ings. It is doubtful whether he would have 
gone to Andover at all had he not wished 
to attend a meeting of his seminary. class. 
The writer of this letter concerning Andover 
represents Prof. Park as administering ‘‘a 
very severe rebuke to Dr. Dexter and other 
avowed opponents to the creed” by saying 
that any man who is not a friend tothe creed 
isan enemy to the seminary, All this is ut- 
terly misleading. The misinformation here 
conveyed must have been strange news 10 
both Prof. Park and Dr. Dexter. In narrating 
in great detail an episode occurring as ‘the 
alumni dinner closed, the letter here in 
question omits to state that one of’ the stu- 
dents of the seminary rose and volunteered 
the remark that, as far as his information 





I only see your dear eyes shining on me, 
I only feel the trouble pass and cease, 


extended, probation after death had not 
been taught in the seminary, either as a 
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doctrine or an hypothesis; whereupon an- 
other student rose and asserted very sol- 
emuly that to his positive knowledge it had 
been taught as an hypothesis, It was in 
this juncture of circumstances that the pres- 
ent writer asked Prof. Smyth in a cour- 
teous way to add a sentence to his speéch 
to show the alumni what Prof. Smyth 
thinks the creed teaches on probation after 
death. Thechairman had said the meeting 
was toclose with Prof. Smyth’s speech, and 
the professor was requested only to add a 
few words to make a vital point clear. He 
vouchsafed no reply. The questioner: ex- 
pected no answer, but effected his object 
simply by putting the question. Of course 
no impeachment of Professor Smyth’s hon- 
esty was intended, but simply of the fit- 
ness of his interpretation of the Andover 
Creed to bear the light of a candid reply to 
this question in presence of the alumni and 
the Christian public. It is not surprising 
that not a few unprejudiced secular and re- 
ligious journals should hold the opinion re- 
presented by this extract from the InrERIoR 
(June 28th. ):. 


‘* Professor Egbert Smyth, of Andover, said in 
a recent speech that he had subscribed the An- 
dover creed without mental reservation of any 
kind. But ‘I have this to say, the man does not 
live whom I will permit to dictate to me his in- 
terpretation of that creed in the place of my 
own.’ The professor seems to have been study- 
ing those two eminent theologians, Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sir John Falstaff. He has the facility 
of the one in attaching an unexpected meaning 
to simple propositions, and the firmness of the 
other in refusing to give a reason for doing so,” 


The general effect of the anniversary ex- 
ercises was to strengthen the positions o 
those who regard Professor Parke’s recent 
pamphlet on the associate creed of the 
seminary as a wholly answerable argument 
on the legal question involved in the Ando- 
ver controversy. Professor Smyth’s claim 
that he has signed the creed without mental 
reservation has no effect in clearing up the 
Andover difficulty; for he, last Winter, as 
is well known, published over his own name 
several articles tepudiating utterly the 
eschatology taught by both parties of the 
founders of Andover and by the evangelic- 
al churches in general. He has not with- 
drawn nor modified his assertion that the 
view which limits probation to this life is 
‘‘a transient, perishing, and moribund the- 
ory.” His ‘ working hypothesis” is that 
here or in the intermediate state ‘‘every 
soul that sees Christ as ite final Judge will 
before have seen him as its atoning sacri- 
fice.” To all who have not heard of Christ 
before death, or have heard of him only in 
a false, fragmentory, or otherwise seriously 
imperfect manner, the New Departure, as 
represented by Prof. Smyth’s articles in 
the Advertiser (Feb. 17th) and Inpgrenpent, 
last Winter, promises a continued proba- 
tion in the intermediate state. 

Tt is this position which seven out of ten 
of the graduates and friends of Andover, 
East and West, pronounce unscriptural and 
dangerous. - It is most palpably contrary to 
the tone and substance of our Lord and 
Saviour’s personal teachings. It is calcu- 
lated to encourage men fatally iu the neglect 
of religion. It is 6pposed’ to the whole 
tenor of the Holy Scriptures. In many 
liberalistic newspapers there is a great 
effort made to minimize the extent of the 
‘Givergence of this teaching from sound and 
vital orthodoxy ; but the friends of Andover 
are not blinded to the danger and duty of 





the hour. 


me fea 

The legal question whether Prof. Smyth’s 
views can, be held or taught at Andover 
in consistency with the obligations 
assumed in signing the Andover creed, 
is not one to be decided by ma. 
jorities, The settlement of every 
such question is a task assigned by the con- 
stitution of the seminary to its Board of 
Visitors and to the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, The friends of Ando- 
ver propose to leave the legal (mot the ex- 
egetical, nor the ecclesiastical) question jn 
the Andover difficulty to be settled by these 
constituted authorities. Of course an appeal 
must be made to the Visitors first, There 
may very probably be reached through 
their wisdom such a decision as_ will 
satisfy both parties in the controversy and 
render an appeal to the Supreme Court un- 
necessary; but a decision by the Jatter au- 
thority would be regarded by both parties 
as, in a legal sense, final. Many New De. 
parture men, and all their more influential 
opponents, are, therefore, ready to see 
such an appeal tried as a measure of peace, 
The Visitors should first be asked to vote 
upon the case; and then, unless circum- 
stances greatly change, the matter should 
be brought for final decision before the 
Supreme Court. 

Should the highest legal authority decide 
against Professor Smyth’s interpretation of 
the creed, the teaching of views like his can 
be prevented at Andover and the seminary 
restored to its former place in the confi- 
denee of the churches, Should the decision 
bein favor of this interpretation, the op- 
ponents of his views will at last be relieved 
from the charge that they have consented 
to a perversion of the funds on which An- 
dover professorships are founded. At the 
same time the churehes seeking pastors 
and young men seeking theological instruc- 
tion will be authoritatively informed what 
the true position of Andover is, and enabled 
to act as the case requires. 

Ciivr Seat, TiconpERoaa, N.Y. 
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THE PEW SYSTEM. ’ 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


Ayy attempt to displace the present 
system may be objected to until some better 
plan is fully developed and tested. But if 
we settle principles, ways and means will 
follow. ‘*But suppose meanwhile the 
ministry should suffer by inadequate sup- 
port.” Is it adequately sustained at 
present? In the rear of a few who, not 
from the superior liberality of their people 
but only from large numbers, receive ample 
support, there are hundreds of ministers no 
less cultured, zealous and godly, whose 
studies are disturbed, minds depressed, and 
energies crippled, by stipends inadequate 
for present necessities ; still more inadequate 
for future contingencies. 1s it not right, in 
their interests, that some, who need not 
plead for themselves, speak out on this 
question and show the churches and church 
officers their responsibilities? And even 
supposing that for a time there should be 
difficulty ; as in multitudes of other cases, 
the passing pain may lead t8 the permanent 
cure. Ifa principle is true, Jet us-act on it 
and trust the result. There was a brief 


of starving and instead of begging, he took 
to trade and stitched tent-cloth. I'll be 
bound he did it well. No such cloth as his 





was offered inthe market at Corinth. They 
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who are best fitted for the ministry are 
generally fit for other things also. Let 
them for a@ time become successors of the 
apostles by becoming what they were, lay 
preachers. Let them show their independ- 
ence, if need. be, by “working with their 
own hands,” and the people will soon show 
that in rendering them due return for service 
they are not dealing a charity but discharging 
a debt. A little variation of industry would 
not necessarily do us harm. And afterward 
the whole energies again devoted to the 
ministry, that ministry might be better 
appreciated than before. 

Then, with voluntary offerings from the 
many, winged with willinghood, our pastors 
who are now among the most fearless, 
would be more fearless still, knowing that 
a ministry which is honest, outspoken, 
and no respecter of persons is most likely 
to be honored when it rests on the entire 
Christian community instead of a few, 
however generous they may be. But there 
is a higher expediency. This is tested, not 
by revenue, but by spiritual prosperity. 
Would another system be less repellent to 
the outside world whom we wish to 
attract in order to save? Would strangers 
feel less as intruders; be more likely to re- 
peat their visit and bring others, and so 
after a while increase the church by new 
converts? Would a more voluntary system 
tend to raise the general tone of church life, 
binding all classes in closer sympathy, con- 
fidence and mutual interest? Would it 
increase Jove for the ministry and so pro- 
mote its efficiency? Then would such 
change tend to the glory of Christ, and 
therefore would be expedient, even should 
revenue suffer. But all experience proves 
that spiritual prosperity secures a fuller 
treasury for every good work. ‘The bless- 
ing of the Lord it maketh rich.” 


Is it scriptural? Does what we read 
of the equality in the Early Church of 
all believers, irrespective of worldly advant- 
ages, spontaneity of service, the accept- 
tableness only of ‘‘the cheerful giver” the 
rule of giving, ‘‘every one according to his 
ability” and ‘‘as God has prospered ‘every 
man”—does this seem to favor the pew sys- 
tem? It is difficult to imagine a congrega- 
tion presided over by Paul, Peter, or 
James, with reserved seats for those who 
could pay high prices, including certain 
Jewish scribes or Greek sophista or spies 
who had secured sittings in order to study 
the new religion, listen to a fresh style of 
eloquence, gratify curiosity or gather ma- 
terial for criminal prosecution; these, along 
with the wealthier converts, taking front 
seats, while others, poorer brethren, yet 
‘‘ peloved of the Lord, chosen to be saints,” 
stand at the door waiting for vacant places! 

If the pew system is opposed to the Word 
which the Holy Ghost inspired, may it not 
hinder the presence amongst us of that 
Holy Ghost? May he not be reluctant to 
enter assemblies where his own temples, in 
the persons of poor saints, are dishonored? 
and may he not less abundantly exert his 
converting influence in connection with a 
ministry conducted under such circum- 
stances? If the pew system tends to secu- 
larize what is sacred, to introduce trade 
principles into the management of the 
Household of Faith, to lead church officers 
to measure ministerial success by the num- 
ber of sittings let and the amount of rents 
received, to encourage methods more cal- 
culated to obtain money than to win 
souls, to treat the church as if it were 
a ship, and incur the Saviour’s condemna- 
tion of those who make God’s ‘‘ house of 
prayer a house of merchandise”; if such is 
the tendency of the pew system, and thus 
opposed to the teaching of the Holy Ghost, 
can we expect in connection with it the ut- 
most blessings we are encouraged to pray 
for? 

Further to illustrate how far the pew 
system is scriptural many texts might be 
cited from prophets, apostles, and the 
Great Head of* the Church. But there is 
one so specially applicable and so emphatic 
that it needs no comment: 

«My brethren, hoid not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with 
respect of persons. For if there come into 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there come in also a 
poor man, in vile raiment, and ye have re- 
gard unto him that weareth the gay cloth- 

ing and say unto him, Sit thou herein a 


good place; and ye say to the poor man, 
Stand thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool, are ye not partial in yourselves and 
are become judges of evil thoughts”? Or 
(as in the margin of the R. V.): ‘* Dovye not 
make distinctions among yourselves, and 
become judges with evil thoughts? Hearken, 
my beloved brethren, hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him?” (James 
ii, 1-5.) 

If, on careful consideration, the pew sys- 
tem appears to be reasonable, equitable, 
expedient, and above all scriptural, by all 
means let us upholdit. If otherwise, let us 
so modify it as to neutralize these objec- 
tions, orlet us abolish it altogether, assured 
that whatever is not in accordance with the 
mind of Christ cannot promote the pros- 
perity of our churches or the success of our 
ministry, and that the most absolute sub- 
mission to his authority is not only right, 
but will be found reasonable, equitable and 
expedient also. 

Lonxpon, Ena, 


—— <> 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


ITS PROPOSED CONSTITUTION. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D.D. 





Tue second committee on the Constitution 
has reported a second draft, which is 
published in the American Missionary. The 
report is a unanimous one, and yet I do not 
think that the members of the committee 
feel proud of it. It does not repre- 
sent the wisdom of the committee, but its 
deep sense of the probable foolishness or 
incompetency of the Annual Meeting under 
the existing Constitution. Last year, the 
former committee reported a good, practic- 
able draft of Constitution, which was 
fumbled over for a while by the miscellaneous 
churehful of people at Cleveland, who, 
feeling that the subject was entirely new to 
them and that there was no adequate time 
to discuss it, recommitted it for another 
twelve months. The new committee, 
aware that their report, likewise, 
would have to come before an entirely 
new and equally miscellaneous  con- 
gregation in another region of the country, 
whose time for business would be equally 
preoccupied by a program of entertaining ad- 
dresses, decided, wisely perhaps, to report 
for substance the old Constitution, cleared 
of some of its more preposterous absurd- 
ities, but without supplying its fatal defects. 
The new draft is a sort of confession that 
the old Constitution is so rotten that it will 
not hold nails for any thorough repair; so 
we have tried what virtue there may be in 
putty and paint. 

And yet the old Constitution, though 
always a bungling piece of work, was not 
in the begining of the Association wholly 
impracticable. So long as the “A. M. A.” 
consisted of a few people only, separated, 
on a conscientious issue, from the mass of 
the supporters of the American Board, to a 
large extent mutually acquainted, and 
handling each year only the few thousands 
of the year’s contributions, it was not un- 
reasonable to say: ‘‘The proper persons 
to direct the use of the money are the per- 
sons who contributed it. Enough of us can 
get together every year to attend to the 
business.” So they ordained that every con- 
tributor, great and small, was a member, and 
that every thirty-dollar contributor was a 
member for life. And when, by and by, 
they found themselves numbering myriads 
of life members, scattered between two 
oceans, with the possibility of indefinite 
myriads of annual members besides, in con- 
trol of a vastly important national charity, 
handling not only hundreds of thousands 
of income, but solid masses of capital, both 
real and personal, they woke up to the fact 
that they were practically without a consti- 
tution or a society; that their executive was 
under no control and held to no responsibil- 
ity; thatthe annual peril of pitching out 
these immense moral and in- 
terests to be scrambled for by the crowd at 
a local mass meeting was averted only by 
the annual dexterity of the executive in 
| keeping the crowd well entertained and 
diverted from business by various musical, 
devotional and rhetorical devices. No! I 








am wrong. They did not wake up to it 


and are not intelligently awake to it to this 
hour. 

Now there is nothing wnprecedented in 
this lapse of a constitution through the 
growth of the thing constituted. In fact, it 
is a normal incident in the early history of 
communities. The Massachusetts Colony 
was first constituted as a pure democracy, 
the whole body of freemen meeting in per- 
son for the common business. But when 
it grew to a population of three or four 
thousand, in sixteen towns, some of them 
twenty or thirty miles from Boston, this 
sort of government became impossible, as 
you may see in your “‘ Palfrey,” I, 872. 

In like manner, the first government of 
Boston was by vote of the whole body of 
citizens in town-meeting assembled. And 
an ideally perfect government it was for a 
community of a thousand people; but not 
so well adapted for one of a half million. 

The government of the “A. M. A.” at 
the present day is like what the govern- 
ment of Boston would be if now controlled 
by a deliberative meeting of all the citizens 
on the Common; or, rather, what the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts would be if vested 
in an assembly of all the voters of the 
commonwealth, appointed to meet at 
Faneuil Hall. That is to say, it is, under 
the pretense of democracy, government by 
an irresponsible oligarchy, limited only by 
fear of revolution. 

Now the expedient in use when the de- 
mocracy grows so large and so scattered 
that it can no longer assemble in delibera- 
tive meeting is to have it vote by ballot 
and act through representatives. This is 
apparently a partial disfranchisement of the 
citizen; butit is really are-enfranchisement, 
when the original franchise has, through 
change of circumstances, become nugatory. 
And this measure of disfranchisement has 
been submitted to by the citizens of hun- 
dreds of municipalities in America in the 
transition from town to city. 


In the first draft of a new Constitution 
for the A. M. A., the committee proposed 
to restrict the privileges of membership to 
the right of voting by ballot for executive 
officers and for a representative board 
that should be clothed with all the author- 
ity of the society. Ballots were to be re- 
ceivable by mail, but members present at 
the meeting were to be entitled to take 
part in the deliberations of the board, 
though not to vote therein. It was a plan 
for restoring the reality of power to the 
membership of the society, and for consti- 
tuting a representative body capable of do- 
ing business, that should make annual ex- 
amination of the doings of the executive 
officers and hold them to a real and proper 
responsibility. 


But the miscellaneous congregation, 
mostly of Cleveland people, who were the 
society at its last annual meeting, had not 
thought of these things and had no time 
nor patience to hear about them. So the 
matter was recommitted. Inthe newcom- 
mittee it was urged, with much appearance 
of reason, that, under the present Constitu- 
tion, there never would be a meeting any 
more capable of dealing with the subject 
than the Oleveland meeting was, and that 
it was hopeless to expect members to give 
up direct power which they could not exer- 
cise for rights of representation which they 
could exercise. So we agreed to report 
the best constitution that they were likely 
to accept. And a poor kind of makeshift 
job it is. 

Its main point of advantage over the ex- 
isting Constitution is that it obviates in 
some measure the liberty of the society to 
be picked up and pocketed and run away 
with by any little party, either inside of it 
or outside. If it shall be adopted, it will 
no longer be possible, at the cost of ten 
dollars, for a man to pack the Annual Meet- 
ing and take control of the society and its 
property. But on the other hand it 
makes no provision for any practical re- 
sponsibility of the executive. This will 
continue to be nominally responsible to 20,- 
000 people who can neither meet nor vote; 
that is, it will be responsible to nobody. 
The Annual Meeting, with its provision that 
every little church may delegate as many 
members as the Massachusetts General 
Conference, will be, as now, a local mass 





meeting with a sprinkling of visitors. The 
complexion of the , both literal and 
metaphorical, will be determined by 








the place at which it is called, and this will 
be determined by the executive. It isa 
Constitution to put the society inextrica- 
bly and forever under the control of a self- 
perpetuating and irresponsible executive; 
and that is far better than a constitution 
which leaves the society helplessly exposed 
to an annual 

The proposed Constitution, we believe, 
will work well for a little while. The'pres- 
ent executive is a cirele (I did mot say a 
ring) of estimable New Yorkers, having 
and deserving the general confidence; and 
as long as they succeed in filling their va- 
cancies with as good men, and no suspicion 
or divisive question arises, the machine will 
probably run smoothly. To be sure, another 
state of things is liable to emerge at any 
time; and in any ordinary business men of 
ordinary prudence would make provision 
for such emergencies. But the committee 
are confident that the next Annual Meeting 
will be a meeting for buncombe and not for 
business, in which the children of this world 
will be an inconsiderable minority and the 
children of light will have, as usual, no dis- 
position to look further forward than the 
ends of their noses. So we expect that 
the meeting, being in a hurry to hear the 
next eminent orator, will adopt our unani- 
mous report without debate. 

In case, however, that body should suffer 
some unexpected attack of common sense, 
it may be proper to suggest that the report 
of last year is before them for: adoption, if 
they find it preferable to the report of this 
year. An equally important suggestion is 
this: that if it shall appear that the ample, 
deliberate discussion of this vitally import- 
ant business is embarrassed by a program 
of popular meetings and by the pressure of 
an impatient crowd of spectators to whom 
serious business is only a bore, it will be 
possible, at the end of the week, to adjourn 
the Annual Meeting to another time and 
place, at which business only shall be in 
order and from which people who do not 
want to see business done shall be cordially 
invited to stay away. 


Norwicua, Cony. 
ee 


THE TURKISH MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, OONSTANTINOPLE 





I nAve given a brief statement in previous 
letters of the meetings of the Missionary 
Convention and the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion, as well as of the two deputations 
which have been in Constantinople from 
the Prudential Committee and the Portland 
Committee of the American Board. 

The meeting of the Bithynia Union 
closed its sessions yesterday. It was at- 
tended by delegates from other unions, 
and its sessions were open to all who 
chose to attend them. I regret that the 
pressure of my own work prevented my at- 
tending any of these meetings. I am in- 
debted to a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bithynia Union for the ac- 
count which I give of its action. Iam 
alone responsible for any comments which 
may be made upon this action in this letter. 
The meeting was chiefly occupied with a 
discussion of the report of the executive 
committee of their interview with President 
Chapin and Professor Mead. These gentle- 
men were present at some of the sessions 
and had conferences with the members. 

The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted and approved by the 
Union. This report included the state- 
ments made to the deputation in regard to 
three points. 

1. The mode of missionary work, 

2. The actual state of the churches. 

8. The remedies for existing difficulties. 

President Chapin and Professor Mead 
will of course give a full report of what 
wassaid on all these points; but itis obvi- 
ous that the practical questions of the day 
come under the third head, and I shall con- 
fine myself to this. All agree that mistakes 
have been made in the past and that the 
existing state of things is unsatisfactory. 
The great question is: ‘‘What are the 
remedies to be applied?” 

The Bithynia Union sums these up under 
eight heads. 

1. There must be an ceclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the churches ; and the present seoular 
organization which is made necessary by the 
Constitution of the Turkish Government 
nuvust be revivtfied and perfected. 
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The Board and the missionaries will ac- 
cept this general statement without hesita- 
tion. If any difference of opinion arises, it 
will bein regard to the amount of money 
which the Board should contribute to aid 
these organizations, in regard to the cen- 
tralization which is desirable in the ecclesi- 
astical organization of the churches 
and in regard to the demand 
that these organizations be exclusively 
Armenian. I think it is perfectly safe to 
leave the second point to the churches 
themselves, allowing them to form such an 
organization as suits them. There are now 
four unions, which include nearly all ‘the 
Armenian Protestant churches. Delegates 
from these unions could constitute a central 
body and adopt such rules as the churches 
would accept. As to the third point I be- 
lieve that most of the missionaries are 
opposed to dividing the Church of Christ on 
national lines and think it would be better 
to have one Evangelical Church in Turkey 
for all nationalities. I agree with this 
opinion; but I do not believe that itis worth 
while to fight for it. The Armenian Prot- 
estants do not object to receive Greeks and 
others as guests in their churches; but 
they are determined that their church 
shall be Armenian as well as Evan- 
gelical. I do not believe that Greeks 
or Turks or Bulgarians are any less in- 
clined to have organizations of their own, 
governed by their own people and using 
their own language. There is no common 
language in Turkey. Even the Pope has 
not been able to force the different Catholic 
churches of Turkey into any union. Whatever 
may seem to be ideally desirable, there is no 
use in making a stand on this point. What 
Dr. Goode"l, of St. Louis, wrote in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT in regard to the black and white 
population of the South, might be applied 
almost word for word to the different 
nationalties in Turkey. The Armenians 
prefer to have a church of their own and 
the other nationalities prefer that they 
should. This will be the result, so far as 
we can see, whatever may be done. 

2. The relations of the missionaries and 
native churches must be definitely and regu- 
larly established. 

I do not understand this to mean 
that the missionaries must be members 
of the Armenian churches and subject 
to their discipline, but that some such 
arrangement should be made as exists 
in Presbyterian and Methodist missions, 
where the missionaries and ordained pastors 
have certain ecclesiastical relations, admit- 
ting, for example, of the settlement of a 
dispute between a missionary and a pastor 
by a body to which both belong and in 
which they have equal rights. So far as I 
can Jearn the Armenians have no definite 
idea as to any specific plan for accomplish- 
ing this end. In its general form the sug- 
gestion seems to me not unreasonable. 

8. Provision must be made for the primary 
spiritual and intellectual necessities of exist. 
ing Protestant churches. Hach church should 
have a pastor, a proper place of worship and 
a primary school. The churches should give 
all in their power and should be aided to pay 
the balance. 

I understand that the Union ex- 
pressed its opinion that this was the most 
essential of all their propositions; that it 
was # fundamental necessity first of all to 
secure and place on a good basis the ezist- 
ing churches. I am sure that no missionary 
will dissent from this. It will only be a 
question of whether the American churches 
will furnish the money needed and whether 
proper pastors can be found. 

4. Encouragement should be given to all 
independent native Protestant institutions, 
such as orphanages, hospitals and schools. 

I do not think that there is any difference 
of opinion on this point. I do not under- 
stand that the missionaries are asked to 
furnish or raise funds; but only to give 
moral support and sympathy. 

5. There must be a first-class central theo- 
logical seminary at Constantinople with as 
strong a@ native element in the faculty as can 
be secured. 

I do not understand thet the Union 
demands the giving up of the exist 
ing theological schools at Marsoven, Khar- 
poot and Marash. But the first would 
certainly have to go. The others eed be 
matotaized. For myself I 
tnis demand. 1 believe the 


oon 


theological seminary from Constantinople 
was a mistake and that the sooner it is 
brought. back here the better. There are 
Armenians who are qualified to teach in 
such a seminary, and it seems to me that it 
would bea great gain to employ them in 
this way. I do not know the opinions of 
all the missionaries on this subject; but I 
know that some of them have been working 
for this very thing. 

6. More attention must be given to the 
higher education of Protestant young men. 

Of course this means that pecuniary aid 
must be given in some form or other. The 
missionaries sympathize with this demand. 
It is only a question of whether the churches 
will furnish the money to aid poor Protest- 
ant young men. Would they, for example, 
establish scholarships in Robert College ? 

7. It must be the aim to increase, as 
rapidly as possible, the number of native 
workers in the literary, educational 
and evangelizing work of the mission, 
and to diminish the number of foreign 
missionaries in the same proportion. 

This general statement will no doubt be 
accepted as good policy by all the parties 
concerned, and I do not think that the 
Union intended it as an invitation to the 
missionaries to go home. The time for this 
has not come. No one, so far as I know, 
thinks that it has. But there are some 
native Protestants who think that when 
retrenchment is necessary it would be better 
to recall a missionary than to dismiss two 
or three native pastors, and there are others 
who think that it would be much better not 
to send any new missionaries to the 
Armenians, but to spend whatever money 
there is on native agency. 

As I look at it this question is seriously 
complicated by the determination of the 
Armenians to make their Protestant Church 
‘a national one. This means that they are 
to do nothing for the evangelization of 
other nationalities in this empire. They 
cannot if they make their church Armeni- 
an. A Turk may become an evangelical 
Christian; but he will never be won over 
by an Armenian Evangelical Church. This 
determination of the Armenians will be a 
great disappointment to the churches of 
America, and it seems to me, will make it 
necessary to maintain a strong missionary 
force in the country, although it will not 
necessarily have anything to do with the 
Armenians; but if this force is maintained, 
there will be no money saved by recalling 
missionaries, to add to the endowment of 
the Armenian Evangelical Church. 

8. There must be full co-operation between 
the missionaries and the churches, the latter 
having an equal voice with the missionaries in 
all questions pertaining to the affairs of the 
churches. 

I understand that what the Union would 
like would be to have all the affairs of all 
the missions managed by a mixed committee 
of missionaries and native Protestants at 
Constantinople. They offer one good rea- 
son for it. It would secure uniformity of 
action in all the missions in place of the 
variety which now obtains. 

But I am inclined to regard this plan as 
utterly impracticable. Americans, especial- 
ly American Congregationalists, can never 
work in a machine. The Board found it 
impracticable to work its missionaries in 
Turkey from Constantinople, and was 
forced to divide them into three Asiatic 
missions and one European. It will be far 
more impracticable to put them all under 
one mixed committee. The plan would 
never work. I do not understand that it 
has heen demanded by the Union, but only 
suggested, 

Whatever plan is made will, it seems 
to me, have to be based upon the existing 
division of missions and stations, and I 
think that the Union would be satisfied 
with an arrangement by which the ordained 
native pastors should have a seat and a 
work in the station meetings and the 
unions be represented by voting members 
in the mission meetings. In my opinion it 
would be wise to make some such arrange- 
ment as this. 

In generat 1 understand that the Union 
disclaimed all desire to assume a position 
hostile to the missionaries or to the Ameri- 
can Board, and’also expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in coming to an ulider- 
standing on these points mutusl conces- 
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spirit of charity and forbearance. I under- 
stand that they made no formal address to 
the Board, but committed their case in- 
formally to Pres. Chapin and Prof. Meade. 
They now await such proposals as may be 
made to them by the Prudential Commit- 
tee after the meeting at Detriot. 

In my opinion, as these questions could 
not be settled here on the ground, the action 
of the Bithynia Union has left the matter in 
the best possible position for a settlement in a 
America. The great thing, it seems to me, 
is for the Board to do something; to go as 
far as it can in the line of these suggestions, 
and thus to prove its genuine sympathy 
with these churches and its earnest desire 
to secure their independence of all foreign 
control as soon as possible. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, June 16th, 1883, 
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THE CUCKOO. 


BY MRS. ADA MARIE PEOK. 








“ Summer is icumen in 
Shudé singe cuccu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And epringeth the wdé nu; 
Singe cuccu, cuccu.” 

Tue cuckoo seems to be the least familiar 
of our birds, and while not identical with 
the European species, has enough of its 
attributes to be the subject of the same folk- 
lore, omens and weather prognostications. 
Though we cannot say of our cuckoo: ‘Oh, 
blithe new comer!” for it is a grave, joyless 
recluse, a ‘‘ friar of order gray,” that seems 
to check rather than help the Summer 
festivities of Nature, a veritable wandering 
Jew of a bird, that brings disaster with it; 
and although Wordsworth calls it ‘‘ blithe,” 
in his poem ‘*To the Cuckoo,” he contra- 
dicts himself in his sonnet ‘‘To Sleep,” in 
which he speaks of 

“The first cuckoo’s melancholy cry." 

The cuckoo is a marplot, andon a bright 
June morning, when the birds are holding 
high revel in the orchard, possibly a break- 
fast given to the last arrival, with a spread of 
apple tree worms and fat white grubs, if he 
comes among them with swift noiseless flight 
all movement is hushed. A moment before 
there was great confusion of bird voices. 
The saucy red-wing and garrulous robin, 
were indulging in unpleasant recrimina- 
tions, each striving for the last word; the 
starling had just spread his tail, turkey- 
gobbler fashion, and commenced his usual 
prelude of ‘‘ka-chink! ka-chink! ka-chee-e]” 
the oriole was singing ‘‘be ready too, be 
ready too,” in quick waltz time; the blue- 
bird warbled something too sweet for words 
to express; but the appearance of the cuck- 
oo hushed every voice. Even the irrepress- 
ible bobolink stopped in the midst of a 
tinkle, and one by one the birds departed 
or stood on guard over their nests; for the 
cuckoo has a bad reputation in bird society, 
and that 

“ She sucks little birds’ eggs, 
To keep her voice clear,” 

must be an accepted fact with the feath- 
ered race, else they would not so jealously 
guard their homes against her approach; 
though most likely it is her intent to de- 
posit her eggs rather than to despoil them 
of theirs. For the cuckoo shifts her matern- 
al duties with the ease of a woman of 
fashion, and having made foster-mothers 
and nurse-maids of robins or sparrows, 
gives herself no further trouble about her 
young. Neither has she home instinct; no 
busy carrying of twigs, silvery mosses and 
bits of bark; no intricate winding in and 
out of horse-hairs; no tucking in with deft 
bill of dainty feathers and bits of wool; for 
she rarely constructs a nest, andif she does, 
it isa rude, shiftless affair. 

I have heard old countrymen say that 
with them the cuckoo often flew attended 
by a small bird which never left it, and 
that it was its foster-mother, the hedge-spar- 
row, which neglected her own young to care 
for the great foundling. The same can be 
said of our cuckoo, as it is often accompan- 
ied by the robin. Shakespeare says: 


“ The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it haa its head bit off by its young.” 


Tennyson noted the following of the 
cuckoo by a smaller bird, but attributed it 
to a different motive: 

“I have seen the Cuckoo chased by lesser fowl. 
And reason in the chase.” 

And the poets are the best naturalists; for 

a poetical tem is like s powerful 
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of nature are brought out. clearly and dis- 
tinctly and infested with new beauties. In 
vet is but a step from one to the other, A 
t must bea naturalist, and the naturalist, 

thout knowing it, isa poet; for there is 
poetry without verse. It has been said of 
Wilson that “if he had succeeded better in 
that rhyming upon which he set his heart 
he might never have discovered that great 
field of ‘‘ poetical action ” in the New World 
which his adventurous foot was the first to 
tread. | 

The cuckoo has been a favorite with the 
European poets both in simile and descrip- 
tions of phases of Nature, though they 
heard it with ears differently attuned; as 
melancholy, merry, prophetic, a bird of love 
or hate. Mrs. Hemans’s lines: 


“ The cuckoo's viewleas flute, 
Whose tone seems 
Even as our hearts may be"; 


is the truest explanation of the various 
opinions of its notes. Itis almost always 
distinctly described, as when Cunningham 
writes of 
“ Linnets with unnumbered notes, 
And the cuckoo bird with two.” 
Or Coleridge, when he says: 

“ Far off the unvarying cuckoo soothes my ear.” 
Matthew Arnold describes its restlessness : 
“From bush to bush the cuckoo fli¢s.” 

To Campbell it was sad. He heard the 
“ The cuckov's plaintive roundelay.” 
Owen Meredith makes the minstrel sing: 


“There the voice of the cuckoo sounds never forlorn, 
As you hear it far off through the deep purple val- 
leys.” 
And again in a love-song: 
“O my love, my one, my own! 
"Lis for thee the cuckoo's calling, 
With a note of tenderer tone.” 
To Spenser there was no melancholy in its 
note. 
“The merry cuckoo, messenger of Spring, “ 
His trumpet shrill hath thrice already sounded, 
That warns all song to wait upon their king, 
Who now is coming forth with garlands crowned; 
With noise whereof the choir of birds resounded 
Their anthems sweet, deviséd of love's praises, 
That all the woods their echoes back resounded, 
As if they knew the meaning of their lays. 
But 'mongst them all which did Love's honor raise 
No word was heard of her who most it ought; 
But she his preeepts proudly disobeys 
And doth his idle message set at naught. 
Therefore, O Love, unless she turn to thee 
Ere cuckoo end, let her a rebel be!” 

And these centuries have not impaired the 
freshness of this woodland sonnet written 
for the poet’s beautiful Elizabeth, and sav- 
oring of fauns and dryads and great 
Silvanus; for Pan was not dead then. We 
can fancy the ‘gallant young Sidney” or 
devoted Leicester reading it to Queen 
Elizabeth with sprightly grace. 

Many of the pocts, in common with Spen- 
ser, make of the cuckoo a herald of Spring, 
Notably Logan in his famous ‘‘ Ode” 

“ Hail beauteous stranger of the wood! 
Attendant of the Spring! 
Now heay'n repairs thy rural seat 
And woods thy welcome sing.” 


Schiller’s ‘‘ Herdsmen” sing: 


“ The Summer is o'er. 
We go to the hills, but you'll hear us again 
When the Cuckoo is calling and wood notes are gay.” 


Wordsworth also writes: 


“ Thrice welcome! darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing; 

A voice, a mystery.” 
‘‘Caradoc, of Mennygent” in ‘The Be- 
trothed” says: ‘‘Hath not the cuckoo a 
harsh note? Yet she tells us of green buds 
and springing flowers.” 

Eliza Cook speaks of the cuckoo in the 
Spring ‘‘as music others deem most 
eloquent and sweet.” And Jean Ingelow: 

“ Of the Springs that used to be, 
When a dimpled, fair-haired child, 
Spry and tender and half wild, 
In the meadow I had heard 
Some way off the talking bird.” 

But old Chaucer regarded the cuckoo 
with unmitigated contempt and named it 
“The cuckowe, ever unkind” in his ‘ As- 
sembly of Foules”; and relates, in another 
poem: 

“ T fell in such # slumber and 6 swow, 
Not all asleepé, me fully waking, 


And in that swow me thought I heardé sing 
The sorry birdé, the lendé cuckow. 


“ Now God,” quod I, “ that diéd on the crois, 
Yere sorrow on thee, and on thy leud voise.” 


“ Me thoughté that I sterté out enon 
And to the broke I ran and gete s ston, 
And at the cuckow hestély I cast; 
And he for dredé file away full fast. 
And gled was I whenné that he wae gon.” 


Milton in bis agnnét “To the Nightin- 
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hate.” And in Scripture it is twice men- 
tioned asa bird of ‘‘ abomination.” 

There are many superstitions regarding 
the cuckoo, though most of them are 
European. YetI find that our American 
country girls have the same custom of ap- 
plying to this wise bird to know 

“ How long must I tarry 
Before I marry?” 
and use the same folk-lore; and these Old- 
World soothsayings, engrafted upon the 
minds of the matter-of-fact girls of the New, 
produce a pretty and poetic plant. The 
custom is, though, pre-eminently German. 
Longfellow gives us the translation of one 
popular rhyme: 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo 
Tell me true, 
Tell me fair and fine 
How long must I unmarried pine?” 
Goethe has it: 
“ Oh, prophetic bird so bright! 
Blossom songster, cuckoo hight! 
In the fairest time of year, 
Dearest bird, Oh! deign to hear 
What a youthful pair would pray! 
Do thou call, if hope they may, 
Thy cuck-oo, thy cuck-oo, 
Ever more cuck-oo, cuck-oo!" 
Then another German ballad tells how a 
shepherd maiden sat upon a grassypbank 
and said: 
“To pase the time I'll count to know 
How long my life will be. 
A hundred—ten—nor was that all; 
For still she heard the cugkoo call, 
Cuckoo!" 

Milton ascribes love prophecy to the 
nightingale, depending, though, upon the 
cuckoo: 

“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend success in love." 
It suited Shakespeare to make ‘‘ Bottom” 
sing about 
“ The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark 
And dares not answer nay." 

There is an omen which farmers memor- 
ize—namely ; 

“ When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn 

Sell your cow and buy your corn; 
But when she comes to the full bit, 
Sell your corn and buy your sheep.” 

Alice Cary's mention of the Cuckoo, 


“ Or hold the nightingale preferred 
Above the cuckoo, less a bird 
Than just a wandering voice" 
savors strongly of the English poets. 
William Sawyer writes: 


And 


“ And now the cuckoo sang, and now 
We waded coolest breadths of fern." 


But Lowell, who says: 

“ And, hark! the cuckoo, weatherwise, 

Stall hiding, farther onward wooes you," 

has been the closest observer, for it is asa 
weather prognosticator that the cuckoo is 
best known. Country people have great 
faith in this feathered barometer, and Pike, 
the head man in the hay-field (who is a sort 
of foster-brother to Nature, and most 
learned in bird-lore and woodscraft), stops 
to listen to the cuckoo. He says: 

‘*By Golden! Do you hear that ar’ rain- 
crow? Ther’ll be athundah-storm afore 
night.” 

And although the sky is cloudless, the 
men, to whom Pike’s prophecies are law 
and gospel, goto drawing in the hay and 
get the windrows into cocks, And sure 
enough there is a thunder-storm before 
night. It is, however, the black-billed 
species instead of the yellow which cries 
before a storm, although some authorities 
state differently. The latter keeps to the 
woods and swamps and is not as commonly 
seen or heard. ; 

American poets use the cuckoo in their 
verse with chariness, as if they were not 
certain of it. Yet one need not ‘sail on 
English stream” to hear ‘‘ the unseen cuckoo 
ery”; for it is to the observant ear a famil- 
iar American Summer sound, although its 
notes are rarely heard except during three 
months, verifying the old couplet: 


“ And she never sings cuckoo 
But three months o' the year."' 


There is a cuckoo carol, which an English 
farm-laborer tells me is sung in the old 


country : 
“ In April 
Ouckoo shows his bill. 


With us he does not come until May. 








The twenty-first is the earliest date of his 
northern appearance, and usually he is not 
heard until the twenty-seventh or eighth. 
It is an uncommon thing to hear a cuckoo 
in August and never after the first week. 
Neither can our species be said to ‘‘ sing.” 
Its note is a monotonous call; a sorrow- 
laden cry, now here, now there, and fol- 
low as you may, seems always to precede 
you and tocall you on, asif in the depths 
of the forest there was some spot where 
this ‘‘ talking bird” could unburden to you 
its woe and perhaps resume its human 
form. For there was a legend among the 
Brothertown Indians which ran this way: 
Long ago, in the first moons, a beautiful 
maiden of the Iroquois while wandering in 
the woods met a bold young warrior of an 
hostile tribe. They loved each other from 
the first and often met by stealth. 
But the maiden was given in marriage, 
much against her will, toan old brave of her 
own tribe; yet managed to have stolen 
meetings by the sweet waters with her 
dusky lover and finally fled with him. 
Whereupon there was dire vengeance and 
great bloodshed. The lovers, after much 
search, were found in the dense forest, and 
the warrior protected the maiden with hi 
body from the avenging arrows of the old 
brave until both fell, pierced to the heart. 
The Great Spirit would not admit them to 
the ‘‘ happy hunting grounds,” but turned 
them into cuckoos to fly solitarily in the 
deep woods and call “‘cuckoo” so long as 
the Six Nations exist. 

As old Tom Kindness, one df the rem- 
nants of the Six Nations was wont to relate 
fanciful stories when tipsy, this may or may 
not be an accepted tribal legend; but at all 
events the dusky form of the cuckoo, its 
stealthy movements, preference for solitude 
and joyless cry, bring to mind the curse- 
laden Aborigines. 

There is also a curious German legend of 
the origin of the Pleiades. ‘‘Our Lord once 
passed a baker’s shop, and perceiving the 
odor of new bread he sent in one of his 
disciples to ask fora loaf. The baker re- 
fused; but his wife, who was standing a 
little way off with her six daughters, was 
more compassionate and secretly bestowed 
the loaf; for which good deed she and her 
daughters were transferred to the firma- 
ment as seven stars. The baker was 
changed into a cuckoo, and the Pleiades 
are always visible as long as the cuckoo 
calls in the Spring.” 

To study the cuckoo closely one must not 
go to the woods—there the foliage is too 
dense and the branches too high—but to an 
old orchard, which is a favorite haunt of 
the bird in laying time, and one must ‘“‘ pos- 
sess themselves in patience.” I hear a 
cuckoo’s note down among the apple-trees, 
and go and seat myself at the foot of a tree. 
I am comfortably ensconced in a hollow 
made by two roots. My clothing is neutral 
in tint, and I mean to keep so still that I 
will be one with the shaggy bark. I have 
paper and pencil, a book, and a good glass. 
I may have to wait an hour; but there is 
plenty to observe. A grass-snake glides 
gracefully by. There is no need to start; 
for it is perfectly harmless and really beau- 
tiful, with its shiny ribbon-like stripes and 
bright black eyes. A corpulent toad hops 
near, and winks and blinks in the glare of 
the sun and hops off under a burdock; 
blackbirds fly in and out of a hole in the 
tree opposite; a “bloated spider spins a 
flimsy line”; but a shadow passes, and sud- 
denly, as if blown by viewless winds, I see 
a cuckoo on the branch of a tree a little 
way off. The glass brings it near, and I see 
that it is the black-billed species, and by the 
dusky obsolete bars on the underside of the 
long tail that it is afemale. It is grayish 
brown, with a breast between soiled 
white and drab, and has wing-linings of 
light ash, and a long, slender form, which 
it seems to study to keep parallel with the 
branches. 

In a tree at the left there is a robin’s nest, 
and I have been watching the happy 
pair who seem to bein bird paradise. A 
snug nest, firmly built where three boughs 
start, a canopy of pale green leaves and 
lovely pink and white blooms, the larder 
well supplied; for a worm’s nest hangs con- 
veniently near. Alas.that this Eden 
should be disturbed! But the cuckoo insin- 
uates herself nearer and nearer with Jesuit- 
ical craft and many misleading motions. 








She is very near when the robins spy her 
and utter cries of alarm with ruffled feath- 
ers and distracted hoppings to and fro. The 
male robin attacks her vigorously, 
and she retreats with a call note 
which summons her mate. Then en- 
sues an orchard Iliad. The males battle 
fiercely, shoulder to shoulder, back to 
back; feathers fly, their bills meet with 
sharp clicks, and after a little (an uncom- 
mon occurrence) the cuckoo falls to the 
ground, disabled by some master stroke of 
the sturdy robin. I hasten to secure the 
bird, which makes no resistance. There is 
no visible hurt and but little blood on the 
feathers of the wing, and I carry him home 
and put him in a cage; but he refuses to 
eat or drink, and I find him dead in the 
morning. The taxidermist and I found 
that the hurt was in his head, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that he suffered; yet 
this stoic of a bird showed no sign of pain 
or fear—apathetic alike to joy or pleas- 
ure; yet I fancied the cuckoo-cry, just at 
night, which came from a maple near the 
piazza where the cage stood, was more sad 
than usual and was the lament of his sor- 
rowing widow. 

It is surprising that the robin should so 
combat the approach of the cuckoo to its 
nest, and yet care for itsegg and young, 
when laid and hatched. I noticed in a 
large Spitzenberg apple-tree a robin’s nest, 
with young birds in it, and that when the 
mother came with food, there was one who, 
like Saul, towered head and shoulders above 
his fellows. My suspicions were aroused, 
and examination showed that Saul was a 
young cuckoo, and fairly elbowed his fos- 
ter brothers and sisters out of their nests. 
Long after the young robins set out for 
themselves this cuckoo was fed and cared 
for by its adopted parents, who flew about 
with it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the old 
theory, which Eckermann believed, that 
this bird laid its egg on the ground in a dry 
spot and carried it to its nest in its beak is 
long since exploded. 

We cannot comprehend why so many in- 
sect-eating singing birds are yearly sacri- 
ficed to this bird of monotone; for it is 
estimated that five are lost by neglect that 
one cuckoo may live. Wecan only say, 
with Goethe: ‘It is a manifest mystery ; 
but not the less difficult to interpret be- 
cause it is so manifest.” 

WATERVILLE, N, Y. 

REV. JOHN JASPER—‘DE SUN DO 
MOVE.” 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 








Tne goddess of eloquence has demon- 
strated her loyalty to the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and distributes her favors without 
respect to ‘race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” Oneis impressed with 
this fact when, inquiring in Richmond for 
the church of John Jasper, heis told to take 
the car to Second Street, and ‘‘then follow 
the crowd.” The reverend philosopher not 
only shines as a ‘‘ light in a dark place,” but 
sends.his rays beyond to the equally curi- 
our if less credulous white population. 
Many “plain faces” mingling with and set- 
ting off by contrast the richly colored 
physiognomies which, decked in rainbow 
millinery, fill the sidewalks. 

It is evident that Bro. Jasper, like other 
famous preachers, does not depend for his 
audiences wholly upon his personal attrac- 
tions, but uses a proper amount of sancti- 
fied drumming. The advertisements of his 
sermons are posted in the prominent 
hotels, Like a shrewd ‘‘ fisher of men,” 
while he baits his hook with his own repu- 
tation as a preacher, his deacons are taught 
to ‘land the game.” At the corner of the 
street on which the church stands, we were 
met by a venerable cotton-headed, tar-faced 
saint with the salutation: ‘‘I’se ben a wait- 
in’ for yer! Come right long yer into de 
ark!” Under the shrewd manipulation of 
this worthy we floundered through the 
densely crowded church, and were landed, 
gasping for breath, in the chancel. Bro. 
Jasper greeted our party with asmile, which 
we at first assumed to be one of pure benevo- 
lence, but which, repeated with far greater 
heartiness when the contribution plate was 
passed, suggested at least a mingled emo- 
tion. From our seat the view was impress- 
ive, a vast black ‘‘sea of upturned faces,” 





upon all of which were depicted rever- 
ence and expectancy, prophetic of the 
unctuous ‘‘amens” which greeted the 
prayer of the assisting minister that 
‘““de good Lor’ make his valiant ser- 
vant dis afternoon as ter’ble as an 
army wid banners for de stampin’ down ob 
de en’my an’ inferdel wat goes a gainsayin’ 
agin de truf.” 

Jasper is indeed a high priest among 
his brethren—over six feet in his stockings 
—mounted upon a Pisgah pair of legs, aug- 
menting the dignity with which, as others 
from boasted hights of learning, he sur- 
veys both the wilderness of scientific wan- 
dering and the promised land of faith. His 
bright, prominent eye and breadth of fore- 
head give to his front face the suggestion 
of intelligence and force, while his profile, 
showing the cut-away brow and chin is 
equally suggestive of imbecility. His voice 
is deep and mellow, and though a little 
shaky with age, retains all the peculiar 
richness of the African tongue. Though 
altogether uneducated, having graduated 
from the tobacco factory as a slave, he has 
a degree of crude poetry in his diction and 
of pathos in manner, together with a native 
aptness in ‘‘ putting things,” which, with 
more culture, would have given him merit- 
ed distinction as an orator. 


We were fortunate in the occasion of our 
visit, as Jasper had selected for the sermon a 
repetition of his argument that ‘‘ De Sun do 
Move.” In view of the vast importance of 
the subject, the preacher laid a broad, if not 
a deep foundation for his observations by 
reading as a preliminary lesson the entire 
10th and 11th chapters of Genesis, the Gene- 
alogy of Nations, ‘‘ de importantist records in 
de hull blessed Book of de Lor’.” Some of 
the names of the ancient peoples staggered 
his tongue; but he conquered in the end by 
making a flank movement and attacking 
them off the line of their approved pro- 
nunciation, or mining under them with a 
sly and indistinct enunciation which made 
them crumble into the merest dibris of 
their original structures. There was an oc- 
casional assault and rocoil, followed by a 
re-assault, which carried not only the sin- 
gle word, but a whole verse, routed in in- 
extricable confusion. 

The text selected, ‘‘by which to obsarve 
dat de sun do move,” was Exodus xv, 3: 
‘*The Lord is a man of war.” If the logical 
connection of text and subject was not ap- 
parent, the rhetorical purpose in its selec- 
tion was made evident by the preacher's 
warning: ‘‘ Sich bein’ de case, we orter be 
mighty wary how we deny de word ob de 
Lor’.” 

The discourse had a double introduction, 
the first being ‘‘ Occasional,” in which 
the speaker explained the occasion of the 
original delivery of the sermon, and took 
occasion to “polish off” a neighboring 
clergyman for deriding his arguments. A 
splendid specimen of ‘‘ Quousque tandem 
abutere patientia nostra” was finished with 
the challenge, ‘‘dat de Reberend Wells 
link arms wid me an’ we'll go up to de 
judgment seat ob de Lor’, an’ say: ‘Lor’! 
you jus’ ’cide ’twix us.’ An’ if I’se wrong 
de good Lor’ he say: ‘ John, you hab made 
a mistake.’ An’if dat udder clergyman is 
wrong, de Lor’ say to ’im: ‘Dick Wells, 
you ’bominable liar! go down thar to yar 
own place!’” 

The second part of the Introduction was 
of the ‘‘Remote” order, dealing with the 
history of the Hebrew people from the call 
of Abraham to the occupation of the 
Promised Land, taking nearly an hour in 
delivery and containing not the slightest 
reference to the sun, except as the preacher 
exclaimed: ‘‘I ’spects you folks wonders 
when I’se goin’ to talk bout de sun. Now 
look yar! Iain’t goin’ to argufy bout so 
important a subject as dat while I’se talkin’ 
*bout Egypt an’ de wilderness. Fings was 
mighty unsartin in dose lands on de udder 
side ob Jordan. Wait till I done brung de 
narritive into de Promised Land, where I 
kin fix de fax. Den I show you 
dat de sun do move, sure.” But 
notwithstanding its irrelevancy, the old 
story of Patriarch and Pharaoh was 
told with a picturesqueness of language and 
dramatic manner which impressed it upon 
the hearer as a more faultless rendering 
would not have done. The ancient scenes 
were as vivid as if they had come down 
only from the days before the war, and had 
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transpired on the peninsula between the 
James and York rivers. Tears started 
down black faces when, with voice tremb- 
ling with emotion, he described Father 
Abraham “‘a-lookin’ so lubbingly into de 
turned-up face of Isaac, dat mighty fine 
boy, wat de good Lor’, who wouldn’t broke 
his promise, sent him when he was an ole 
man,” The scene on Moriah was superbly 
acted; the preacher’s long arm raised, his 
eye frenzied as in the act of sacrifice, until 
relieved by “‘what dat noise a crackin’ 
through the brake dar? Sure enuf de ram 
ob de Lor’!” One’s flesh ‘‘ crawled ” as he 
described the plagues of Egypt, perhaps 
keeping nearer to the experience of some of 
his hearers than to the Bible account. The 
boys’ emotions were audible when he talked 
of ‘‘locustses; not de jar flies which lef dar 
shucks on de trees an’ filled the a’r wid 
creakin’, but a mighty army ob em bigger 
dan Virginy hoppergrasses, which come an’ 
eat up ebery ting until dey were blewn 
away by a mighty vehemenent wind.” 
‘*But de awfulest plague was de las’, de 
Angel ob de Lor’, what destroyed an’ 
slaughtered till de Lor’ gib him notice to 
quit an’ not go no furder.” ‘So Pharach 
couldn’t stand it no longer. He was so mad 
when he saw all de ole slaves agoin free dat 
he went down into the wilderness to hab a 
row wideLor’. Ah, children, wouldn’t yar 
eyes a started to seen de magonificence 0’ 
Pharaoh’s army a-makin’ de invasion out 0’ 
Egypt! Chariots biggern de circus band 
goes a-ridin’ in, an’ a mighty smart colonel 
a-drivin’ eb’ry one ob ’em, an’ all de cavalry 
a-mounted on hos’back, while de infantry, 
koz dere was no hosses fur’em, all a walk- 
in’ on foot!” 

‘¢ De word Moses means drewn, kos he was 
drewn out o’ de water when a boy; an’ de 
koz o’ de Lor’ was a-drewn by Moses for 
forty years,” etc. 

When entertained with such a wealth of 
archeological and linguistic lore the au- 
dience could afford to be patient until the 
orator reached his subject, which he did 
when “ de history run a-foul ob de Ameli- 
kites, an’ Joshua he made de sun stan’ still 
for de rest ob de day; but how could she 
hab stood still if she hadn’t a bin a-goin’?” 

The discussion proper consisted chiefly 
of comments on passages of Scripture, such 
as the following: 

‘**From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same the Lord’s name is 
to be praised.’ But if somebody says de 
sun don’t rise an’ go down, he robs de Lor’ 
ob his praise, like all dis yer blasphemin’ 
science.” 

‘‘«The sun hasteth to his place where he 
arose’; but w’at a fool to t’ink de sun could 
be a hurryin’ up to get ready to rise, if de 
sun couldn’t move!” 

‘«* The sun returned ten degrees, by which 
degrees it was gone down.’ If de sun didn’t 
move, poor Hezekiah would nebber got well, 
an’ had no more hope in de name ob de 
Lor’ dan dese modern scientifiking fellows 
what are goin’ to be sunk deeper dan de 
Jehovah-fat Valley fur dar awful lyin’.” 

Brother Jasper’s indignation was especial- 
ly fiery against such men as ‘‘ dat yar Mister 
Copper-nicus and Mister Snewtons what 
tells us dat de arth am roun’ an’ a floatin’ 
on nuffin, when de Bible says its got foun- 
dations. Guess I’ze bin as near de bottom 
ob de arth as any ob dem folkses; seben 
hunner an’ fifty feet in a mine shaft an’ gib 
my word ob honor, dar was no siga ob git- 
tin’ through it; nota wink ob daylight from 
de udder side. 0, de irreb’rince ob sayin’ de 
arth am roun’ when de Lor’ say in Reberla- 
tion dar am four angels a-stannin’ on de 
four corners ob de arth a holdin’ on to de 
four winds! Dese scientifiking men can lie 
so as to make black white; but dey can’t 
make what’s got four corners onto it roun’ ; 
dey can’t square de circle in dis yer res- 
peck.” 

Another modern falsehood which the 
learned orator was able to disprove with 
equal ease and thoroughness was that of the 
sun’s vast distance. “I saw de biggest 
balloon what ebber went up in old Var- 
ginny; biggern a house; an’ she rose an’ 
Tose till she was no biggern a pea, an’ yet 
she was only a mile an’ a half or so off. 
Now de sun looks a mighty sight biggern 
dat, an’ you don’t catch dis chile believin’ 
dat its 90,000,000 miles off!” 

“But dars no use argufyin wi’ these 
hard-hearted men ob science. Dey wouldn’t 





believe de word ob de Lor’ if you’d take a 
sledge hammer an’ beat de truf into dar 
skulls.” 

The peroration was admirable in spite of 
the unconvincing argument upon which it 
was based. 

‘*Now Ise goin’ to make one allowance. 
Though de arth don’t move a wink from 
her eternal foundation, de day am a comin’ 
when she a-gwine ter move, busted wi’ fire, 
an’ all de sky a-rollin’ away like a burnin’ 
newspaper in de wind. Oh! den you sin- 
ners, yer better be a movin’ too. Shake 
hands wi’ Heaven to-day, so’s you won't be 
callin’ on to de mountains to fall on to yar 
souls in de day ob de Lor’. Kos why? Kos 
as de text say: ‘De Lor’ am a man ob 
war.” ’ ba 

John Jasper is one of a very few of the 
old time colored preachers left in the South. 
As such he is an historical study. But he 
is of still greater interest as showing the 
capabilities of the Negro mind. If such 
forceful oratory, such power to sway men 
of his caste be compatible with utter igno- 
rance what might not Jasper have become 
had he been educated in the forms of truth 
and trained in the arts of expression. 

Broox yy, L. I. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 











Tue beautiful month of roses and sweet 
girl graduates neared its close under 
auspicious circumstances for us and for 
our ancient university in this classic and 
erudite community. The chief-magistrute 
of the commonwealth had reversed his 
previous decision and signified his inten- 
tion of attending the Harvard Commence- 
ment, expressing his wish that the ‘‘Lanc- 
ers,” a fine cavalry corps and a pet of the 
city, should attend him. And thus very 
happily no sad and ill-advised exception 
was made this year to the custom, which 
has prevailed without a break ever since 
1642, of the official visit of the governor of 
the state to the oldest college in the land. 
Whatever the political leanings of the pres- 
ent incumbent of the high office, and how- 
ever unfortunate may have seemed certain 
recent actions of the Board of Overseers of 
the University, it was eminently fitting that 
the ancient custom should be perpetuated 
and that Gov. Butler should make no break 
in the time-honored rule, either through 
personal feelings of ill-will or through con- 
tempt of a college that broke in upon its 
all but universal custom of conferring its 
most honorary degree on the chief magis- 
trate of the state, and declined the 
LL.D. in the present instance. We 
have said ‘‘all but universal’; for this 
rule of making the governors of Mas- 
sachusetts recipients of the complimen- 
tary degree of ‘Legum Doctor” has 
not been without a few noteworthy excep- 
tions, the recent editorial in the InpepEnp- 
ENT, notwithstanding, to the contrary. 
Harvard, therefore, did not depart from a 
rule having no exceptions, and in so doing 
was actuated by no personal animosities 
against the man; much less did it consider 
its act as ultra-independent or radical, but in 
the onward march of progress with an ele- 
vated standard throughout its departments 
and a higher tone in all its official acts. The 
unpartisan public and press shared with it 
its feeling that it was high time to see to 
the matter of conferring merely compli- 
mentary degrees and to stop the mischiev- 
ous practice of countenancing anything 
approaching dishonesty even in the bestow- 
ment of its favors on high dignitaries. 

Verily all unprejudiced New Englanders, 
of whatever name or party, rejoice in the 
dawn of a day when the strongest and 
stoutest integrity counts for something in 
the bestowal of official favors from their 
most renowned and ancient university, and 
the recent vote of the overseers is regarded 
with increasing favor as it is better under- 
stood and more lawfully severéd from all 
political and party considerations. 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration this year 
was in some respects even more notable 
than that of two years ago by Wendell 
Phillipps, when he charged educated men 
with indifference to politics, a speech that 
excited very great discussion and wide 


interest. Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr,, 


was the speaker this year, and made a very 
remarkable speéch, It was a courteous, 





but exceedingly frank arraignment of the 
existing system of college instruction, and 
the extraordinary conservatism in maintain- 
ing, through all the changes demanded of 
educated men, the same inflexible elements 
in the curriculum. He deplored the ex- 
travagant estimates put upon a little half- 
way knowledge of Latin and Greek and the 
methods of instruction that have prevailed 
at this and all our colleges. Perhaps the 
most interesting parts in the oration or 
phillippic, as we might call it, was the very 
spicy citations of experience in the matter 
of the studies of the deadlanguages. These 
citations were the more remarkable as 
coming in the line of the speaker's distin- 
guished ancestry. With due modesty were 
they referred to and with a vein of pleasing 
humor, and all were graduates of this same 
honored Harvard—his father, still living, 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Sr., graduat- 
ing in the class of 1825; the grandfather, 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth President of 
the United States, graduating (after long 
courses of study at Paris and at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden) at Harvard in 1788; and 
President John Adams, the second chief 
executive in the National Government, in 
1755. We bespeak a very general reading 
of the oration; and even where there is not 
concurrence with its sharp attack against 
the prevailing courses of study in our 
colleges, there will at least be a careful con- 
sideration of its trenchant arguments. 
Harvard College is to be congratulated on 
having had for some of its commencement 
orators very strong and pronounced leaders 
in the advance guards of public discussion. 

Even among the representatives of its 
senior class there was one among the 
speakers who, for his masterly analysis and 
just discrimination of such a character as 
Richelieu, deserves more than passing men- 
tion. Both the matter and the manner of 
the oration were exceptionally fine and de- 
served the long continued applause it re- 
ceived. 

A curious story has found circulation in 
certain quarters that, after this speech and 
after the display of talent and array of 
beauty that the beautiful Sanders Theater 
yearly witnesses, the Governor expected 
nothing less than a series of nameless in- 
sults from the undergraduates on the col- 
lege grounds. The classic walls of the 
high-toned Greek-like theater where the 
commencement exercises were held, and 
the brilliant assemblage of stately dames 
and gray-haired sires would suggest the 
utmost proprieties to the great official of 
the state; but it was rumored that some 
fun might be expected outside and in the 
long procession. Consequently, those who 
are in the esoteric circle of the Governor's 
admirers declare the Governor prepared 
quite a caustic speech to be fired off to the 
astonished alumni at their annual dinner. 
Instead of insults, however, there was the 
utmost courtesy shown on the campus and 
on the college walks ; and as the long proces- 
sion of venerable and noble-looking grad- 
uates, following the leadership of President 
Eliot, on whose arm leaned General Butler, 
wended its way to the granite steps of Me- 
morial Hall, Gen. Butler himself could not 
but remark the thorough gentlemanliness of 
the students, through whose opened ranks 
the alumni entered the imposing dining hall. 
In the absence of Hon. George F. Hoar, the 
President of the Alumni Association, which 
also has been curiously explained, the head 
of the table was occupied by Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, of New York, third vice-presi- 
dent. The utmost good feeling prevailed: 
and the utter lack of restraint on the occa- 
sion of the Governor’s presence was per- 
haps best evinced in the hearty laugh thet 
‘was enjoyed by the three at the head of 
the table over a fresh cartoon that they 
were looking at, representing Gen. Butler 
in the bow of the Harvard boat at the race 
with Yale, eagerly striving to reach a 
balloon marked, very significantly, LL.D. 
Not the least hearty of the laughers was 
Gen. Butler himself. The extremely cor- 
dial and hearty way in which President 
Choate introduced the Governor affected the 
latter so much, with all that had gone before 
and which had been happily disappointing, 
that it is said the General responded in one 
of the neatest and kindliest speeches that he 
ever spoke, and the so-called prepared 
speech was left unspoken and untouched, 
and the caustic in it left unapplied. 





The resignation of Rev. Dr.R. R. Meredith 
has caused very considerable disappoint- 
ment in his present church, as the hope had 
been entertained to the last that he would 
not leave Phillips church. He is a man 
whose strength is even greater than his 
popularity, and his solidity equals his bold- 
ness. 


Boston, Mase,, July, 1888. 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR WIVES. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 


For three years Mrs. had been a 
sad, nervous invalid, when by the death of 
an uncle she came into possession of bonds 
which yielded an annual income of $8,000. 
At once her health began to improve, she 
walked erect, and her face became radiant. 
Since her marriage she had become a beg- 
gar; and beggars are not strong in health, 
noble in bearing, or happy in face. Her 
husband was rich, and a good man; but 
‘‘careful” about his money. He never 
parted with a dollar if he could possibly 
keep it. Their house was handsome and 
their table good; but while Dora, the serv- 
ant, who dressed quite as well as her mis- 
tress, was not obliged to beg for money, 
Mrs. could not get a dollar for per- 
sonal expenses without explaining, urging 
—in brief, begging. 

Visiting her mother in another state she 
related, with many tears, the following 
story: ‘I needed a warm dress. in the 
Autumn; but so great was my repugnance 
to asking John for the means that I put it 
off till midwinter. One evening we had 
company, and John was delighted with 
their praise of my singing. After we had 
retired, and he had spoken very warmly of 
my success in entertaining our friends, I 
thought the moment auspicious, and in the 
most gentle way mentioned the needed dress, 
John was silent for some minutes, and then 
said: 

‘«¢ Why, my darling, I thought you were 
the best dressed woman among them, 
Don’t you think, dearest, it’s a foolish 
thing to go on adding dress after dress, 
when your closet is so full that you can 
hardly get into it? If you will take my 
advice, I should say wear out some of the 
dresses you already have. 

** Not another word was spoken by either 
of us. I did not choose to tell him that the 
dress I had worn that evening was my only 
handsome silk, and that my only warm 
woolen dress was worn out. I could 
not sleep, and before morning resolved, 
come what might, I would never beg again. 
That vow I have kept. During two years I 
have had no additions to my wardrobe, 
except the woolen dress you sent tome. Not 
one word has passed between my husband 
and self on the subject. Oh! how often I 
think of the sweet independence of my life 
as a music teacher. When I gave myself to 
John it was easy to make me happy. I 
asked but little, and you know, mother, I 
never shrink from care and labor. But now 
that dear Uncle Eben’s bonds give me the 
means to clothe myself, and assist my 
nieces as I used to, I shall forgive, forget, 
and be happy again. John is urging me to 
transfer the bonds to him, and let him take 
care of them for me.” 

‘My daughter, will you do it?” 

“Why, Mother, I have kissed those dear, 
dirty, beautiful, old yellow bonds again 
and again, because they have made it pos- 
sible for me to become a happy and loving 
wife. Itremble when I think how near I 
came to hating my husband. I shall keep 
the bonds in my own hands. They are 
really and truly the only bonds that bind 
me to life.” 

I wonder if Mrs. —— is the only wife 
whose health and life have been poisoned 
by this mistake on the part of the husband. 
The husband and father declares that all 
his toil and savings are for his family. For 
himself, he does not care. His wife, who 
transmutes dollars into precious child- 
muscle, brain and heart, instead of being 
obliged to resist her husband’s importun- 
ities to take more, and use more for her 
ceaseless and vital tasks, is often compelled 
to go on her knees, a very beggar, for the 
money she needs. She waits for a moment 
when her husband is full of good dinner, 
and then explains, argues, implores. 

If the busband and father were as wise 
ag those who raise cows, horses or pigs, he 
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would surround his wife with every possi- 
ble advantage within his means, and most 
of all he would secure to her that spirit of 
independence which alone can produce 
strong children and train them in a noble 
life. 


New Yors Crrr. 


‘ 
THE AMERICAN NAZARETH. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D, LL.D. 





A BaccaLaunxate Discounss, DELIVERED IN HOWARD 
Univensiry, Wasninoton, D. C. 





“ And Nathanael saith unto him, can any «od thing 
come outof Nazareth? Philip saith unto him; Come 
and see,”"—Jom» |, 46. 

In all countries there are national prejudices 
against certain localities or races. Some unfor- 
tunate association comes down with them from 
the past by reason of which the people depre- 
ciate their ability or their character. Thus the 
Athenians were ever ridiculing their brother 
Greeks, of Bootia, as a stupid, thick-headed set. 
The Romans regarded the Jews as especially super- 
stitious and credulous; so that when the poet 
Juvenal wanted to characterize something as ut- 
terly unworthy of belief, he said, satirically : 
“ Oredat Judaus Apella!” “Let the Jew, Apella, 
believe it!” The Jews, in turn, despised their 
neighbors, the Samaritans, as a mongrel breed, 
with a spurious religion, and to the Pharisees, 
reviling Jesus, said: ‘‘ Thou art a Samaritan and 
hast a devil.” Nor did they regard favorably 
certain places in their own territory. Among 
these, in the time of our Saviour, was the secluded 
provincial city of Nazareth, in Southern Galilee. 
Evidence of this is found in the incident of his 
early ministry related in the passage of which 
our textforms a part. Philip, having become a 
disciple of Jesus, goes eagerly, with the zeal 
of a new convert, to his friend Nathanael, ex 
claiming: “ We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write—Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” Nathanael was 
staggered at the unexpected announcement of 
the predicted Messiah ; and especially at the dec- 
laration that he had come from the despicable 
locality of Nazareth, And so he answered, 
rather incredulously: ‘‘Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” The place was 
inconsiderable and was lacking in historic asso- 
ciptions. Ithasno mention in the Old Testa- 
ment, and it recieves no notice from the Jewish 
historian, Josephus. Morever, the inquiry of 
Nathanael whether any ‘good thing” could 
origiuate there, seemed to imply that the inhabit- 
ants had a bad reputation for moral character. 
And there is much in their subsequent angry 
and violent treatment of Jesus,whom they sought 
in their resentment to throw down a precipice, 
to confirm the charge. At all events it seemed 
to Nathanael very unlikely that the great Mes- 
siah should be onc Jesus of Nazareth. 

As I have remarked that all countries show 
the existence of a similar feeling toward some 
locality, or class of society, or race of men, it 
may not be without warrant that, to-day, I turn 
your attention to the American Nazareth, 

There will be small difficulty in asceriaining 
where and what itis; for, though never known 
by that name, it wall be recognized from the no- 
torious facta and obvious analogy of the case, 
The American Nazareth is The Colored Race, 
with regard to which every one has been but too 
ready to ask, with an incredulous shake of the 
head, Can any good thing come out of it? Sel- 
dom, in the days gone by, did it find friends to 
speak in its favor, whether on the score of abili- 
ty or of character. North and South, East and 
West it was mentioned with contempt. Among 
all the tribes of our Israel, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, it was proscribed as a Nazareth, from 
which it was hopeless to expect good, Even the 
the wild heathen Indian tribes, which survived 
in the Atlantic border or roved through the 
Western plains, were regarded with more favor ; 
partly because they were referred to as the abo- 
rigines and were endowed by the imagination 
of poets and novelists with certain noble traits ; 
but principally because they did not dwell among 
us and had not been branded by servitude. Men 
talked sentimentally about Pocahontas, King 
Philip, and Tecumseh, and thought it possible 
that a red Indian might have ability. But what 
was to be expected of a Negro? When speaking 
of him, they recalled evilin the past, they no- 
ticed evil in the present, and they predicted evil 
in the future. As if America were Hindostan and 
the white race Brahmans, an inexurable caste- 
feeling was cultivated, and all with Negro blood 
in their veins were thrust down among the de- 
spised Pariahs. Some even went so far, in an 
insane hatred and a blind attempt to find a de- 
fense for injustice, as to deny their manhood 
and declare the impossibility of their education 
and elevation. The philanthropist who ventured 
to speak hopefully of them and to point with 
interest to Negroes of capacity was regarded as 
a wild enthusiast; somewhat as Jesus was esti- 
mated by the Pharisees when he actually spoke 
of a good Samaritan, 

We know whence this feeling arose and by 
what circumstanves it has been intensified. The 
Negro made his first appearance in America as a 
captured barbarian from another continent; a 





heathen and slave. He was separated from the 


whites by marked r and they 
treated him as.) “ot , counting him 
along with their ‘ mules, their sheep 


andoxen, as part of their goods and chattels. 
That he might be serviceable only as an animal, 
and might with safety be held to his bondage, 
he was kept in profound ignorance. Thus his 
capacity was undeveloped and his morals became 
what might be expected from a condition which 
made marriage impossible, which placed the 
slave woman in the power of an irresponsible 
master, which offered no honest method of ac- 
quiring coveted possesions, and which left the 
intercourse of the weak and helpless with their 
oppressors to be a practice of deception and false- 
hood. Surely little of good could be expected 
to come out of Nazareth in such circumstances. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. A soil not sown, however fer- 
tile in ite elements, will produce no harvest. 
Thus, it came to pass, cruelly and undeservedly, 
that the colored man was associated in the mind 
of every beholder with undesirable and repellent 
qualities, As nothing good or great was allowed 
to come from him, men became incredulous as 
to hopeful possibilities. And even now, when 
slavery has been abolished; when for nearly 
twenty years the Southern soil has been success- 
fully cultivated by free black labor ; when schools 
have begun to prepare a new generation of col- 
ored youth for wider and higher spheres, the 
doubters are still numerous. If the attainments 
or achievements of a colored scholar or orator, 
lawyer or physician, editor or legislator com- 
pel a recognition, they exclaim patronizingly 
and cautiously : ‘ Pretty well for a colored man !” 
Much as the Jews in Christ’s day might say of a 
tolerable specimen from Nazareth : ‘ Pretty well 
for a Nazarene!” Thus it appears that the col- 
ored race really constitutes a Nazareth in Ameri- 
ca. 
Nor must it be supposed that only the ignor- 
ant and ignoble are influenced by this kind of 
prejudice, The case in the text proves the con- 
trary. The man who inquired, in such a tone of 
doubt, whether any good thing could come out 
of Nazareth was Nathanael, of whose charac- 
ter Jesus bore witness in the well-known ex- 
clamation: ‘Behold an Israelite indeed in 
whom is no guile!” He did not intend to pass 
an unjust judgment upon the people of Nazareth, 
and very likely did not. He only took them at 
their current reputation, and wondered whether 
there could be so marvelous an exception as the 
words of Philip implied. And so, in the case of 
the American Nazareth, there are many intelli- 
gent citizens and good Christians who, being as 
yet under the influence of the past, gravely doubt 
whether anything good can emanate from it. 
Some doubt on one point, others on another. 
Thus one modern Nathanael admits that the 
blacks may do well in cultivating cotton, rice 
and sugar, but has small faith that they will 
succeed as mechanics or as merchants, Another, 
noting an incautious and prodigal disposition, is 
incredulous as to their capacity to amass wealth 
or to become wise and safe administrators of 
pecuniary trusts and public affairs, A third 
concedes to them a limited ability to pursue 
primary studies, to declaim oratorical pieces, to 
wrangle in a wordy debate, and to use inflated 
rhetoric, but is sure that no black Nazarene 
can excel in the mathematics and in metaphysics, 
Black preachers, ho says, are alas! but too nu- 
merous. But whoever saw or expects to see a 
black philosopher? 
These, then, are the facta of the case, so far 
as popular opinion goes ; and it is popular opin- 
ion in every land which puts a brand on its 
Nazareth, The only modification allowed by 
this prejudgment of the ability of a whole race, 
is where a man of mixed blood manifests a 
degree of talent. In such an instance, the talent 
may be admitted, but is pretty sure to be set 
wholly to the credit of the white blood in the 
veins, and the Nathanael manages still to adhere 
to his old incredulity. Thus the colored popula- 
tion is placed under a most discouraging stigma. 
But that horrible dream is to the colored man 
the sad reality of life. If any white hearer thinks 
that I have at all exaggerated the case, or if he 
fails to receive—as probably he does—a due im- 
pression of its seriousness, let him aid his 
thoughts by a simple piece of imagination 
which will also assist him in a clearer application 
of the Golden Rule. Let him imagine the 
change that would be wrought in his feelings, 
hopes, and plans of life, if, on rising from his 
bed some morning and going to the mirror, 
he should find that during the night he had be- 
come a colored man, and could not be dis- 
tinguished from any other inhabitant of our 
American Nazareth! His powers of body and 
of mind would be the same as before, his educa- 
tional culture would abide, his Christian charac- 
ter would be untarnished, all that ought to 
insure his future success would be there. The 
only change would be one of complexion, Would 
he or would he not start back in actual anguish, 
as well as in surprise, as if the heaviest of mis- 
fortunes had suddenly fallen upon him, as if his 
promising future had suddenly disappeared ? 
Could he fail to realize in an instant, as when 
a flash of lightning at midnight illuminates the 
whole landscape, the new and sad and torturing 
relation in which he would thenceforth stand to 





all that constitutes American life? And if after 
an hour’s experience of the agony of the antici- 
pated blight that was to come over all his am- 
bitions and enjoyments he should hear 2 bell, 
and open his eyes and find that he had only been 
dreaming, would he not exclaim: “Thank God, 
it was nothing but a dream !” 

But now arises the all-imporiant question: 
How is this prejudice agains! the American 
Nazareth to be overcome? Perhaps to those 
who indulge it, it seems to be reasorable. 
How shall it be made to appear unreasonable ? 
I will make such suggestive answer as I may. 

1, There must be a hopeful spirit on the part 
of the colored people. Nothing can be accom- 
plished by despair and inaction, which, indeed, 
could tend only to confirm the prejudice. There 
must be hope to stimulate effort. The men who 
rise out of a lowly condition are they who be- 
lieve in themselves, in truth and in Providence ; 
who, having a lofty aspiration and a manly 
ambition, strive to escape from the ignoble 
present and to create a noble future. History is 
a record of successes for heroes of this character ; 
heroes who have transformed shame into glory 
and made a title of honor out of a name of in- 
famy. There was a time when an ordinary 
native of England, a born Briton, was considered 
a barbarian ; so that if a man wanted to pur- 
chase from military captives an intelligent slave 
he took care to select one of another nation. So 
the Roman Cicero warned his friend and fellow 
countryman, Atticus, not to expect to find 
among the captives whom Cesar should bring 
from Britain any with a knowledge of letters or 
music: “Hx quibus nullos puto te literis aut 
musicis eruditos expectare.” But now Great 
Britain stands in the foremost rank of civiliza- 
tion, and is more likely to look with contempt 
on an ordinary Italian as only fit to be a common 
laborer or to go around the streets with an organ 
and a monkey than is an Italian to despise an 
Englishman. The name “Quaker” two cen- 
turies ago was an opprobrium. It represented 


practical question nevertheless is: What will 
best remove it, and how, meanwhile, can it 
most easily be borne? There are serious evils 
which, at the start, wo are compelled, in 
a certain sense, measurably to accept and 
to be patient under them. If one falls 
and bruises himself, it is poor policy 
to make the most of the injury, to think of it 
continually, to speak of it to each friend he 
meets, to look at it every few mimutes and to 
pinch the tender spot frequently to be sure that 
it aches. He will feel better, will get well sooner 
and will be pleasanter company for others if he 
makes as little of it as hecan while applying 
the proper remedies and waiting hopefully for a 
cure. Similarly, if he meets with a great afflic- 
tion, it is uuwise to surrender himself too much 
to its power, to refuse to be comforted, to brood 
day and night over his sorrow, to pity himself 
extravagantly as the most afflicted person in the 
community. Far better is it that he should face 
his troubles bravely, like a man and a Christian, 
accept the situation for the present asa provi- 
dential trial, turn off his thoughts to daily and 
hourly duiies and hope for the coming of 
brighter days in Gud’s good time. And so when 
& young man, starting out in life, finds poverty 
to be a great obstacle to his success, socially and 
in business relations, and notices the undue 
homage paid on all sides to meve wealth, the 
evil is sore, yet it is unwise to fret himself into 
unhappiness and acidity by constant repining 
and by severe remarks about the rich. Better 
were it to think as little as possible of is penni- 
less misfortune and to push on in a vigorous use 
of such opportunities as he can control, practic- 
ing morality and economy in hope of the time 
when he shall have acquired a capital or shall 
have made his intelligence and character serve 
in the stead of money to recommend him to 
public and social regard. 

On this common sense principle of procedure 
colored men will be happier and more successful, 
also, not to brood over present evils and morbid- 
ly pect every white man of hostility to the 





to the common mind, especially in Mi h 
setts, the worst kind of a religious fanatic—a 
pretender to inspiration, a reviler of all that was 
sacred in Church and State, a disturber of public 
worship, and an exhibitor of personal nudity 
under the plea of being, after the manner of the 
old prophets, a sign to those spiritually naked. 
He who bore it was fined and whipped, im- 
prisoned and hung. But at the present day it 
stands for a highly respected gentleman, with a 
wide-brimmed hat, who wears broadcloth, 
though with ampler coat skirts than is usual; 
who is well-to-do in the world, is a good neigh- 
bor, a peaceable citizen, the last man to create 
any disorder, a shrewd man of business, a 
true philanthropist and a very creditable 
specimen of a Christian. In like manner 
the name Methodist, bestowed in ridicule, 
has come to honor, no longer represent- 
ing an ignorant, narrow-minded, enthusiastic 
few, but standing for millions of intelligent, 
sensible saints, who compose one of the 
largest and most useful denominations of 
Protestant Christendom. But the grandest in- 
stance of triumph is in connection with the 
very case presented in the text; and that, too, in 
a double respect. When Nathanael, in reply to 
Philip’s statement, alluded to the bad reputation 
of Nazareth, the fact related to its past history ; 
and on seeing Jesus, he speedily learned not to rely 
too much on the popular prejudice. But soona 
new and deeper abhorrence attached to the name 
“Nazarene” in the mind of both Jew and Gen- 
tile, because of the very person to whom Philip 
favorably drew Nathanael’s attention. If the 
Jews had had a prejudice against any and every 
Nazarine, who can express the animosity and 
loathing with which, after the scene on Calvary, 
they came to regard him who was everywhere 
known as “the Nazarene”; the man who had 
been condemned by the Sanhedrim and igno- 
miniously executed by the Roman Governor on 
@ cross, as a pretender to the Messiahship? For 
more than two centuriés the name was one of 
contempt through the civilized world. But 
gradually came a change. The word began to be 
used with respect, and then with reverence. It 
was heard with honorable mention from the em- 
peror on his throne, and was on the lips of mil- 
lions in worship. And now for ages it has not 
only been redeemed from reproach, but has been 
crowned with eternal glory, and from all parts 
of the world men make pilgrimages to Nazareth 
as to one of the holy places of earth. 

There is no reason, then, why the men of our 
American Nazareth should despair of bringing 
it to honor. They should hopefully labor to 
create a new future, in which the word shall 
have a new meaning. 

2. The action of the colored race must be wise 
and appropriate, such as will naturally tend to re- 
deem this modern Nazareth from reproach. All 
kinds of action will not answer the purpose. Let 
me mention one or two’ which should be care- 
fully avoided. They should not depend upon 
utterance of complaint, or indulgence in denun- 
ciation or exhibition of a morbid sensitiveness. 
I know that the temptation thus to indulge is 

great, for the burden to be borne is 
heavy; how heavy, they best know who have it 
to bear; and the injustice of the prejudice, in 
some of its manifestations, is glaring. But the 








elevation of his colored brother, but rather to 
be intent on the best discharge of present dutics ; 
net to maintain a state of chronic irritation, as 
if a new and unexpected insult were being 
offered them, and as if no progress had been 
made in public sentiment, but to start patiently 
with the existing state of things, thoughtful that 
it is better than the past, and hoping, with God’s 
blessing, to make it unspeakably better still. As 
a Christian the colored man should keep before 
him the example of the Saviour himself, ‘ who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, threatened not; but committed him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously,” and who 
thus avoided sin and preserved inward peace. 
Nor yet should the inhabitants of our Ameri- 
can Nazareth rely upon appeals to pity and 
petitions for special notice and favor asa relief 
from the evil complained of, Some pursue this 
course and ask for position, because they are 
colored men, and with the expectation that a 
benevolent compassion for the misfortunes of 
the race will overlook defects of ability, educa- 
tion, skill and experience. But in the end this 
will be found to be a mistake. For it is not a 
manifestation of strength, but is rather an ad- 
mission of weakness, without a willingness to 
accept the necessary consequences, It is asking 
to have something done for them, as colored 
men, which would not be done for white men of 
the same limited qualifications. This request 
will result in disappointment ; for it will not be 
considered just to the interests involved, and, 
then, like every other unreasonable request, it will 
re-act to their disadvantage. They will appear 
immodest and presuming; ambitious beyond 
their abilities, and demanding to be dealt with 
beyond their merits, and then as morbidly imag- 
ining wrongs and insults because of their 
disappointments where none are intended or 
exist. No; a wiser, truer, juster plan is for the 
colored race to demand simply to be judged by 
the same standard as the white race in the 
unavoidable competitions of life. They must not 
ask to be favored because they come from 
Nazareth—that will never overcome the prevalent 
aversion—but they must claim to be accepted at 
their actual worth, irrespective of their connec- 
tion with Nazareth, precisely as if they hailed 
from some other quarter, and to be allowed to 
obtain in free competition any position for 
which they are reasonably qualified. This is 
rational in itself, cannot justly be denied by 
others, and is thoroughly self-respectful, with- 
out the least taint of presumption or immodesty. 
Let those of African blood present, in their 
character and achievements, evidence that the 
prejudice against them is unreasonable,and there- 
fore should be given up. It is not to be scolded 
down, or wept down, but lived down, This has 
been the road to success in all similar cases. 
Philip’s reply to the incredulous question of 
Nathanael about Nazareth was simply, ‘‘Come 
and see.” He went and saw Jesus himself, and 
in the light of the evidence of his greatness and 
worth prejudice could no longer exist. He con- 
fessed the truth: “Rabbi, thou art the Son of 


- God. Thou art the King of Israel.”, . Similarly 


Christianity lived down the contempt which for 
three centuries followed the religion of “ the 
Nazarene.” By the same method the despised 
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Quakers and Methodists rose to honor. Early in 
this century it was derisively asked in the lead- 
ing quarterly review of Great Britain, ‘‘ Who 
reads an American book?” It would have been 
of little avail had we simply became angry 
at the insult and answered with raillery; or 
had we hunted up one or two respectable authors 
in attempted reply; for, at that time, we truly 
had no national literature. But we took a bet- 
ter course. We fostered education, we encour- 
aged learning, we pushed investigation, we devel- 
oped authorship. And now, in the presence of 
the works of our poets and novelists, of our his- 
torians and metaphysicians, of our theologians 
and scientists, no intelligent man in the Old 
World would dare to ask the insulting question 
of old, while the bust of our Longfellow is soon 
to grace Westminster Abbey between the tombs 
of Chaucer and Dryden. Common sense declares 
that if any one doubts whether Nazareth can 
yield a “ good thing,” the surest way to dissolve 
his doubts is for Nazareth to produce the “ good 
thing" before his eyes. When the colored race, 
by patient industry, by wise use of opportunities 
of education and action, shall demonstrate its 
ability by the logic of facts, no one will be found 
to gainsay the conclusion, It requires no rea- 
soning nor eloquence to convince the world 
that the sun shines in the heaven. Itself proves 
it by simply shining. Only the blind remain un- 
convinced. The future of the colored man is in 
his own hands. He may make it what he will. 
This should be a perpetual inspiration to every 
colored person to do his best, in whatever station 
he may be found; whether he be student or 
teacher, laborer or employer, typewriter or edi- 
tor, voter at the ballot-box or occupant of a 
public office of honor and profit. 

But it should not be forgotten that time must 
be an important element in solving this problem. 
The proverb asserts that ‘ confidence is a plant 
of slow growth,” which applies to a race as well 
as to an individual. As ‘‘Rome was not built 
in a day,” 80a race cannot be suddenly lifted 
from ignorance and the other evil effects of 
bondage, to intelligence, culture, honor and 
power. It requires twenty-one years to change 
an infant intoa man; and even with the advant- 
ages of modern civilization it will take two or 
three generations fully to place the colored peo- 
ple, as a class, by the side of their white breth- 
ren. Happily individuals will move upward 
with greater rapidity, though they will be 
weighted with their race connections. The in- 
stances of individual success are indeed already 
numerous, This time element must be borne in 
mind by the whites lest they expect too 
much of the colored race and criticise a slow 
progress too severely; lest they fail to give 
him due credit for the favorable change 
which has occurred since emancipation, at a 
period} when difficulties were greatest and 
advantages fewest. They must be just to 
their struggling brothers, and cry out at each 
new step of progress: ‘* Well done!” The col- 
ored people, also, must remember this indispensa- 
ble element of time, Otherwise they may be too 
readily discouraged as they see that knowledge 
and culture are of tardy growth, that prejudice 
dies slowly and that the present generation 
must largely pass away before any great change 
will ap,ear. Andsome of them must remember 
it for a somewhat opposite reason, lest they im- 
agine that either they personally, or their race 
have already made more progress than is really 
true, and thus be disappointed and indignant 
because more is not conceded to premature de- 
mands. They must not trust too confidently to 
their own judgment of their own progress, and 
they must not confound entirely distinct things 
—to wit, the clear principle of opening the way 
to all useful and honorable positions to the col- 
ered equally with the white, and the more du- 
bious fact of the actual qualification of partic- 
ular colored men for particular places. Thus 
there can be no doubt that civil offices should be~ 
open to the Negro as well as to the Anglo-Saxon ; 
but it does not follow, if some aspiring Negro 
politician, of moderate abilities, small acquire- 
ments and limited experience in public affairs, 
should ask to be made Secretary of State, and 
should be backed by numerous sympathizing 
friends, that he ought to be appointed rather 
than a more competent white man; or that if he 
were refused the place it would be because of 
prejudice against color. There has not yet been 
time for colored men to produce many, if any, 
candidates qualified for such a responsible post, 
Surprise is sometimes expressed that colored 
men are not more frequently placed in positions 
where they would manage large enterprises and 
administer important trusts, in which the cap- 
ital has been furnished by white people. It is 
beeause time enough has not yet elapsed, in 
which, by amassing property, endowing institu- 
ions, and successfully carrying on enterprises of 
their own, they could manifest the combined 
shrewdness, caution and good judgment which 
demonstrate ability and command confidence. 
To place them prematurely in positions of re- 
sponsibility would not be safe for the interests 
involved, nor could it redound to the credit of 
the race. Untimely births are always weak, 
High qualifications for the important 


men, except in that way, and intelligent, sober- 
parr bey colored men will not, and I am glad to 
say do not think to be exceptions to the rule. 
They accept ‘and even demand the same high 
standard, and they are patiently working up to 
it in matters of skilled labor, of trade, of edu- 
cation, of literature, of public office. Where 
qualifications are at all equal, a preference may 
wisely be given to the colored man for encour- 
agement. Remember that the point which now 
concerns us is to overcome the prejudice against 
the American Nazareth, and that this is to be 
aecomplished by presenting actual evidence that 
the same good which we expect elsewhere is 
found there also. That evidence cannot be pro- 
duced in a day with respect to a race or with 
respect to an individual. There must be long 
labor and patient waiting, during which some 
will have a joyful success and others will “ die 
without the sight,” or, like Moses of old, will 
have but a Pisgah view of “the promised land” 
into which they themselves may not enter. But 
none the less, in the fullness of time, the chosen 
people shall cross the obstructing Jordan of 
prejudice and receive their inheritance, and 
every stroke of present effort will have prepared 
the way. Meanwhile, let them make the best use 
of what their increasing intelligence will enable 
them to provide among themselves of action 
and enjoyment in the various relations of life. 
Why lose present good while hoping and strug- 
gling for something better in the future ? 

Some alarmists are unnecessarily troubled 
about the future relations of the white and col- 
ored races as equal citizens of this great repub- 
lic. We are not called to be prophets, but saints. 
Our anxiety should be about duty, not about 
future events. If the present be filled with justice 
and humanity, with intelligence and virtue, the 
future will take care of itself; for a righteous 
God reigns. When I was in Switzerland, I went 
one morning to the point of land below Geneva, 
where the clay-colored Arne, with its stream 
fresh from the foot of the glacier, but mixed 
with the détritus of ground rock brought from 
under that crushing pressure, joins the azure 
waters of the Rhone as they flow out from their 
temporary resting place in Lake Leman, where 
they have parted with all defilement, For a long 
space after their confluence, the two rivers, 
though confined within the same banks, are sepa- 
rate parallel streams, each preserving its own hue 
and refusing to mingle with the other; and it 
seems as if so they should abide till they should 
reach the all-engulfing ocean. But a kcen eye, 
on a clear day, looking toward the horizon, sees 
a sweep of the mighty river where the discord 
has ended and the two streame are one. And 
why should we doubt that, similarly, the turbid 
stream of the colored race, which brings with it 
the evils caused by the grinding weight of ages 
of oppression, will, in the channel of American 
history, ultimately unite peacefully with the 
comparatively clearer stream of the white race, 
which has had opportunity to deposit its ignor- 
ance and crudities in the long period of civiliza- 
tion and culture? 

And now, in view of what has been said, we 
can see the true position and understand the 
mission of Howard University, It comes in, as 
a modern Philip, to mediate between doubting, 
prejudiced Nathanaels and the American Nazar- 
eth. When men scornfully or dubiously ask : Can 
any good thing come out of the colored race? 
this institution quietly says: “Come and see,” 
Our doors stand wide open in every department 
to men and women of all races, and hither flock, 
in increasing numbers, those of the colored 
race who seek the higher education. To them 
we point as evidence of the capacity of the 
“American citizen of African descent.” We show 
creditable proficiency in ull grades and depart- 
ments of study—the ancient and modern clas- 
sics, mathematics, sci , law, dicine and 
theology. Nor is this proficiency confined, as 
many would predict, to those of mixed race; 
but, on the contrary, much of the best scholar- 
ship and most reliable character has been found 
in those whose faces showed the pure Afri- 
can blood, This university stands between 
the two races, with a needed word for 
each. To the whites it says: ‘The colored man 
can become qualified for all positions in life, and 
the way shall be open before him. To the colored 
people it says: “You must become qualified 
before you can claim positions, and here you 
shall find an opportunity.” It is thus faithful to 
the truth in all its applications. 

And you who this week go forth as graduates, 
to enter upon hitherto untried responsibilities, 
with the mingled hopes and fears attendant at 
the beginning of the work of life, may under- 
stand the important relation which you sustain 
to your race in the matter which has been under 
consideration, Your lives are to be part of the 
evidence which shall convince the American peo- 
ple of the worthiness of your race to participate 
in affairs on an equality with all others. Never 
allow yourselves to be ashamed of your race or 
to despair of its bright future. Starting at this 
early period of ite newly-acquired freedom, you 
can aspire to the honor of being among the 
founders of its coming greatness ; an honor far 
superior to that of simply inheriting grand re- 








positions 
cannot be gained without patient application and 
special training. They are not gained by white 


sults of what ancestors have been and have done. 
Do not reject the ideas which I have laid before 


you, if a view now and then has differed in some 
respect from those which you may have hastily 
adopted, or if it has »remed to point out a longer 
road to success: hag gal ambition may 
have suggested. sway the ungenerous, 
uncharitable and unworthy suspicion that no 
advice from a white man is to be trusted. Some 
of us have a record on this subject, made before 
many of our crities were out of their baby- 
clothes ; and our sacrifices for your race, in the 
past, were too costly for us to be lacking in 
good faith now. It may well be, also, that the 
very same fidelity to principle, which in other 
years led us to tell unwelcome truth to tho op- 
pressors, now impels us to utter unwelcome 
truth te the oppressed, Ponder it earnestly, act 
apon it fearlessly, Go forth with a high ambi- 
tion for yourselves and your people, yet with an 
intelligent conception of the difficulties to be 
encountered, of the modesty to be preserved, of 
the patience to be practiced, of the results to be 
accomplished and of the means to be used. 
Make use of virtue, education and property, to 
create in the popular mind a new and higher 
estimate of your race, And may the blessing of 
God go with you and be upon you, for time and 
for eternity. 





INDIGESTION. 


Dyspepsia has sometimes been claimed as the 
great American disease. A Scotchman generally 
has a sniffling or a cold ; an Irishman a smother- 
ing about the heart; and an Englishman, as he 
increases in red blood, 1s worried about his liver. 
But your average American is dyspeptic, except 
that for variety it is now quite common to speak 
of itas alittle touch of the malaria, We think 
that there are some very good reasons why indi- 
gestion, in some form or other, isa very common 
complaint. It has certainly become a charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century, especially in 
America, to do work in a somewhat hurried way. 
There is a development of the nervous suscepti- 
bility at the expense of those forces which have 
to do with digestion and assimilation. Not only 
does this make greater demands upon alimenta- 
tion, but in itself it interferes directly with the 
process of digestion. This has been tested by feed- 
ing persons when under continued excitement, and 
by comparison of the activity of digestion in 
two dogs fed precisely the same and killed, the 
one after three hours of rest, and the other after 
three hours of violent exercise. Besides, how- 
ever, this general law, the habit of rapidity 
finds its most active indulgence at the table. 
We once had occasion to wait in a large eating- 
house of New York City to watch the process of 
eating. It was marvelous to see how many would 
finish a meal in ten minutes; how many moze 
in fifteen, including baked apple-dumplings as 
a dessert, Even many of these who staid longer, 
spent so much time in waiting or talking, that 
the act of eating was itself hurcied. Nothing 
that a man does in life should be more deliber- 
ated than that of eating. This wonderful 
mechanism of supply cannot be too closely 
studied ; how the glands of the mouth are sup- 
plied with juices and lubricants so that there 
may not enter into the stomach any drinks at 
all or any food either so dry or so unmedicated 
as to be indigestible, If one had no teeth, very 
much would be gained in the eating of soft 
food by moving it about with the tongue, so as 
to stir well into it these marvelous fluids which 
the chemistry of Nature has provided. Then the 
teeth of all varieties, shapes, sizes, with cutting 
edges, with grinding surfaces, are unequaled by 
any mills of human construction, The muscles 
which operate them are used to crack walnuts 
by many a child who does not use them very 
much to masticate food. The origin of very 
many cases of dyspepsia is justin the fact that 
the mouth as the mixing and grinding place of 
food is ignored. A well-chewed slice of fresh 
cucumber is not so indigestible as many think ; 
but such a@ slice lodged whole against the mucous 
membrane of the stomach may stay there a long 
time and become a source of irritation, If food 
is well chewed and thoroughly mixed the juices 
and the motions of the stomach seem to take 
comparatively little heed of its composition. 
Food thus prepared for a healthy stomach 
can be of very composite admixture and 
yet not be indigestible. It is soon “+o 
softened and chymified as im little quan- 
tities at a time to find its way through 
the pyloric end of the stomach, ready for those 
other processes which take place in the upper 
intestine. When the stomach is irritated the 
muscles here often act in a spasmodic manner, 
and the stirring or peristaltic action is greatly 
disturbed. The number that recover from dys- 
pepsia, when they find out the errors of method 
they have committed, is so great as to show that 
no part of the human system is more inclined to 
keep right if only it has a chance, The great 
trouble is that, so often ailments, which are 4 
direct result of errors in modes of eating or in 
the materials used, are attributed to some other 
oo 2 Heart palpitation very often occurs from 

So-called liver complaint 





disturbed digestion. 
is generally a form of mal-agsimilation, and it is 





ages when it was so possible to get right food, 
to secure right preparation of it by cooking and 
mastication, and to get from it physical forces, 


bear upon physical duties, and there are mylti- 
tudes of others who would improve in duty, com- 
fort and capacity, by remembering that indiges- 
tion is generally not inherited, but is a positive 
token of ere blunders. 


fine 3 Sts. 
ART IN THE HOME, 
itt 


Tere was atime when the hall of an aver- 
age house was a mere entry. That was the time 
before furnaces in the cellar or steam pipes all 
over the house were known. Then the rooms 
were kept warm with stoves and grates, and the 
hall was cold in Winter, while in Summer it was 
a mere flue for draughts. Now the vonditions 
are changed. Furnaces and steam pipes are 
common, and the whole house is heated. The 
hall is no longer a passage-way ; it is aroom. Even 
in the country and in houses where there is no fur- 
nace, much more is made of the hall than formerly. 
It has been found a good way to equalize the 
temperature of the house to put one of the large 
self-feeding stoves in the hall, This, in a small 
house will heat the upper rooms sufficiently for 
occupancy. Thereis no longer a necessity that 
such stoves should be ugly. The old round de- 
sign of black iron and mica has given place to 
square stoves of nickel and tile, 

Butit is easy nowadays to heat the hall. It 
saves fires in other parts of the house todo so. 
It equalizes the temperature and so prevents 
the frequent cold that is taken in going from’ 
one part of the house to another, 

The hall should be large and it should be 
heated, It is the place of entrance, the place of 
welcome to the whole house, and it should be 
beautiful. When a visitor enters your house, let 
him be greeted with joy and with beauty. All 
who come and go must see the hall, But you say: 
“TfI heat my hall and make it a room, it gets 
chilled every time the door is opened.” To obviate 
that, a curtain on poles and rings may be swung 
across the hall and a few feet in from the front 
door, It should be a curtain of heavy stuff, and 
boldly but not elaborately wrought. It should 
be of euch stuff that it can be brushed and 
handled without deterioration, and it should 
come well to the floor. The double-faced canton 
flannel is not a bed material for this use. The 
principal objection to its use is that it fades; but 
in most halls there is little sunlight; and so this 
objection becomes invalid, A broad band near 
the top—in appliqué embroidery, or in an 
arabesque tracery of some contrasting color, 
makes a good effect, The writer knows of sach 
a curtain, of deep maroon drapery, embroiderec 
with gold braid in a pattern of conventional pome- 
granates, Another one is in terra-cotta colored 
material, upon which a band of lattice work is laid 
at about sixteen inches from the top, in narrow 
velvet ribbon. The intersections of this lattice 
work have each a steel button, and at top 
and bottom of the band there isa wide strip of 
black velvet with steel dise buttons, placed about 
an inchapart, The contrasts are not toostrong 
for the subdued light, every ray of which is 
caught and reflected from the bright steel but- 
tons. Ora curtain may be made of the irregular 
patchwork of upholsterers’ damask, such a# can 
be bought by the pound and joined to please the 
fancy of the maker; only the regular geomet- 
rics of the old-fashioned bed-quilt should be 
avoided, An old fashioned bed coverle(, home- 
spun, home-dyed, and home-woven in checks of 
yellow and indigo blue can be used asa hall-cur- 
tain. The rods and rings can be had at any up- 
holsterer’s, Or, in the country or where the purse 
does not permit of their being obtained ready 
made, the rod can be made in any carpenter's 
shop, and the rings in any blacksmith’s shop 
where quarter-inch iron wire cun be had. These 
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kept clean and in repair, and may be put down in 
as elaborate patterns of parquetry as one may 
be able or willing to pay for. Tiles may be used 
for bordering with good effect, since as a border 
they are not likely te be broken, But with 
simple, well-joined boards of pine, the grain 
filled with some warm pigment, and the whole 
oiled and rubbed to a polisti, a good floor may be 
made; one upon which rugs look well and are 
not difficult to keep in order. 

In regard to rugs, they should be strictly for 
use, Nothing can be worse than the elaborate 
floral designs in light colors that were once in 
vogue. A rug that sold well in London repre- 
sented the cherubs of the Madonna di San Sisto 
on light blue ground. And sometimes the light 
blue or red sheep skin rugs are seen in halls to 
this day. How unpleasant to plant a soiled boot 
in its fluffy depths, There are some very good 
Japanese rugs now made, in neutral tints of 
brown and blue and gray, that cost but little and 
last remarkably well. There are Smyrna rugs of 
roughest wool, and not so thick but they can be 
easily taken up and beaten. Their patterns are 
#0 vague and their colors so intermixed and sub- 
dued that they harmonize with almost all 
surroundings. And there are many home-made 
rugs that do excellent service in a hall, Those 
made of little slips of woolen atuff or yarn, pulled 
through the meshes of burlap, are not difficult to 
make, and the materials for them can be found 
in every household, Let there be rugs, strong, 
of simple design, neutral colors, and light enough 
to be shaken easily. 

In the brief space at command it is not possible 
to treat of walls and stairs and lights and pic- 
tures that are suitable to halls, Let there be all 
these things; and they shall be spoken of more 
at length later. But let there be, first of all, a 
good, broad, open hall, and not a mere p K 


of Hamath, having a son Iuram or Ioram. Now, 
Hamath was at that time (of David) an inde- 
pendent Hittite kingdom, the rival of Syrian 
Damascus. Accordingly ‘he compares the name 
of Thai or Thai with Thii and Taci, and that of 
Inada, her father, with Iva, or Ava,a city men- 
tioned in connection with Hamath. The Syrian 
regions of the Hittites and the landof Naharina 
were familiar to Amenhotep III. These, also, 
may be compared with that of a town in Syria, 
Thiai, or Thai, or Thia, mentioned in the Kar- 
pak lists of Thothmes ITI, next in order to Shab- 
tuna, an important place near the lake of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, and not far south of Hamath, in 
the midst of the Hittite region. The Hittite la- 
dies appear to have been fair in complexion and 
to have had delicately formed features, as is 
shown by a fine relief in porcelain in the British 
Museum. ‘Is it not probable,” he concludes, 
“that these fair foreigners in Egypt were Hit- 
tites, and not aan rel 





Science, 


Tux great range of variation in Nature 
seems yet unknown to many scientific men, and 
as a consequence of this want of knowledge, 
hybrids are reported continually as being dis 
covered when the so-called hybrid is just as like- 
ly to be a mere wandering under the law of 
variation. The casep.of so-called hybridisem in 
Nature are mere guesses, chiefly from some char- 
acters of two species already known, being 
apparent in the variation. It was at one time 
believed by European botanists that the oxlip 
was a hybrid between the cowslip and the prim- 
rose ; but it is now known to be but a mere varia- 
po quite independent of the seminal action of 








way ; a place to linger in and not to shun. 


Biblical Research. 


A sma. cuneiform tablet, giving list of 
signs, eclipses, etc., indicates the points of the 
compass in the following manner: ‘ The south 
is Elam, the north is Akkad, the east is Su-edin 
and Guti, the west is Phanicaa, On the right is 
Akkad, on the left is Elam, above (in front) is 
Phoenicia, behind is Su-edin and Guti.” Upon 
which Mr. Theo, G, Pinches observes that here 
Klam and Akkad are placed in cpposition to 
each other, and that, as these countries lie with 
regard to cach other northwest and southeast re- 
spectively, we must regard the north of the in- 
scriptions as our northwest and the south as our 
routheast. Phovnicia is, therefore, the country 
southwest of Mesopotamia and Su-edin with 
Guti northeast, Akkad is probably Armenia, 
and not the northern part of Babylonia, In 
most ancient times the earth was doubt- 
less regarded as square, with the sides 
towards the four points of the compass; 
but, apparently, the want of a more definite de- 
termination being felt, the cardinal points were 
shifted to the angles of the square. Mr. Bertin 
adds that thes» facts confirm the difference in 
orientation between the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. Asis well known the Egyptians 
placed their monuments so that the sides faced 
the four points of the compass; but the Assyri- 
ans the corners, By the light of this text 
we now see that with these ancient peoples there 
were no points of the compass in our modern 
understanding of the matter, but rather cardin- 
al regions, North, South, East and West. The 
central part of the Egyptian northern region 
corresponded to our North, and extended there- 
from from northeast to northwest ; the southern 
region from southeast to southwest. On the 
contrary, the Assyrians, copying the Akkadians, 
placed their cardinal regions the other way, their 
north corresponding to the side from north to 
weat, and their west to the side from west to 
south, There was one temple, Z-sagil, in Baby- 
lon, oriented like the Egyptian buildings, and one 
in Egypt, the step-pyramid of Sakkara, oriented 
asthe Assyrian temples, The former, the re- 
mains of which are now called Babil by the 
Arabs, was no doubt erected, or its foundations 
laid, before the Akkadian ipvasion, and the latter 
probably erected in Egypt under Assyrian or 
Semitic influence, 


.... Rev. H. G. Tomkins, relying upon the ex- 
ceedingly limited ground of similarity of name, 
would find the native place of the beautiful 
Queen Thii, the consort of Amenhotep III, who 
is believed to have been a foreign princess and 
who appears to have introduced the worship of 
the solar disk, Aten, into Egypt, inSyria, Her 
father’s name was Iuaa, and her mother’s namo 
Tuaé. In the Louvre is group of an Egyptian 
nobleman, with his wife Taci, with their 
infant. Her complexion, like that of Queen 
Thii and her race, is painted rosy, and not yel- 
low, like the Egyptian women. Iuiu, Uai, Nai, 
are names belonging to the same race, neither 


But Mr. Tomkins turns to names of similar form 
in the Bible, pertaining to persons living in a 
quarter with which Egypt had somewhat to do. 
Here we find a Tai, or Tot (or Thai, Thot) King 


pecies, a necessity to hybridity. In our 
own country such cases of supposed hybrids are 
often reported. Recently the “ Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club” had illustrations of three 
new hybrid oaks found near Washington; but 
there was nothing to show that they were not 
ordinary variations. The distinction between 
hybridity and innate varability is a very import- 
ant one to those who are studying the origin 
of species, 


--.»The near completion of Bentham and 
Hooker's Genera Plantarum gives an oppor- 
tunity for a new enumeration of the number of 
plants already known to and described by 
botanists. It appears that the number of known 
genera is about 8,000 and the species about 
100,000. As to what 1a genus and what is a 
species botanists still differ. Some would make 
more and some lees, The distinguished authors 
of this work are not given to making species on 
slight differences, nor to uniting genera so much 
aw others would; so that on the whole the 
enumeration will be one generally acceptable to 
botanists, All the genera of flowering plants 
have been now completely described. Mr. Ben- 
tham was sixty years of age before he com- 
menced this wonderful work, and the fact that 
he has lived, hale and hearty, to complete it, 
will be very encouraging to many who at sixty 
often begin to think it useless to commence any 
serious undertaking requiring some years to 
finish. 


. Innumerable mysteries yet invite scientific 
exploration. The flesh of animals feeding on 
the same plant yields different kinds of meat, and 
plants growing on the same soil select the food, 
or, perhaps, from the same food build up differ- 
ent structures in each species. The wide diver- 
gences are often striking. M. Mangon, of La 
Manche has been experimenting with the Ice 
Plant (Mesembrianthemum crystallinum), Grown 
side by side with the cabbage and celery, it was 
found, on analysis that the plant was formed of 
a weak solution of alkaline salts held together 
by a vegetable tissue, the weight of which was 
less than two per cent. of the total mass. The 
ashes formed of salts of soda and potash form 43 
per cent. of the dried plant. M. Mangon be- 
lieves that it might be possibly profitable in 
some peculiar localities to grow the Ice Plant, 
especially for the potash it contains. 


.»» Though we are not quite sure of the orig- 
inal home of the orange and lemon, indigenous 
species of their allies are met with in various 
parts of the world. Most of these, however, 
produce such austere fruit, that, whatever may 
have been the early origin of our edible species, 
it seems probable that they have undergone con- 
siderable modification by the hand of man, or 
else his tastes have been very much modified 
through the long ages, That the latter element 
is worth some consideration is evident from Aus- 
trian experience. The native lemon, Citrus Aus- 
tralasica, is so bitter and intensely acid, that no 
immigrant can stand it; but it is said that the 
children of the settlers take to it with avidity, 
and manage to eat it with an apparent relish. 
But, then, children all over the world eat many 
green things which they sometimes come to 
abandon as they mature. 


.. +The ripening of fruits is rather a chemical 
than a vital process. It is only whén disorgani- 
zation has in a measure commenced that a fruit 





is fit to eat. The freezing of a Persimmon 
hastens decay and its edible condition ; and the 








Medlar is not good till it is rotting as the 
English, or. bletted, as one. might more politely 
say, by employing a French word. The famous 
Queensland Plum (Quwenia cerasifera), a juicy 
red fruit, is very acid as it comes from the tree, 
but after being buried in sand for a short time 
becomes one of the most palatably refreshing of 
the fruits of that  eagion. 


P evsonalities, 


Jupcx Lonastaert, of Georgia, was travel- 
ing once from Augusta to Charleston, when his 
personality was revealed, by the greeting of a 
friend, to a rural-looking man and woman who 
occupied the seat behind him. The man, im- 
mediately catching the name, leaned over the seat 
and asked in the most excited manner: ‘‘ Be you 
Jedge Longstreet, what writ ‘Georgy Scenes’?” 
The Judge replied: ‘Iam that unfortunate in- 
dividual.” This was enough for the raw-boned 
Georgian. He turned to his traveling compan- 
ion and waking her in the most unceremonious 
styls, said: ‘Gitup here, Sal! Git up! Why, 
Lordy Massy, here’s the biggest man in the State 
of Georgy. He’s theone what writ ‘Georgy 
Scenes’!” Then turning to the much amused 
Judge, he said: ‘* Thisis my wife, Sal, Jedge. We 
was jest spliced this mornin’, and are goin’ down 
the road a piece to a log-rollin’, and it’ll be some- 
thin’ to tell the boys that I’ve shook hands with 
you.” The Judge congratulated the couple, 
wishing them long life and happiness, which so 
pleased the bride that she presented him with a 
big red apple. 


----On the Herrenisel, in the Chiemissee, at 
the entrance to the Bavarian Tyrol, the King of 
Bavaria has been for the last six years building 
palace villa, which rumor says will surpass in 
splendor, comfort, elegance, and almost in artist- 
ic perfection, all the other royal residences in 
the world. The main building has been some 
time completed, including the great banqueting 
room (which is 30 feet longer than that at Ver- 
sailles), the reception hall, and the state apart- 
ments. The resources of art have been taxed to 
the utmost, the very door handles and window 
fastenings being of exquisite design and work- 
manship, There is an abundance of beautiful 
wood carving. And if the walls are not clothed 
with paintings like those in the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, they are lined with most beautiful and 
costly marbles. 


-..-Benator Edmunds has been charmed by 
Mount Tacoma, in Washington Territory. ‘I 
have been through the Swiss mountains,” he 
says, “‘and I am compelled to own that, incred- 
ible as the assertion may appear, there is 
absolutely no comparison between the finest ef- 
fects that are exhibited there and what is seen 
in approaching this grand isolated mountain.” 
The senator gives this advice to the tourist: 
‘* Buy a guide-book, and then avoid the beaten 
paths it recommends, It leads inevitably to 
where fashion has gone, and if you want real 
rest and recreation you must not go there.” 


.».-The Honorary Secretary of the committee 
which was appointed to place a bust of Long- 
fellow in Westminster Abbey has presented to 
the American committee five hundred letters 
from persons of note who subscribed toward the 
expenses of the bust, which are to be kept in 
some public institution in New England as 
a testimonial of the high esteem in which the 
poet was held by the best minds of Great Britian. 


..»-General Crook is as much stared at in 
Washington as if he were an Indian chief in full 
war-paint and feathers, instead of the quiet and 
unassuming individual every one knows bim to 
be. He is described as about six feet tall, weighs 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
his hair, somewhat sandy, is tinged with gray. 


.-In September the Emperor William, of 
Germany, will unveil the great national monu- 
ment in memory of the war of 1870. The 
figure will be of bronze, cast in Munich, and will 
stand on an immense granite pedestal situated 
on the edge of Niederwald, overlooking Bingen 
and the beautiful valley of the Rhine. 


..»-[smail Pasha, ex-Khédive of Egypt, has 
moved to England. No desirable social position 
ean be predicted for him there, since even in 
Naples he failed to excite anything but disgust 
and contempt. 


....Martin Luther’s own Bible is in a Berlin 
museum. On the title-page is written: “If thy 
word, O Lord, do not comfort me, I should 
perish in mivery. 1542, Mart. Luther, D.” 

--+»The daughter of John Bright is visiting 
the Yellowstone Park and other points of in- 
terest in the West, as the guest of General and 
Mrs, Howard, 


.. General Sheridan's mother is eighty-three 
years of age, and still lives in thehouse at 
Perry, O., in which “ Phil” was born. 


-»Henry Fielding Dickens, youngest son of 
Charles Dickens, has been appointed to the re- 
cordership of Deal. 


....Vietor Hugo is to spend several weeks in 
Switzerland this Summer, 








Pebbles, 


Poputas airs: Millionaires; also their heirs. 


.-“* Blood will tell” ; so be careful how you 
make confidants of your relations. 


.... Little gold pigs are worn as ornaments— 
probably because they are styelish. 


...-A Pittsburgh tailor sadly refers to his re- 
cently broken engagement as a “ kilt suit.” 


.... Worcester has an “R. A, T.” club, which 
entertains the public with plays, operettas, and 
the like. “ Hear me gnaw-ma” ought to be a 
favorite air. 


...» Willie: Mamma, will Susie and me have 
birthdays after we're dead? Mamma: Why, 
what do you mean? Willie: Why, like Washing - 
ton. Don’t you know? 


....A man named Gasbill recently applied to 
the Arkansas Legislature to change his name be- 
cause his girl always objected to his figure when- 
ever he’d metre. She said he was too high, and 
turned him off. 


.... Well,” said the lady whose husband had 
run away with the school-ma’am, “there's one 
consolation: I know the inside facts of this 
scandal, and that’s more than those spiteful old 
maids across the way do.” 


..“ My dear,” said Rattler at the tea-table, 
looking up from his evening paper, ‘this French- 
China trouble looks serious.” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Mrs. R., ‘Bridget broke the handle off the 
sugar-bowl to-day ; but I didn’t think you would 
notice it so soon.” 


...-A Los Angeles rancher has raised a pump- 
kin so large that his two children use a half 
each for a cradle. This may seem very wonder- 
ful in the rural districts ; but in this city three 
or four full-grown policemen have been found 
asleep on a single beat, 


.. Host (really in agony about his polished 
inlaid floor): ‘‘ Hadn’t you better come on the 
carpet, old fellow? ‘“I’mso afraid you might 
slip, you know.” Guest (with a wooden leg): 
“Oh | it’s all right, old fellow! Thanks! There’s 
a nail in the end, you know.” 


.... Passenger: ‘Will you be kind enough, sir, 
to inform me, sir, the location of berth No, 418?” 
Boatswain: “Take two turns and a half hitch, 
let go the weather main brace, clew up yer t’gal- 
lant stay-sail, port your helm, and ask the man 
at the wheel.” Passenger: ‘‘ Thanks,” 


....'*How much did you pay for your new 
dress?’ asked Mrs. Smith. ‘Eight cents a 
yard. They asked ten cents.” “Why,” said 
Mrs. Smith, ‘it is just like mine. Isn’tit? But 
I did better than you. They asked me eighteen 
cents, andI got it for twelve cents. I got off 
more than you.” 


..“*See here, landlord, didn’t you advertise 
an entire absence of flies and mosquitoes at this 
place?” “Certainly, sir; but those advertise- 
ments were prepared in March, and I assure you 
in the most solemn manner that we weren’t 
troubled in the least until the last of May. If you 
had only come up here in April you would have 
had a glorious time.” 


...»Professor Blackie once chalked on his 
notice-board in college: ‘The Professor is un- 
able to meet his classes to-morrow.” A waggish 
student removed the “‘c,” leaving “ lasses.” 
When the Professor returned, he noticed the 
new rendering. Equal to the occasion, the Pro- 
fessor quietly rubbed out the “1!” and joined in 
the hearty laughter of the “ asses.” 


....-Washington, who afterward became the 
Father of His Country, was one day dining at an 
old manor house on the Hudson with several 
heroes of the Revolution. Lafayette,who was 
present, turned to Washington and ssid pleas- 
antly: ‘General, try a potato.” “Sir!” re- 
plied the Father of His Country, fixing a look on 
Lafayette which those present never forgot: ‘I 
never eat potatoes,” There was nota dry eye 
at the table. 


.... Mr. Peet, a rather diffident man, was una- 
ble to prevent himself from being introduced one 
evening to a fascinating young lady, who, mis- 
understanding his name, constantly addressed 


’ him as Mr. Peters, much to the gentleman’s dis- 


tress. Finally, summoning courage, he bash- 
fully but earnestly remonstrated, “Oh don’t call 
me Peters; call me Peet.” ‘Ah! but I don’t 
know you well enough, Mr. Peters!” said the 


young lady, blushing. 


...-!* Mr. Blifkins, I do wish you would give 
up that abominable practice of punning,” said 
the good lady to her old man at breakfast, this 

“You don’t like punning, my dear?” 
said old B,, with affected surprise. ‘You know 
very well that I don’t. I'drather have a hedge- 
hog in the house than a punster. “TI see,” 
said the incorrigible brute: ‘‘ Hedgehog, 
eh? H’m—hog. Ab, yos—it’s for pork- 
you-pine,” and he slipped under his end of the 
table just in time to dodge the missile hurled st 
his head by the now thoroughly exasperated 
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School and College. 


Srverat New England college presidents have 
been interviewed upon the subject treated by 
Hon, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in his address 
upon collegiate education, delivered before the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, practically indorses the new de- 
parture, He says: ‘The practical measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Adams—namely, an option between 
Greek and modern languages in the examination 
for admission to college, seems to me a judicious 
one. Inded, I proposed it ten years ago to the 
academic council of Harvard University ; but it 
then obtained the votes of only one-fourth of all 
the professors, those of the scientific and medical 
schools included. I believe that the measure 
would advance true scholarship in all depart- 
ments of learning, and increase the influence of 
universities.” President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, 
criticises some of Mr. Adams’s conclusions. He 
writes: ‘‘I have conversed with intelligent men of 
all professions on this subject, heard and consid- 

-ered all the objections, and been a constant and 
-careful observer of the effects of the two styles of 
education contrasted by Mr. Adams ; and my con- 
.clusion is,that for an education, broad,developing 
-and elevating ; an education that shall make aman 
ithoroughly master of himself and all his faculties 
:at their best ; an education that shall fit him for 
‘the best mastery of any specific calling he may 
‘choose; an education that shall give him the 
highest and widest influence in whatever specific 
calling, there has yet been found no adequate sub- 
stitute for the wise study of the two classic tongues. 
If Mr. Adams’s hard blows can tell effectively 
‘toward higher and better methods, we shall have 
reason to be grateful for the interest he awakens. 
But the study of science, or of French and Ger- 
man, cannot, in my judgement, confer the bene- 
fits derived from the wise use of the ancient clas- 
sics. I believe that the opposition to the ancient 
languages, which is no greater now than many 
years ago, if so great, is destined gradually to give 
way before certain obvious facts.” President 
Robinson, of Brown University, concedes that 
‘there is a certain amount of truthin what Mr. 
Adams has stated. ‘‘ American education,” said 
ithe President, “isin a great danger of being 
ttoo rigid. Itis not desirable to compel all young 
men to go over the same amount of Latin and 
Greek. It is largely a matter of taste and capac- 
iity, and I have no doubt that a great deal of 
‘time is wasted in pursuing the study of Greek, 
Still I think that Mr. Adams has overstated the 
ase, For a thorough education I think that a 
certain amount of Greek is negessary, I do not 
think Mr. Adams fully appreciates the benefit to 
be derived from the study of this language ; and 
it will be a sad day when we entirely discard it 
in our colleges,” 


..--At the annual meeting of the National 
Edueational Association at Saratoga Springs, 
‘last week, President Hewitt, E.A., in his address 
-on normal schools, said that good teachers are 
ithe great want of our schools; nor is there likely 
to be a change in this respect; that any school 
whose sole purpose is the fitting of teachers for 
ttheir work 18 a normal school, and it is proper to 
confine the name to such only; that, owing to 
circumstances, no one pattern of a normal can 
‘be best of all ; that such schools ought to be of dif- 
‘ferent types and different grades ; that the history 
of normal schools in this country has fully de- 
monstrated both their necessity and their worth ; 
cand it is fair to claim for them much of the 
credit for advance in civilization ; that normal 
schools should be supported at the common 
«charge, because otherwise they will not be 
founded in sufficient 8, and b they 
meed to do a work which schools dependent for 
‘support upon popular patronage cannot do. 
He said further that they should make their 
pupils acquainted with human nature, in its 
capacities, tendencies and limitations, especially 
as these appear in the life of the child; that the 
subject-matter of instruction should receive 
attention to any extent that may be necessary; 
that the study of methods and modes ought to 
make up a large part of the work of these 
schools. 





.-President McCosh, of Princeton College, 
writes as follows in his circular of information in re- 
gard to the new School of Philosophy: ‘It is now 
the intention of the college to enlarge the depart- 
ment of philosophy, I mean to continue my in- 
struction of psychology, the history of philoso- 
phy and discussions in contemporary philosophy, 
adding, if requested, a short course en esthetics. 
Dr. Shields will lecture on the interesting topics 
connected with the relation of science and relig- 
ion. Prof. Sloane, who was for years secretary 
to Mr. Bancroft, the historian, and latterly an 
acceptable professor of Latin in Princeton Col- 
lege, has been appointed Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of History and of Political Science, includ- 
ing Government. Prot. Ormond, an ex-Fellow 
of this college, and who stood first in the inter- 
collegiate contest in mental science, and latterly 
& successful professor in the State University of 
Minnesota has been appointed professor of 
Logie, deductive and inductive, and next year 
will also teach Ethics, It is intended, if possible 





during the coming year to appoint a professor of 


Economy. These six chairs will constitute a 
School of Philosophy.” 

...-The Oberlin semi-centennial was made the 
occasion of a week’s festival, that ended on the 
Fourth of July. The exercises began on the pre- 
ceding Thursday with the commencement of the 
Conservatory of Music, a department which has 
been attended during the year by 461 pupils, 
On Saturday occured the exercises of the gradu- 


' ating class in theology, and on Sunday President 


Fairchild delivered the baccalaureate sermon. 
On Monday and Tuesday the meetings of alumni 
and alumne were held, as were also the gradu- 
ating exercises of the literary and classical de- 
partments ; but the chief interest of the week was 
centered in the jubilee exercises, which occured 
on Wednesd:y. On that occasion speeches were 
delivered ’y President Fairchild, General J. D. 
Cox, the Rev. W. H. Ryder, ef Ann Arbor, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Governor Charles Foster, Professor 
Judson Smith, and others. A hymn, composed 
for the occasion by Dr. Samuel Wolcott, was sung 
by the entire assemblage. 


...-There are three flourishing colleges in the 
city of Winnipeg, Manitoba—St. Boniface, St. 
John’s and Manitoba. They are united under 
the corporate name of the University of Mani- 
toba. The principle of the university is that 
each college shall do its own teaching and have 
full control of its internal affairs; that the uni- 
versity shall fix its curriculum, conduct its own 
examinations and confer all degrees (except in 
theology) for the province. Degrees in theology 
are conferred by the colleges. Provision is made 
for admitting other colleges when they apply. — 


....There have been adopted in several de- 
partments of Dartmouth College class-room 
methods designed to stimulate students in re- 
search. A subject is assigned to a student. The 
knowledge to be obtained in the text book is the 
minimum of what he is expected to acquire. 
Time and facilities are given him for obtaining 
help from other sources, and so far as he is able 
he is expected to become master of the subject 
and treat it originally. The process is much 
the same as the composition of a newspaper or 
magazine article, 


.-There are eight colleges in the State of 
Iowa, known severally as Iowa College, at Grin- 
nell; Tabor College, at Tabor; Cornell College, 
at Mount Union; Central University, at Pella; 
Western College, at Toledo; Parson's College, at 
Fairfield; Burlington.-College, at Burlington, 
and Iowa Wesleyan University, at Mount Pleas- 
ant, 


.-..The foundation stone of the Congrega- 
tional College of British North America, was 
laid at Montreal, Quebec, June 20th, on a site ad- 
joing McGill University, with which it is af- 
filiated, This makes the third theological college 
acting in unison with the University, namely, 
the Church of England, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational. 


...-The commencement exercises at Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, O., were of more than usual inter- 
est this year, The graduating class numbered 
22, that being the largest class that the college 
has ever graduated. It is hoped that a new 
building may soon be provided for. 


--The Michigan legislature has passed by a 
nearly unanimous vote a bill requiring teachers 
in that state to pass an examination “in physi- 
ology and hygiene, with particular reference to 
the effects of alchoholic drinks, stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system.” 


...-F, Austin Scott, Ph.D., for six years 
associate lecturer on United States History at 
Johns Hopkins University, has received the per- 
manent appointment at Rutger’s Cullege, N. J., 
of Professor of History, Political Economy, and 
Constitutional Law. 


.-In making a gift of $600,000 to New Or- 
leans for educational purposes, Mr. Tulane stipu- 
lated that the property should not be taxed. The 
city agreed to the proviso, but the Supreme 
Court has decided that the exemption is illegal. 


..--Mrs, Howard Hart, of Troy, N. Y., has 
given to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
#60,000 to endow a professorship of technical 
mechanics, to bear the name of her deceased 
husband. 


...-Charles Lanier, son of the late Sidney 
Lanier, the poet, has borne off the honors of his 
school near Baltimore, making the highest mark 
in scholarship distinction ever won there, 


.-Nine of the eleven surviving members of 


the Bowdoin College class of 1833 are clergymen. 
The class as originally graduated numbered 26. 

..-.President-elect Smith, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., is to receive a salary of $5,000, 
and have a house built for him. 

..-»Miss Mary Crowell won the literary essay 
prize at the Vanderbilt University over 121 
males, 


... Middlebury (Vt.) Collage is to'be opéined to 
women, 





Ghe Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR JULY 29th. 


THE READING OF THE LAW.—Josuva viii, 
80—85. 


Nores.—“ Mount Ebal.”—Ebal and Gerizim 
were two high hills opposite each other, on op- 
posite sides of the city of Shechem, otherwise 
called Sichem, or Sychar, the modérn Nablds. 
As this is in the center of Palestine, forty miles 
from Jericho and Ai, and as in the next chapter 
we find the children of Israel still at Gilgal, where 
they first crossed the Jordan, it seems probable 
that this account of the reading of the law at 
Ebal is inserted out of its regular order, This 
great public ceremony was in obedience to the 
command of God to Moses in Deut. xxvii. 
“An altar of whole stones.”"—That is, rough 
stones, unhewn, Why this was commanded is 
not clear. Probably it has some relation to a 
custom of other nations in elaborately hewing 
and carving idolatrous altars.———‘ Burnt 
offerings,” ‘peace offerings.”—These were the 
two chief kinds of sacrifice. The burnt offerings 
were entirely consumed ; while of the peace offer- 
ings only some of the fat was burned, and the 
offerer ate the rest with his family.———‘* Upon 
the stones a copy of the law,”—The stones com- 
manded in Deut. xxvii, 2. The writing, we 
there find, was not ont in the face of the stones, 
but was made, probably painted, on the plaster 
spread over the face of the large stones. The 
stones were rough, flat stones, perhaps set up 
on end, as at Stonehenge, in a circle round 
the altar, and then plastered and written 
all over. The copy of the law written on 
the stones may have been the Ten Com- 
mandments only, but is more likely the fuller 
legislation of Deuteronomy, found in chapters 
xii—xxv. This is not more than might be 
written on such a circle of stones, “Half 
over against Mount Ebal,”—In Deut. xxvii it says, 
‘*upon Mount Ebal.” Very probably they were 
not on the very summit of the two hills, as the 
distance would then be a mile or more. Yet the 
shouts could have been heard, as are the calls of 
the eastern muezzins to prayer, at an immense 
distance. “Mount Gerizim.”—The com- 
mand was those blessing should be on Gerizim, 
and those cursing on Ebal; but the Samaritans, 
in their copies of the Pentateuch, also put the 
altar on Gerizim instead of Ebal. The favored 
tribes were put on Gerizim, the two sons of 
Rachel, and, omitting Reuben, who had lost his 
birthright to Joseph, the four eldest sons of 
Leah, Then Reuben and the youngest son 
of Leah, and the four sons of the hand- 
maids of Jacob stood on Ebal to respond to the 
curses, as commanded in Deut, xxvii. 

Instruction.—The altar was of rough, unhewn 
stones, It was very simple. So was this wor- 
ship at the two mountains very simple; but it 
was very impressive. It is not show and beauty 
and style that make worship acceptable or use 
ful, Other things being equal, the simpler the 
better. 

God's law should be set before every nation 
and in every household, Those Hebrews conld 
not have it in their families, and so it was 
written in a public place, We can have it, and 
it should be the rule of all our conduct. 

God’s law is for every one. It is not for the 
chief men only ; it is for the women and children 
as well. . So we are told that it was read even to 
the little ones, and to the strangers who were 
with them. The Bible should thus be read in 
every Christian household, and servants and 
visitors, as well as the parents and children, 
should attend at family worship, and take their 
part in it, 

Promises and threatenings, cursings and bless- 
ings go together. There is no act but carries its 
fruit with it. The young should be taught that 
God's law is strict and curses and blesses, It is 
God’s law in Nature as well as Revelation. One 
who eats proper food is nourished ; one who eats 
poison must die, Human law protects those who 
obey it and sets the alternative of punishment 
before those who disobey. 

It will not do to resist the threatenings. They 
are for our good. They cannot be escaped except 
by obedience. In that way they can be escaped, 
and in that way is the only true liberty and 
happiness. 

We have here a striking case of the abuse of 
Scripture. The Samaritans, for the purpose of 
supporting their own position in their quarrel 
with the Jews, corrupted a passage of Scripture, 
putting Gerizim for ‘‘Ebal,” Something of the 
same gin are all those guilty of who use the 
Bible in discussion to carry a point, without due 
care whether they candidly interpret what the 
Scripture says. The Bible is to be used not as a 
weapon against opponents, but to learn from it 
what is the truth of God. 

Joshua took both ways of instructing the peo- 
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CAMP, Wexuimeron, ord, at Fairville, N. J. 
CARN. D.¥., ‘Chifisman, Tl., scoépts call 
to Plata del lil. = 
CLEMENT, Josnva, died J: in Chester, 
N. H., aged 80.” — 
CORNWALI, 8. H., ord. in North Stratford, 


DANE Lucrvs C., ort June 226th, over church 
urleyville, N. ¥. 
FRENCH N. J., of { Newton Seminary, ord, June 
28th, Harpswell, M 
GURR, ©. G., of antingn 'igoeb’ to Wonnnlt 
alley, n. ¥ 
JUTTEN, D. B., Memorial ch., New York City, 
resigns. 


eae Oy 8., D.D., died recently in New 
York Ci 
called to 






Epwarp. 

MILLS Evan at, Ch., Providence, me RT 
MONTGOMERY. J., Indianapolis, sccets aa the 
Chair of Natural Sciences in Kalamazoo Col- 

lege, Mich. 
BRAD, J. J. Wo, Gram Castle, Ind., accepts call to 
d, Tl. 


ninvedeia A. x4 = Mass., accept call to 
Wallingford, 


SIMONS, A. H., cootts.dt satan . 
— Nicuoas, ord, in Hopewell, Ripley Oo., 


‘STODDARD, D. H., Great Falls, N. H., resigned, 


UFFORD, E. 8., leaves Canton for West Ded- 
ham, Maas. 


WURTHINGTON, , Bernardston, Mass. 
accepts call to ancien N. H, ? 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
eee a hee Eldridge, Kan., accepts call 


CURTIS, Watter M., North Wal 
cepts call to West Stockbridge, 

DANIELS, ©. H., accepts call to Second Parish 
SE Phere, Matte 

my fom os Castle’ Vt., accepts 
call to Bath, N. H.” fh We 

HALL, sede B, — Engrg Professor of 
Latin and Greek, O' 

HERRICK, J. R., “$e oto Presidency of 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ounape. 
HUNGERFORD, Epwanp, Burli Vt., called 

to Adama, Mass, : meron, The 
HYDE, Wm. oy called to Paterson, N. J. 


J ary a Petaluma, Oal., acoépts call 
tica, N 


KNIGHT, ye H., East Granville, Mass, 
sccepta call to Park-st. ch., West Springtle eld, 


N. Y., ac- 


OARS, | E. C., goes to New Tacoma, Washington 
tory. 


ae "a C., becomes general missio: in 
Western Washington” isd 


QUI A. J.. Billsboro’ Bridge, N. H., accepts 
call to Plainfield, Ot, 
RICHMOND, Tuomas T., Weat Taunton, Mass., 
dismissed. 


RIDDLE, M. 8., of Milf Kan., accepts call 

to Ruseell, Kan, Ty , 

Has Guzert L., ord. June 27th, at Ivan- 

weg Wii11am H., Waverley, Mass., resigns, 

THOMAS, Lewis J., Castine, Me., accepts cali to 
Reed City, Mich. 


MARSH, J. T., goes to Port Gamble, Washing- 
ton Ter, 


WOLF, Josxrs, enters on Missionary 
work in Whateorn Co., Weakington Ter, 
EPISCOPAL. 

BAKER, Cuas. R., elected Professor of Liturgics 

elphia Divinity School. 
CHURCH, Epwarp B., resi, editorship of 
Pi Churchman. tnd 


EDWARDS, Gzo. H., Metuchen, N, J., resigns. 
Accepts call to E. Orange, N J. 

GRAVES, A. R. ra Ty Vt., called to Min- 
neapolis, 

GRIFFITHS, eel A., Bt, Paul's Mission, 
Kern Co., Oal., resigned, 

MASON Ouas. J., becomes assistant minister of 

St. Anne’ 8, Annapolis, Mad. 
ORBLLY, hme becomes editor of Pacijie 


“Oriselom, Philad: Divinity 


PORES, Ws., Bishop of Maryland, died, 
ag 
RICHARDSON, Epwin G., assistant of Friis 
N. J., becomes 


ORRICK, Wa? 
fessor of Bib’ 
School. 


Church, Newark, e rector of 
tephen’s, Newark, NJ. 
TOY, Evornz L., Essex, N. ¥., accepts call te 
hrist Church, sau, N. ¥. 
ELLIOTT, A. 8., ord. June over 
Mt. Pleasant and Rockbridge oc: — 


Cee hil aged t Vem D.D., died at Phila- 

FABER, Wx. F. oe sine titulo the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo, N. Y. ee 

ray mF. Farverh N. Y., accepts call 


4 eee 8, P., Franklin Ave, Oh., Brookly 
resigns because of ill health, rm 


JERO Wx. 8., lately Auburn ’ 
called Yo King's Feo, noa, N. a , 
MoINTOSH, Geo. A., ord. in ; 
PRATT, E. H., lately associate fhe 
Evangetist, died July 4th, phen el ; 
Port Bente, Mont,,,accepts — 


| mom 
TOWNEND, Cust, ord, Lansingbarg, Ms 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 





will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 


Mahera for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worke 
for further notice.) 


OLIVER MADOX BROWN." 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


In the years 1871—72 there were few 
such pleasant literary receptions held in 
London as those known as the Madox 
Brown’s evenings. It is worth while men- 
tioning that the house in which they took 
place, No. 87 Fitzroy Square, is the same 
house with which Thackeray peopled his 
“‘Newcomes.” It hada distinct individuality 
of its own, this house with sphinx-like 
frontand mighty brass knocker, which it 
took a really capable man to wield, and 
which, when sounded, set all the echoes 
a-talking. An old-fashioned London house 
with broad stone passages and steep stone 
staircases; ahouse with damp subterranean 
vaults and unexpected cellars,in which dark 
deeds might have been committed and 
knowledge thereof safely concealed. If 
after having visited these regions you were 
not prepared to hear that the previous 
tenant had committed suicide by flinging 
himself from the top of the house to the 
bottom, you must, indeed, have been an 
unimpressionable person. That this did 
happen, however, is a fact. A reserved 
and mysterious house; a house which 
seemed to know the terrible secret of 
melancholia; a house with something of 
insanity about it; a house which secmed 
destined to perish in some glorious con- 
flagration, but not to fall or to be taken to 
pieces in a commonplace way; a house 
gratefully cool in the heat of Summer, but 
painfully cold in the frosts of Winter; a 
house in which, till you were accustomed 
to it, the sound of your own voice sur- 
prisea you. 

At these evenings you would meet Swin- 
burne, D. G. Rossetti, with his wonderful 
never to be forgotten voice, his manner 
languid or buoyant, as the mood took him, 
William Rossetti, the critic, their sister, 
Christina Rossetti, the poetess, William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, Frederic Shields and 
many other intellectual lights more less or 
brilliant. Among these, so justly distin- 
guished, moved a bigh-shouldered boy. His 
voice was high pitched; but it was a pleas- 
ant voice, and later on took to it grave, low 
notes, which were very attractive. He was 
a strange compound, this lad, Oliver Madox 
Brown, delivering his verdicts on art and 
poetry as if they were as much to be relied 
upon as the verdicts of his father’s most 
distinguished guests, and, indeed, verdicts 
very much sounder could not be found. 

On the other hand he would express him- 
self often with real boyish crudeness : 

**] don’t believe that you know,” he 
would say, on being told anything which 
too much taxed his credulity. He was then 
fourteen years of age, and seemed at once 
forward and backward for his time of life. 

It was in the Summer of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two that he came to read 
to me, without disclosing its authorship, 
his wonderful romance of ‘The Black 
Swan.” Of this meeting I will say but little, 
as Mr. Ingram treats of it at length, only re- 
marking how unfailingly delightful was 
Oliver's companionship. Of the strength 
and the tenderness of his nature I can give 
no idea. Icanonly say that to those he 
loved he was tender as, in general, only 
women are tender. He was swept away 
by none of the rages of his time; the morbid 
immorality of certain French poets, for in- 
stance, exciting his unmitigated disgust. 

He was wholly free from that restless 
vanity which, unfortunately, is so often at- 
tendant upon genius. He read his work in 
MB8., not as for the pleasure of hearing his 
own words, but rather to see if any sug- 
gestion for improvement occurred to the 
minds of those to whom he read. He was 
both morally and intellectually healthy; 
by nature singularly free from eccentrici- 
ties; this very and most blessed exemption, 
as I take it, leading him into inventing a 
few, such as feigning certain peculiarities— 

constraining me, for example, on one occa- 
sion, to sit through the warmest of Sum- 


"¢ Onrvan Manox Buown. A Biographical Sketch by 
Joun H.Inonam. London: Elliot Stock. 1983. 





mer nights in a small room with a fierce 
fire, gas turned on to its fullest, and, of 
course, doors and windows hermetically 
closed. 

“This,” he would say, ‘‘is the tempera- 
ture in which I can work.” 

In proof of his kindliness of nature it 
may be worth while to record that, men- 
tioning to him quite casually a case of pe- 
cuniary distress, he appeared shortly after- 
ward with a liberal sum of money, which 
he had solicited from some of his friends. 

I have said this much about my personal 
recollections of my dear dead friend be- 
fore discussing Mr. Ingram’s book, in the 
hope that they may not be without interest. 

The editors of ‘‘ Oliver Madox Brown’s 
Literary Remains ” say: 

“The memoir of a youth who had not com- 
pleted his twentieth year, who had been favor- 
ably circumstanced and lovingly nurtured, who 
-had never so much as left for many weeks to- 
gether the shelter of the paternal roof, who was 
studiously inclined to the extent of wholly disre- 
garding other interests and enjoyments, who, 
in fact, never encountered misfortune, until the 
one dire misfortune of his untimely end—such a 
memoir cannot be expected to contain incidents 
of exciting interest.” 

This is true; still Mr. Ingram, with 
evident love of his subject, has collected 
much which will throw light on the charac- 
ter of this young and most remarkable 
genius; for that he was « genius (leaving the 
phenomenon of his youth out of the ques- 
tion) is, I think, not to be doubted. In 
reading his first work, ‘‘ The Black Swan,” 
written in his seventeenth year, though the 
plan of it was conceived when he was only 
fifteen, one is hardly ever reminded of the 
author’s youth. Now and then, but very 
rarely, the expression will seem a little in- 
adequate to the intensity of the emotion it 
has to utter. The story, however, calls for 
no sufferance on the grounds of youth, and 
should be judged as the work of a mature 
worker. Oliver Madox Brown will never 
take his rightful position in literature till 
his work is judged in this way; till he is 
regarded as a practical virile writer of fic- 
tion, not as the wonderful boy, to whom on 
account of his youth much would have to 
be forgiven. The two defects of ‘‘The 
Black Swan” are overelaboration and 
lack of individuality in the heroine, Laura. 
After an exquisitely written description 
of her in the commencement of the 
work, she sinks into what the author 
calls elsewhere ‘‘ a sound-creating shadow.” 
We see a mighty passion has been kindled 
in the hero, a fire in which he burns body 
and soul, and which will consume any ob- 
stacle which it encounters. We are at a 
loss to see how a passion so violent could 
have been roused by a being so nondescript 
as Laura Conway. Very different is it in 
‘*Wuthering Heights,” where the reader 
realizes to the full, with Heathcliff, the mar- 
velous magnetism of the woman, in mis- 
sing whom he has missed the rightful genius 
of his life. In all other respects ‘‘The 
Black Swan” is a masterpiece. So vivid, 
indeed, are the portrayals of life at sea as 
to make it appear almost impossible that 
they could have been written by other than 
one long conversant with such life. Nor is 
the analysis of Denver's nature and that of 
his wronged wife, Dorothy, the vindictive, 
vengeful, boding, silent, fate-like woman, 
less exact. She says little; but she broods 
through the story, an awful presence. 

It is on “The Black Swan” homeward 
bound from the Colonies, that her husband, 
Gabriel Denver, meets and falls desperate- 
ly in love with Laura Conway, as she with 
him. Driven mad by jealousy, the wife 
fires the ship, the three persons with whom 
the story is concerned being alone pre- 
served in a small boat upon the open sea. 
With wonderful power is this part of the 
story written. Ultimately they are rescued 
by a ship; but still to perish in the end. 

A strong and lurid tale is this of ‘‘The 
Black Swan,” which was afterward pub- 
lished as ‘‘Gabriel Denver,” with a hap- 
py and comparatively feeble ending, to suit 
the requirements of the publishers. The 
plot of ‘‘ The Black Swan” may not be of 
the healthiest, but in the treatment it re- 
ceives there is no touch of morbidity. I 
have said so much about the author's first 
achievement because Mr. Ingram has 
more to say about the writer than about his 
work. Itis indeed time that a carefully 





critical estimate of his productions should 


be written. For such an estimate there is, 
of course, here no space. I touch only on 
a few points to indicate the quality of the 
genius to which Mr. Ingram’s praisewor- 
thy zeal will be sure to call attention. 

Oliver Madox Brown, son of the dis- 
tinguished painter, Ford Madox Brown, of 
whom he always spoke with the utmost 
love and veneration, was born in London, 
1855, and died in 1874, in his twenty-first 
year. The most interesting episode in 
young Madox Brown’s childhood is his first 
experience of the sea, thus graphically 
described by Mr. Ingram: 


“In September, 1863, Oliver had his first 
genuine experience of the sea. He had been 
staying with his mother at Tynemouth near 
Newcastle on Tyne, and it was arranged for 
them to return to London by steamboat. The 
windows of the house where they were staying 
overlooked the German Ocean, and enabled the 
inmates to discern the ominous appearance of 
the weather. Mrs, Madox Brown, however, de- 
termined to undertake the journey, although 
implored up to the very last moment not to risk 
a voyage with the child in such weather. About 
five o’clock in the evening the steamer crossed 
the bar of the Tyne, when the full fury of the 
storm at once broke around her; the wind blew 
a hurricane, the rain poured in torrents, the 
thunder roared overhead, whilst, as the gloom 
increased, the lightning grew vivid and con- 
tinuous. Swept by spray and rain the deck was 
neither comfortable nor safe, and all the passen- 
gers went below save Mrs. Madox Brown and 
her son, Cradled in a coil of rope on the fore- 
castle, for a long time the little fellow remained 
intently absorbed in the grandeur of the scene, 
too interested to feel afraid. 

“Succumbing at last to sea-sickness, he was 
persuaded by the sailors to be carried down to 
his berth. The next day the storm continued, 
and all the following night the vessel had to lie 
to, in the wash of the Humber, afraid to steam 
ahead, it even being doubtful where they were, 
nothing being discernible in the gloom but the 
white crested, mountainous black waves. The 
engines got out of order, rockets were fired, 
and altogether matters seemed to have reached 
a dangerous pass. Eventually, however, the 
state of affairs improved, and after all the 
steamer reached the Thames in safety.” 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Ingram suggests, the 
memory of this incident stayed with the nov- 
elist, and was used to good purpose in 
‘*The Black Swan.” 

We learn frem these pages that the sub- 
ject of them did little to distinguish him- 
self at the London University, where he 
passed two years. The reader, however, 
will best learn his individuality from such 
specimens of his letters as are here given. 
Of them Mr. Ingram says: 

‘It can scarcely be claimed for Oliver 
that he was aa letter writer. He hated cor- 
respondence and, as a rule, only followed 
it up from necessity. He never acquired 
the natural facility of an accomplished cor- 
respondent, although as an eminent poet 
(Mr. W. B. Scott) remarks, ‘this might 
have come later, as he had not yet reached 
the age when letter writing is usually en- 
tered upon ere he was snatched away from 
life.” They are humorous with sometimes 
a substratum of earnestness. Here is a 
purely humorous example; 


‘My Dear Patcip: I can’t turn up at your 
rooms to-morrow evening. I came down here 
(Lower Merton) Saturday morning and am going 
on to Dorking this afternoon, Shall not be back 
till Thursday. I'll bring you back two or three 
‘Dorking fowls,’ if I can catch any. 

“Speaking of fowls reminds me that I haven’t 
slept a wink here all night. There is a large 
chestnut tree outside my béd-room window—the 
blossoms of which have erected themselves finely 
by now—and, hidden by the dense foliage of this 
tree, a godless and dissipated nightingale persisted 
in filling the air of the night with ‘harmony,’ 
until I wished it at the very devil. I tried to 
fling my jug of water over it ; but this made slight 
difference, for the rain was coming down in a 
perfect deluge at the time; so the disreputable 
and conceited beast only screamed the louder. 
I suppose it took me to be some blockhead of a 
Philistine critic ; for it defied me in a truly Swin- 
burnian fashion, and was, no doubt, wonderfully 
satirical. Just before sunrise it desisted, and as 
I thought, took flight for good. But, alas! it 
came back soon after with two others; and then 
the three seemingly began a violent fight, during 
the progress of which they sang louder than 
ever. 

“T's astonishing how cantankerous these 
birds seem to be! I know you like them. In fact 
I remember your having once informed me of 
the existence of ‘elective affinity’ between your- 
self and the nightingale tribe ; so I give you these 
little details in order that you may learn what 
they really are, I’ve no sympathy for song-birds 





myself, more especially when they keep one 





awake, It’s even worse thian to be sent to sleep 
by them. “O. M. B.” 


How keen was his epynectatiens and how 
sincere his desire to serve those he admired 
may be gathered from such a letter as 
this : 

«Manca 18th, 1874. 

“Dean Miss Burxnp: O’Shatighnessy’s new 
book is just coming out (as you may perhaps 
have heard) and I assure you there will be some 
very powerful poems in it. I should be very 
sorry togive you any trouble if it were for my- 
self. But could you manage to review it any- 
where? I have been greatly disgusted to learn 
(through Philip Marston) that the copies sent to 
the . and the have by 
some mischance fallen into adverse hands, and 
are not by any means likely to have justice done 
them; which (unless some more favorable review 
follows) will be quite enough to do for and sink 
the book. This would be intolerable; for there 
are many and great beauties in it, with which I 
am sure you will sympathize. The . was 
able in a great measure to stop the deviiaiine of 
my own book by an unfavorable review ; but just 
at present it is all powerful with regard to poetry, 
and might ruin O’Shaughnessy for good. The 
Philistines are making such headway nowadays. 

** At any rate I hope you will look out for the 
book and read it. I happened casually to take it 
up, and glance through it, and was instantly 
struck by the great vivacity and beauty of the 
verse it contains, and felt indignant that nobody 
had, as yet, taken notice of it. It would be a 
great personal favor to me were you to exert any 
of the influence you possess in its favor. 

“With best wishes, believe me, Yours always 
faithfully OxiveR Mapox Brown.” 


His conversation, like his letters, was free 
from all traces of literary vanity. He wore 
negligently the wreath of fame he had so 
early acquired. Now that he is past all 
chance of pain or pleasure it is good to 
think how glad he must have been to have 
received a letter containing such praise as 
this from such a source as Dante Rossetti: 


‘*Ketmscott, LECHDALE, 10th Nov., 1873. 

‘“*My Dear Oxiver: I have read ‘ Gabriel 
Denver,” and been much astonished and im- 
dressed by it. I really think it must be the most 
robust literary effort of any imaginative kind 
that any one has produced at the age at which 
you wrote it, and probably at your present 
age.” 


Everything concerning Rossetti is so in- 
teresting that your readers will, I am sure, 
be obliged to me for quoting the follow- 
ing: 

‘*Dear Papa: I am sorry not to have written 
to you long before this; but until Hiiffer went 
this morning, I really have not had a moment to 
myself. It rained so hard the afternoon of the day 
we started that we were forced to come straight 
on here ; but with a few exceptions we have had 
very good weather ever since. Rossetti seems in 
a wonderfully good temper at present. George 
says he has not seen him is such high spirits for 
along time past. He has had several long dis- 
cussions with me on the subject of novel writing 
from which I see plainly he has great facility of 
expression; but that he would be a dangerous 
preceptor. Thackeray he will hardly hear the 
name of ; George Eliot is vulgarity personified ; 
Balzac is melodramatic in plot, conceited, wishy- 
washy and dull. Dumas is the one great and 
supreme man, the sole descendant of Shakes- 
peare. For the last three evenings he has played 
cards with Frantz, George and what they calla 
‘dummy,’ 

‘*T find I am a good rider, although the pony 
tries to throw one off every five minutes; as to 
rowing, I am almost as good as George, and go 
two or three miles down the river every morning, 
all by myself. I have rather a bad sore throat 
at present. I shall be back on Friday night. 
With best love to mamma and yourself. 

** Believe me, 
“Very affectionately yours, 
“Oxiver M. Brown.” 

“The Dwale Bluth” is criticised loving- 
ly by Mr. Ingram, who ranks it with 
George Eliot’s work; . but it perhaps might 
bemore fairly compared in quality to that 
of Sir Walter Scott. Of this story, which 
is as beautiful as it is powerful, replete 
from the first with humor, and later on 
with exquisite touches of sentiment, it is_ 
sad to learn from Mr. Ingram that the 
early chapters, having been somewhat 
changed to suit the requirements of a maga- 
zine, were submitted to the editor of the 
Cornhill who, after keeping them some time 
returned them without a word. Such a 
memory is surely not for the editor a pleas- 
ant one. 

How free Oliver was from all traces of 
literary vanity and morbid prejudice may be 
gathered from one touching fact. During 
his 1 ast illness the opening chapters of ‘‘ Far 
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from the Madding Crowd ” having been read 
to him, ‘‘No wonder they didn’t want 
mine!” he exclaimed. The rejection of his 
MS., without one word of explanation, 
naturally depressed him, and not so natur- 
ally, I think, made him dissatisfied with 
everything he did. This seems to have 
been the only shadow cast upon his young 
life, a life upon which those who loved him 
for what he was, and those who will come 
to love him through his work, can look 
back with complete satisfaction. Too often 
in the youth of genius we find much to 
grieve us. Not so here. Oliver lived among 
those who loved and understood him. It 
is good to think of the boy-artist, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, had a picture well 
hung on the walls of the Academy, work- 
ing away cheerfully in his father’s studio, 
his heart full of high hopes. Three years 
later we picture him, writing hard in his 
bedroom, at his first romance, ‘‘ The Black 
Swan,” through the long Winter evenings, 
nothing heeding that the room was 
fireless, so warmed was he with the fire of 
his subject. In early visits to the seaside 
with his mother, he would love to talk with 
the sea-faring folk, from whom he doubtless 
gained much knowledge subsequently em- 
bodied in ‘‘The Black Swan.” That his 
genius, had he lived, would have been wide 
in range is demonstrated by a survey of his 
literary remains,containing works so widely 
different as ‘“The Black Swan” and the 
Devonshire romance of ‘‘ The Dwale Bluth,” 
in which rural nature is as faithfully and 
lovingly studied as were the marine and 
atmospherical effects, which, in the pages of 
‘“‘The Black Swan,” seem to bring us to 
the very savor of the sea. About the actors in 
that sea drama there is a certain barren- 
ness of character, which is, perhaps, not 
wholly unfitting. On the other hand, ‘‘The 
Dwale Bluth” is rich in characterization 
and exhibits carefully considered portraits 
which could only have been delineated by 
a master hand. A novel of modern life 
entitled ‘*Hebditch’s Legacy” is, on the 
whole, its author’s least satisfactory produc- 
tion. Two stories, descriptive of certain 
phases of London life, which he imagined 
had not been before treated, and a few 
poems, two of which now for the first time 
see the light in Mr. Ingram’s interesting 
monograph, complete the entire sum of the 
youth’s life work. 

Of the last I quote one which will, I think, 
triumphantly establish his claim to be heard 
as a poet: 

“ BEFORE AND AFTER. 
**Ab! long ago, since I and thou 
Glanced past these moorlands, brow to brow, 
Our mixed hair streaming down the wind, 
So fleet ! So sweet ! 
I loved thy footsteps more than thou 
Loved my whole soul or body through— 
So sweet ! so fleet, ere Fate outgrew the days wherein 
Life sinned ! 


“And, ah! the deep, steep days of shame, 
Whose dread hopes shrivelled ere they came, 
Or vanished down Love's nameless yvoid— 
So dead! So dead ! 
Dread hope stripped dead from each soul’s shame, 
Soulless alike for praise or blame— 
Too dead to dread the eternities whose Heaven its 
shame destroyed!” 
His day of death, the fifth of November, 
was the anniversary of the publication of 
‘Gabriel Denver”; the one day his crown 
of life, the other its close. 

The book is enriched by two autotypes of 
Oliver Madox Brown, one taken from a 
picture of him by his father, under the name 
of the English Boy, the other from a draw- 
ing in red chalk, made by the same hand at 
a much later period of life. There are auto- 
types, also, of the young artist’s pictures. 
Mr. Ingram’s book, which is handsomely 
got up, should be a most attractive one, and 
if it leads readers, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, carefully to study and duly appre- 
ciate the youngest genius certainly of our 
time, but also one of its most penetrative, 
most imaginative and most eloquent crea- 
tors it will indeed have done good work. 


—$— 


RECENT NOVELS. 


My Trivial Life and Misfortune; a Gossip 
with No Plot in Particular, Ly A Plain Woman, 
has made no small stir in London society as well 
as in journalistic and literary circles. It appears 
that many of the characters and scenes in it are 
Pictures of real people and occurrences ; and the 
caricature and satire of the portrayals is so 
clever and sharp that it is not remarkable that 
the author of the book has studiously concealed 
her identity to this date, in spite of angry search- 

ing. The story has in truth very little plot. It 








is merely the autobiography of Sophy Thursley, 
who is forced to spend some years in the 
middle of a circle of the most ultra-Philistine, 
narrow-minded, and, more than all, canting 
Englishmen and women—a selfish, pom- 
pous and worldly clique, such as can 
be found in every county of England to-day. 
Sophy lives through much of her young life amid 
such surroundings; chafing, scornful, miser- 
able; until she marries for love a man, who, it 
would seem, allows himself to wed her out of 
pique and ennui. And with the discovery that 
this handsome, selfish lord has never cared par- 
ticularly for her, and that, worse still, he loves 
another woman, Sophy ends her tale abruptly. 
Not another word is given us;- possibly because 
her gray, disillusioned future is easy to guess, 
The book is, in certain respects, really extra- 
ordinary. It is a mosaic of the sad, the cynical 
and the bitter. The reflective reader and student 
of human nature will be a great deal more apt to 
appreciate it than one who skims through a 
novel simply for the excitement to be got out of 
it. There is absolutely none in this story, and 
we warn such persons of the fact. It moves 
along upon the most commonplace and trivial 
occurrences of Philistine life. In the second 
volume it does positively drag, and our 
good nature is taxed severely with the 
last two hundred pages. But we can ex- 
cuse prolixity when it results from the ludi- 
crous distinctness with which such characters 
as» Aunt Jane Sherbrook and her husband, the 
maneuvering Catherine Stewart (the click of 
whose ‘‘tatting” shuttle we can almost hear) 
and the Rigardy-Wrenstones and the Elmer- 
Elmers are presented to us, To caricature cant, 
snobbishness and hypocrisy is anything but a 
new idea; to “A Plain Woman,” whoever she is, 
we are, however, indebted for one of the most 
successful instances of it in the fictitious litera- 
ture of our generation. Only the absence of a 
strong plot, which Thackeray did not neglect, and 
the narrow field she has operated in has prevented 
her novel from being a great one. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 

A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constanti- 
nople, translated from the original French of 
the author, Leila-Hanoum, is named from the 
hideous little episode in harem-life with which it 
opens. Itmight with more wisdom be called a 
romantic history of the deposition of Sultan 
Abdul Assiz and the fortunes which raised the 
present Sultan to his throne. It is that kind of 
chronique scdndaleuse and “ inner history” 
which we regret to see translated and circulated 
for general reading. We have no idea that it is 
other than a “ faithful and graphic delineation of 
Moslem society”; but it is an eminently un- 
wholesome and corrupt subject with which to 
deal. Abortion, lust, suicide, poison, revolt and 
the gibbet are the dainty flowers which embellish 
the book, and only the historian can have call to 
study into such gloomy and revolting annals, 
There is no very prominent plot in the story, but 
much incident, and a short appendix of some 
value. (New York: William 8. Gottsberger 
& Co.) 

Holden with Cords; or, the Power of the BSe- 
cret Empire, by E. E, Flagg, is devoted to ‘a 
faithful representation in story of the evil 
influence of Freemasonry.” Regarding the 
book from the purely literary standpoint we 
admit it to bea well constructed and forcibly 
written tale, in which the author exhibits con- 
siderable literary talent and practice. As an 
argument, Mason or Anti-Mason can make up 
his mind about it to suit himself, (Chicago: 
Ezra A. Cook.) 

Those Pretty St. George Girls is a light, a very 
light story of the “‘ society” sort, which, we pre- 
sume, is the anonymous author’s first. It contains 
nothing essential, novel, or original in its ,three- 
hundred-and-odd pages, the writer having, we pre- 
sume looked upon the characters and scenes 
she has selected only through the eyes of others. 
Such as it is we find it put together in quite a 
workmanlike fashion; and, having abundant 
movement, we dare say it will entertain its readers. 
The next time the writer must give vent to her- 
self in a book we respectfully suggest to her to 
use her own organs of sight and hearing—to 
write about what is near her and less pretentious. 
(Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Co.) 

Whom Katie Married, by Amanda M. Doug- 
las, chiefly concerns itself with the disposal by 
matrimony of a quite startling number of very 
tenderly-affectioned young persons, who are 
always riding, picknicking, pairing off for long 
conversations, and thinking of one another as 
“darling Fred” and “dearest Fay.” Such is 
the tenor of the book—a sequel to its six prede- 
cessors. It has, however, the attraction of 
naturalness and good breeding in its heroes and 
heroines, and the merit of heartfulness and 
purity initstone. Moreover, we recommend any 
young college undergraduate to read the episode 
of Rob Alston’s entanglement, told in Chapter 
XVI. To Mrs. Douglas we respectfully suggest 
an examination and revision of the syntax of 
her dedication. Something appears to be wrong. 
(Boston: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham.) 

Lindsay's Luck is a superficial, inconsequent 
little novelette which Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, we presume, wrote a good many years 
ago and would be glad to have consigned to 





oblivion, No one would ever suspect from its 
perusal that the same hand wrote ‘That Lass o’ 


Lowrie’s,” or “(A Fair Barbarian.” (Philadel- | / 


phia: T. B. Peterson & Co.) 


—— 
—— 


....1f there is health in good comic satire, the 
reading of A Fashionable Sufferer; or, Chapters 
from Lifes Comedy, by Augustus Hoppin 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.), should prove a 
salutary exercise, The subject chosen is one of 
the familiar foibles of society, at which every 
one is ready by turns to laugh or scold. ‘Dear 
Madeleine,” the ‘* Nervous Exhaustionist,” as in- 
troduced by Mr. Hoppin into literature must 
prove a success there, for the reason that she was 
already a reality in society. The good-natured 
satire of the story may do as much to diminish 
the number of “N, E.s” as the comic play of 
“Patience” did to abolish the msthetes. The 
sketches to illustrate the volume are un- 
commonly good and preserve their  self-con- 
sistency. The story follows an original line of 
development, which is as individual and fresh 
as the author himself. The whole is 
a comedy in the form ofa romance; but the 
dramatic element is never far away and is re- 
cognized by the author in prefacing the story with 
the dramatis persone. The first scene is laid 
‘in a large city,” where wealth and luxury are 
the natural and responsible cause of the ‘‘N. E.,” 
or the “ Nervous Exhaustionist.” The story 
then shifts to some country town, which may or 
may not be Pomfret, among the “ green hills” of 
*Tucit Kennoc,” an ingenious anagram on Con- 
necticut, There the ‘‘ Nervous Exhaustionist ” 
springs back into healthy womanhood, under the 
stimulus of a simple life and of natural affection. 
The characters are handled with extreme delica- 
cy, the conversations sparkle with wit, and the 
satire though sharp is good-natured. The episod- 
ic stories and essays come well into the plan 
and advance it by their point. The Rev. Ambrose 
St. Julian’s sermon on “ the Exclusiveness of the 
Founder of the Obristian faith” is the 
cleverest piece of satire on fashionable 
religion we have seen for a long time, ite 
special merit being that it speaks out in a plain 
proposition the masked sentiment which controls 
the administration of numberless fashionable 
congregations, and carries it on by a bold 
development to the inevitable conclusion which 
no one dares avow. The lecture on ‘‘Our Dual 
Individuality ” is a subtle piece of analysis with 
a serious point to it which few authors would 
venture to introduce into a work of this kind. 
Fewer still could make a place for it there, 
especially for the keen observations on the 
Temptation of our Lord. The characters meet 
on the best terms of easy and familiar suciability, 
as if the author had lived among them all his 
life, and it would not surprise us to learn that 
he had merged his own identity in that of “Mr. 
Cynicus Douce ” 


...Mr. Edward Freeman’s Impressions of the 
United States (Henry Holt & Co.) is an. intelli- 
gent and friendly-honest review of the country 
and its people and their institutions, which lies 
very much in the line of what the best among 
us wish to promote on the one hand and to up- 
root on the other. His previous studies of the 
American constitution, and his known admira- 
tion of the federal principle in political organ- 
ization gave him advantages at the start which 
in general belong only to the native observer. It 
was his avowed determination, in writing down 
these “impressions,” to keep strictly to his own 
line; but as this happens to be a broad one, 
leading through many fields of study, and is, 
moreover, supported with a good stock of sense 
and quick-witted penetration, the book takes a 
wide range, and is not a simple record of what he 
saw, buta comparative study which brings things 
here into their right relations with things else- 
where, with which they should be compared, We 
have already spoken in another issue of the au- 
thor’s observations on the English language as 
spoken in this country, which appeared originally 
in L an’s Magazine, This article, together 
with others, from the same periodical and from 
the Fortnightly Review, form the basis of this 
volume, enriched, however, by the addition of 
new matter fully as considerable in amount and 
in value and interest. The volume Would be an 
excellent one to read aloud in any company, and 
wherever read would promote that end which is 
so important in a free country, a rational under- 
standing of its civilization and its institutions. 
As a writer, Mr. Freeman goes on in a delightful- 
ly easy style, and for an Englishman or a 
Britisher, as he prefers to be called by Ameri- 
cans, is careful to avoid any offense, We are 
rather surprised at his appreciative remarks on 
American architecture and at his preference for 
Albany ; though we are not surprised at the con- 
viction that was forced on him while here, that 
the style for Americans to buildin would prove 
to be that of the Romanesque round arch, as 
used at Lucca, Pisa, and Spoleto. His observa- 
tions on the collegiate system of the country de- 
serve attention, the remark that the 
lines on which Harvard and Yale move are not 
rival nor antagonistic, but presuppose different 
methods, between whicli no one is called on to 
decide, and both of which it is the manifest in- 
terest of the country to sustain vigorously. 











.+.. Mr, Joseph Henry Allen's “‘ Fragments of 
History,” have grown into two 16mo 
(with the promise of a third) entitled 
Christian History in its Three Great Periods, 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) The work does not 
profess to be a history. It aimsat a view of a 
history, or in other words, to pluck the heart out 
of that mystery which surrounds the life of 
Christianity in the world and gives a rational 
solution of the problem—what it is and by what 
authority it has reigned andis yet toreignin 
the world. Mr, Allen starts with a theory, and it 
may be true that noone perceives as dimly as 
himself that his studies and his writings are 
directed to the support of this theory which is 
announced by himself in the preface to the first 
volume. 

“ In whatever way we regard Christianity, whether 
as special revelation or as historic revelation, it 
appears to me that the key isto be found not in its 
speculative dogma, not in its ecclesiastial organiza- 
tion, not even in what strictly constitutes its relig- 
ious life, but in its fundamentally ethical character. 
In either way of understanding it, it is first ot all a 
gospel for the salvation of human life. It ts nota 
creed which perishes, but a force which persists.” 
We need not point out that this reduces the whole 
to a phantom, and that after this it need not sur- 
prise us to find the whole work take on the char- 
acter of an elaborate attempt ta dispoil Chris- 
tian history of its historic meaning. Mr, Allen 
writes so pleasantly and with such desire to give 
no offense that we are reluctant to perceive that 
he fails in the historic power to understand the 
men of whom he writes, and would land us all 
in the unphilosophical swamp of great events and 
commotions with nothing to account for them, 
His pages abound in attractive generalizations 
and observations that would be pithy if the pith 
were fact. His treatment of the Arian eontro- 
versy is little more than a confession of inability 
to understand its motives. The classification of 
Nestorius with Arius is no better, The accounts 
of Athanasius and Augustine read like the trial 
of a large case in a very small court, and when 
we come to the schoolmen the case is weaker 
than ever. The work is the fruit of much read- 
ing and much refined speculation, It is written in 
a gentle, considerate and serious spirit, but with 
80 much of misconception, misdirection and 
dogmatic assertion of mischievous generaliza- 
tions as to leave us unable to decide what it is 
good for or whether it is good for anything. 


....In general, as our readers must have no- 
ticed, we do not believe in the wisdom of that 
kind of religious activity which is known as 
“refuting Bob Ingersoll.” It has seemed to us a 
sure case for the old saying, “Give him rope and 
let him hang himself.” We must, however, ad- 
mit that Father Lambert, when he gets through 
his Notes on Ingersoll leaves little of the man 
and his argument tobe hanged, Mr. Ingersoll’'s 
loose methods make him easy game for such an 
opponent. Thisis a specimen: 

“ INGERSOLL.—‘ It is claimed that through woman 
the race had fallen,’ 

“COMMENT,—Claimed by whom? Obristianity 
does not hold that the race fell through woman or 
the disobedience of Eve; for Eve was never the re- 
sponsible agent of humanity, as Adam was, It was 
through him, as St. Paul informs us, that the race 
fell. ‘By one man, sin entered into the world, and 
by sin, death.’ 

“T believe your father was a Presbyterian, and he, 
no doubt, taught you the Presbyterian catechism, in 
which you read the lines: 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.’ 
“ INGERSOLL.—‘ And that her loving kiss had 
poisoned al] the springs of life,’ 


“ COMMENT. —Fudge. 

“ INGERSOLL.—‘ Will Mr. Black have the kindness 
aaa his objections to the Devil,’ 

MMENT.—The principal objection to him is that 
he is a liar and the father of liara, 

“ INGERSOLL.—‘ Agaln I ask, why were the Jewish 
people as wicked, cruel and ignorant, with a rev- 
elation from God, as other nations were without ?” 

 COMMENT.—This question is based ona false 
hypothesis. I deny that the Jews were as wicked, 
cruel, and ignorant as other nations of their time. 
They were angels in comparison with the diseased, 
rotten and pestiferous races about them. 

' “INGERSOLL.—‘ Why were the worshipers of false 
deities as brave, as kind and generous as those who 
knew the only true and living God ?’ 

“ COMMENT.—Because they were not, 

The logic of the author is both hot and sharp, 
and as good for a Protestant as for a Romanist, 
His shots go to the mark and his blows floor his 
man. We notice some cases where his point is too 
fine and breaks off. In replying to Ingersoll’s 
remark that “‘a fact is a legal tender,” he cites a 
“counterfeit as a fact,” which is not legal 
tender, forgetting for the moment that what of 
it is fact is also tegal tender in Ingersoll’s sense of 
the words. (P. 50.) (Catholic Pub. Soc., Buffa- 
lo.) 


.-».We have received a copy in full octavo size 
of the Genealogy of the Child, Childs and Childe 
Families, by Elias Child (address Utica, New 
York). The compilation contains what is known 
of these families in the United States and Oana- 
da since 1630 and was first published in 1881, 
The different branches are recorded by genera- 
tions, is due chronological order, and the families 

are grouped according to the towns in which 
they orginally or principally tied Hence we 
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have a consistent view of the whole dispersion 
from the earliest emigrant Ephraim Child, at 
Watertown, Mass., in the first Boston immigra- 
tion of 1630, through the Roxbury branch ,to 
Woodstock, Ct., and the groups radiating from 
Boston, Watertown, Mass,, Woodstock, Ct., 
Barnstable, Mase., Swansea and Pennsylvania. 
An account is also givenof “ unattached fam- 
ilies.” The introduction contains an excellent 
family history and character, followed by yet 
more precise and valuable notices of the families 
of the name in England, together with « chap- 
ter on the family arms and the philology 
of thename which carrics it back into Norse 
nomenclatmre and to its early era in 
Britain, to designate the elder son who was not 
yet in possession of his hereditary rank and titles. 
From all this it appears that the better spelling 
is Childe, Child being a mutilation, and Childs a 
blunder, The volume is enriched with portraits, 
among others that of Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
who enters the genealogy through Sarah Child, 
his grandmother on the father’s side, The 
author has spared no pains, He provides indices 
for the name in its three forms, and adds to the 
value of his compilation by an index of all names 
allied with the family with reference to identity, 
and describes the connection. In glancing 
through the sketch of the English families we find 
that one Lady Child, of Shropshire, was married 
at twelve, her first child born before she was 
complete thirteen, and that she was a grandmother 
at twenty-seven. The volume is crowded with 
quaint records and valuable incidents, and is 
another evidence that a hereditary aristocracy is 
not the only means of preserving the love of the 
fathers and the recollection of their names and 
deeds. 


.-The Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co, have 
advanced in their republication of Professor 
William Knight's “Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers” to the seventh volume, Hegel, 
by Edward Oaird, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
inthe University of Glasgow. The volume con- 
tains a brief sketch of the life and development 
of the philosopher; but its most important 
portion is the chapter devoted to the exposition 
ef his philosophy and of his relation to Kant, 
Fichte and Schelling. Professor Caird’s position 
among the young Hegelians in Great Britain gives 
everything he writes on this subject a high 
degree of value. In the present treatise, though 
cramped for room and obliged to pass lightly 
over many points which cannot be really 
cleared up in a few words, he has given us 
the most readable and generally intelligible 
account we have of the Hegelian syatem, An 
attempt is made to look beneath Hegel’s tech- 
nical terms and formularies, and give an 
appreciative estimate both of what he conceived 
to be the problem of philosophy and of what he 
did to resolve it. This British revival of Hegelian- 
ism as a check to scientific materialism is one of 
the most remarkable events in recent philosophy. 
1t meets the cry “‘ back to Kant” with sympathy, 
but in starting from Kant once more it proposes 
to lead the stream of philosophy into the chan- 
nel of a more thoroughly considered, more 
thoroughly understood Hegelianism. In many 
respects this British interpretation differs from 
those known in Germany, but may be truer, 
nevertheless, Hegel himself held that no great 
philosopher would be fully known and rated for 
what he was worth until his following had 
broken into schools to fight over the whole 
ground, At allevents the Hegelianism of Pro- 
fessor Caird is untainted with pantheistic ten- 
dency, and whatever it may prove to be in the 
sifting of critical study, raises its head as the 
antagonist of scientific materialism, The other 
numbers of this series, which have already ap- 


peared, are ‘‘ Descartes,” “ Butler,” “ Berléiy,”) 


“ Fichte,” “ Kant" and “ Hamilton.” 


. ‘The friends and admirers of the Rossettis 
will not fail to be interested in Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, A Record and a Study, by William 
Sharp. (Macmillan & Co,) The work is faithfully 
described in the title as a ‘‘ Record and a Study,” 
It opens with a general sketch of the Rossetti 
family; of Gabriel's parentage and life, artistic 
career and death, We rather wonder that the 
literary achievements of Rossetti’s father, the 
Italian refugee, are passed over as lightly as they 
are; for Gabriel Rossetti was a man of literary 
distinction, profoundly versed in Provengal and 
in the oldest Italian, The theory of a hidden 
meaning aiming at the Pope, which Mr. Sharp 
says he discovered in Dante, he saw also in the 
Troubadours, and wrote several works to 
prove that their poems concealed a political 
drift against the Papacy, He made a great 
scandal by denying the actual existence of 
Dante's Beatrice and of Petrarch's Laura, both of | 
whom he assigned to the class of mistiche donne, 
The son fell out of this line of study ; but its in- 
fluence on him is very striking. The larger part 
of the volume before us is devoted to a atndy of 
the distinguished Pre-Raphaclite artist and his, 
productions. A preliminary chapter is given up , 
‘to the exposition of the Pre-Raphaelite idea and | 


the relations to it and to one another of 

‘bers of the Pre-Raphactite seer | 
ra le pk he gong 
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of his designs and paintings, his prose writings 
and poemsof all kinds. The appendix contains 
a supplementary record of all his artistic compo- 
sitions, with the date of composition, the subject, 
the medium used, the present owner, etc. The 
whole volume is graceful and attractive in style 
and kept in close harmony with the subject. 
The critical parts have the merit of being at once 
appreciative, comparative, and vivid. 

...»We have before us two interesting collec- 
tions from the poems of Robert Browning, one 
published by the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Browning, 
with an extended and more or less elaborate 
introduction by Richard Grant White. This 
selection was made in a way which could hardly 
fail of producing a compilation characteristic of 
the poet and satisfactory to the reader. First, 
Mr. Browning made a selection, which, however, 
was too large and included much which, in the 
judgment of his friends, went to show that aman 
is not the best judge of his own works. This 
was reduced by the action of a small company of 
his readers and admirers, who agreed to include 
only those pieces as to which there was a union 
of all voices among them. A few of the more 
recent poems were added, and the collection so 
made up was reviewed and modified by Mr. 
White. This careful and judicious method has 
produced a result which mects its object and 
provides the general reader with a compilation 
characteristic of the poet at his best and represen- 
tative of the various moods and aspects of his 
genius. -Framn the Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co, we have another collection of Lyrical and 
Dramatic Poems, selected from the poems of 
Robert Browning, by Edward T. Mason, and 
published with the ninth chapter of Mr. Sted- 
man’s “Victorian Poets,” which contains his 
criticism of Browning, prefixed as an introductory 
essay. Mr. Mason's preface is a good specimen of 
free but not unfricndly criticism. As compared 
with the first, the freer method of compilation has 
left the collection open to more that is charac- 
teristic of the poet and at the same time more 
amenable to criticism 


.. Great Opinions by Great Judyes, This 
volume, prepared by William L. Snyder, of the 
New York Bar, and published by Messrs, Baker, 
Voorhis & Co., of New York, is a very fitting 
successor to a previous one, prepared by Mr. 
Snyder, published by the same law firm, and en- 
titled ‘‘Great Speeches by Great Lawyers.” It 
contains a collection of important judicial opin- 
ions given by those who rank among the most 
eminent judges of the world, English and 
American, The selection is very judiciously 
made and covers a wide range of subjects, At 
the head of cach opinion is given an analysis of 
the points involved in the case, with a brief 
statement of its history, 80 that the reader is 
introduced to the subject before he takes up the 
opinion for careful reading. The introduction 
to the volume gives an outline of the questions 
of jurisprudence discussed by the eminent 
judges whose opinions make up the volume. 
There are between sixty and seventy leading 
cases on which the opinions are given in full, 
supplemented with brief extracts from the opin- 
ions of eminent jurists in other cases. The me- 
chanical execution of the work shows that its 
publishers thoroughly understand the art of 
making a very perfect book in the matter of 
paper and printing. This volume, while of 
special interest to members of the legal profes- 
sion, will by no means be dull reading to any 
gentleman who has literary taste and can ad- 
mire great thoughts uttered by great judges on 
great subjects, This volume is worthy of a 
place in every gentleman's library, and should 
be found in the public libraries of the country. 

. Gates into the Psalm Country is the very 
happy title of a volume of bright and helpful 
talks by the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Covenant, in this 
city. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The collection 
was originally made in 1878, and having ourselves 
profited by it in common use, we are glad to 
commend the new issue as a rich and useful 
means of introduction to the infinite stores of 
food, help, suggestion, wisdom and spiritual 
atrength to be found in the Psalms.——The 
Mewers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have done well 
to bring out in one volume the Meditations on 
Life, Death and Eternity of Zechokke, trans- 
lated by Frederica Rowan, His Royal Highness, 
Albert, the late Prince Consort of England, 
made daily use of these meditations and valued 
them so highly that after his death the Queen 
employed Miss Rowan to make the translation 
which, with some additions from the well-known 
German work, are now brought out in a single 
volume, which is all the more valuable, as the 
two-volume edition has been out of print for 
some time. The two parts of this translation 
are easily distinguishable, as those belonging to 
the second compilation are published first under 
the head of thoughts about “Life andits Relig- 
ious Duties.” Those of the first compilation, 
being about “Death and Eternity,” follow the 
natural order and appear by themselves in the 
second part. 

--We have a useful little book in, The AMis- 
sionary Problem, by James Croil, of Montreal 
Toron to: William Briggs.) It contains. sketch 











of the history and present state of Protest- | 


ant Missions in the principal fields of mission 
enterprise, and a survey, historical and statistic- 
al, of the rise and progress of the mission socie- 
ties of this country. It is a useful volume for 
the Sunday-school and for young readers, and is 
founded on the larger treatises, which have been 
fully consulted in making up the accounts of 
each separate ficld.———Another good number 
in “The Household Library of Exposition” is 
The Lord’s Prayer, by Charles Stanford, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace), a series of 
simple, effective, practical discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, made popular with abundant il- 
lustrations and with plenty of good thought and 
good sense in them.———Sirty Years in the Har- 
vest Field is a collection of incidents and facts 
from the experience of Havilah Mowry, Jr., City 
Missionary of Brooklyn, N. Y., together with a 
sketch of his life anda note of introduction by 
Dr. Cuyler. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Mr. Mewry has 
been a strong and successful worker in practical 
evangelisn, with his whole heart in the work and 
well equipped for it. Many of the incidents con- 
tained i: this book are very impressive, and the 
whole collection is, as Mr. Cuyler suggests, ‘a 
humble continuation of the ‘Book of the Acts.’” 


..The reader of An American Four-in- 
Hand in Britain will be reminded of Black’s 
“Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” not un- 
naturally, but with injustice to the American 
story, which is the recordof a ride that was 
actnally made, and a record prepared for pri- 
vate circulation among friends. To these facts 
the interest, vivacity, and out-of doors tone of 
the book are due. ‘They are also the explanation 
and in general the apology for its defects, The 
volume describes the American view of things, 
and ina fresh, bright, and vigorous American 
way, with « fair intersprinkling of reflective 
moralizing, a good deal of opinion on all sub- 
jects, large and small, and a kind of political 
economy spread about generally, which is born 
of expansive patriotic emotion, so that along 
with a good deal that is English, we get more 
that is American, As for the author's observa- 
tions on religion, his praises of the great de- 
fender of “Star Route” morality, his full- 
mouthed assertion that “ three pages by Robert- 
son Smith in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
destroy more theology in an hour than all the 
preachers in the land can build upin a life- 
time,” they all go in one category with the 
assertion that steel ships cost twice as much in 
this country as on the Clyde, when the real dif- 
ference is between 30 and 40 per cent, instead of 
100, and with the political economy which finds 
consolation for the loss of our maritime trade 
with the fox and grapes philosophy: ‘Not in 
our day wiii@, be wise for America to leave the 
land.” 

...-The ninety-seventh annual publication of 
Trow's Directory of this bewildering and ever- 
spreading metropolitan complexity makes it 
more evident than ever that the day when such a 
compilation was a convenience has long passed, 
and that it is now an indispensable necessity of 
metropolitan existence, The present number is 
essentially a new publication. The almost in- 
credible changes of population and residence 
have been ascertained by thorough canvass from 
the Battery to Yonkers. The map which accom- 
panies the volume is new. More than 450 streets 
have been numbered above Harlem River since 
the issue of the last Directory. Last year the 
Street Directory on the east side extended to 
135th street. This year 189th street is included. 
This year greater pains than ever have been taken 
to give the out-of-town address of non-residents 
who have offices in town or do business here. The 
number of addresses in the whole volume must 
exceed 275,000. 


. We are glad to notice that the publisher 
of the Rev. E. E. Hale, the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, have brought out a new edition of his 
admirable Ten times One is Ten, ‘The possible 
reformation in two parts by Col. Frederic 
Ingham,” a story which, without pretending to 
solve or even to illustrate the theological myste- 
ries of Christianity, is as fine an exposition of its 
theory of practical work as was ever written. 
Like the golden rule itself, its method requires to 
be applied with a broad consideration of circum- 
stances and conditions, and again like the golden 
rule it lays down the law for active life and not 
the doctrine of salvation. It is peculiarly happy 
in its illustration of the potency of consecrated 
individualism, and of the way in which, in matters 
of this kind, the practical fruits and advantages 
of combined action are attained. 


...-A delicious little manual of poetic selections 
is Five Minutes Daily Readings of Poetry, 
selected by H. L. Sidney Lear, and republished 
by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. The selections are 
short and arranged for each day of the year. 
The compilation was suggested by overhearing 
the remark of a celebrated gentleman, that he 
had acquired the mastery of poetic quotations 
which distipgnished him by learning by heart a 
few lines every, morning before leaving his dress- 
api The, selections for this manual are 

a high. standard. and in, good variety, 
, full proportion of what is rare.and 





...The Messrs. Appleton & Co, publish an 
American edition of Miss Arabella B. Buckley's 
Winners in Lifes Race; or, The Great Back- 
boned Family. The volume is elementary, but 
not in the class for primary students. It is 
clearly arranged and carefully studied. It 
avoids needless technicalities, thongh names and 
terms are given with precision. In the brief 
compass of a 16mo, of about 350 pages, the en- 
tire development of vertebrates is sketched, 
and the present position of scientific knowledge 
and hypothesis on that subject is fairly 
sketched. 


.... The Poems of History, compiled and an- 
notated, by Henry A. Ford, A.M., is a series of 
historic poems relating to the most notable 
nations eras, events and characters of all ages. 
They are arranged for the most part under na- 
tional headings, though occasionally we find in 
the contents such titles as‘ Ancient Empires,” 
‘“‘ Christianity,” ‘Arctic Regions.” The author 
hus gleaned the field carefully and produced a 
collection which, besides its intrinsic value, might 
well be used in connection with courses of his- 
toric reading. 


..Itis a solid indication of the westward 
march of scholarship that the issue of both 
Greek and Latin Patristic works from the Press 
of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri in St. Louis, 
is steadily progressing. We have already no- 
ticed a previous publication of the epistle of 
Athanasivs against Eusebius and on the Nicene 
decrees against Arianism. We observe from the 
same source a recent issue of Augustine’s Doc- 
trine Christiana, Libri quatuor secundum edi- 
tionem Car. Herm, Bruderi, 


.. The last volume of the ‘ Illustrated Hand- 
books of Art History” is Hnglish Painters, by 
H. J. Wilmot Buxton, with a chapter on Ameri- 
can Painters, by 8. R. Koehler (Scribner & Wel- 
ford). The volume reviews, in a serics of brief 
sketches, the whole course of English and 
American painting with illustrations of each 
artist’s principal works and with short criticisms 
to mark his place and not the course and pro- 
gress of the school to which he belonged. 


. Ripe Grapes ; or, The Fruit of the Spirit, is 
a plain, simple and pertinent brief treatise on 
the nine Fruits of the Spirit for the edification 
of Christians, by the Rev. W. H. Poole, L.L.D., 
of Detroit. This is the kind of “ higher life” 
and *‘ Christian holiness” which we desire to 
promote, and we are confident that Dr. Poole’s 
little volume will prove a valuable assistant. 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt ; Cincinnati: Walden 
& Stowe.) 


..The new edition of The Pocket Guide of 
Europe for 1883, by Thomas W. Knox, contains 
some additions and corrections. The hotel lists 
have been revised, a list of European mineral 
springs is added and a meager chapter of 
* Travel Talk in Four Languages.” Otherwise 
the manual remains the same as before, a trav- 
eler’s manual, reduced to the lowest terms of 
brevity. 

...-The Messrs. Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, of 
Portland, Maine, have become the proprietors of 
The Richardson Memorial, published in 1876 by 
John A, Vinton, with a full hietory and genealo- 
gy of the portraits of the three brothers, Ezckiel, 
Samuel, and Thomas iRchardson—an elaborate 
and valuable volume, which now stands on its 
well known merits. 


..We have received the bound volume con- 
taining the numbers of Lippincott’s Magazine of 
Popular Literature and Science for the six 
months ending with June 1883, being in the Old 
Series Vol. XXXI and of the New Series Vol V. 


.From No. 31 Bedford St., Boston, we have 
received the bound volume of Litéell’s Living 
Age tor the quarter ending with June last. It 
contains the cream of the English periodicals 
published during three months. 

Be iE a ES 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tux warm weather and the “advance courier” 
of the Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, which 
announces that the firm have already begun 
work upon their books for sale during the Christ- 
mas holidays, are at rather amusing variance. 
The editions of standard poems illustrated by 
the Messrs. Fenn, Church, Uarper, Halm and 
others, are, nevertheless, running through the 
many hands necessary to bring them into taste- 
ful shape before the Autumn advances,——— 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of the same city, have 
in immediate preparation Professor Jowett’s 
translation of ‘‘ Thucydides”; a new volume, by 
the Rev. J. M. Manning (of the Old South Church, 
Boston) ‘Not of Man, but of God”; and a se- 
lection of the sermons of the Rev. Alexander 
Mackenzie, D.D., which will appear in book form, 
under the title ‘‘Cambridge Sermons.” Dr. 
Mackenzie is about to quit this country for a 
sojourn abroad, Mrs, Adeline D, T. Whit- 
ney will contribnte a new serial story to the 
autumnal pages.of Wide Awake, entitled ** But- 
tered Cruata,”’ Our contemporary, The 
Critic, issued a “ special number.” of July, 14th, 
last Saturday, containing articles. from, John 
Burroughs, Charles Godfrey, Leland, and, re- 
views, by, the Bev, Dr, Heber. Newton, Pro- 
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fessor W. D. Whitney, Charles A. Young, 
and H. H. Boyesen. Mr. Lewis Carroll (it is 
unnecessary to again record him as the writer 
of that most delightful absurdity, ‘‘Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland”) has in press a new 
volume, ‘“‘Rhyme and Reason.” The Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish it———Mr, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne has written a preface for 
Mme. Dorian’s translation into French of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Cenci.”———It is stated that the sale 
of “ Webster's Spelling Book” is still very great. 
—— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about 
to put into the midsummer market the promised 
autobiography of the late Thurlow Weed.——— 
A new edition of the mysterious “ Stepniak’s” 
revelations conccrning ‘Underground Russia” 
is in the press of Scribner & Co, This edition 
will contain a supplementary chapter and the 
portrait of a noted female revolutionary leader. 
Good Literature is doing an excellent work with 
its carcfully chosen selections from new books, 
tosay nothing of its reviews, and letter-box signi- 
ficantly headed “The Free Parliament.”——— 
Mr. W. D. Howella in now en route for Quebec. 
The Rev. Phillips Brooks willalso soon set his face 
homeward. It is generally remarked that the 
present has been a notable ‘‘ Europe year” among 
members of the clerical and literary professions. 
Mrs. Amelia A. Barr (who has been again sum- 
moned to Scotland upon literary matters of im- 
portance) and Mrs. Mary Clemmer, now known 
in private life as Mrs. Edward Hudson, are 
among the pilgrims.—--—-The Hon, Hannibal 
Hamlin has recently presented to the Mechan- 
ies’ Library, of Boston, a collection of books of 
much interest and value.- —‘The Story of 
Ida,” by “ Francesca,” an art-book, concerning 
which Mr. Ruskin has said various courteous 
things is just reprinted in this country by 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons.-———*‘ Vice Versa,” 
by Mr. F. Anstey [Guthric] has been issued in 
Swedish. Our readers may be interested in 
knowing that the manuscript of this entertaining 
story and the rights appertaining to it were sold 
to the original publishers, the Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., for one hundred dollars ; but that 
the firm have since gladly paid the author five or 
six times that sum since its enormous sale sug- 
gested the generous idea to them. There be 
publishers and publishers.——-—-French natural- 
ists will be glad to read Sir John Lubbocks’s vol- 
ume upon ‘“ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.——-F, Bed- 
ford, the eminent binder is dead._—-——Mme. 
Judith Gautier is reported to be a most thor- 
ough and indefatigable student of Chinese litera- 
ture.———The author of “The Merv Oasis,” 
Mr. Edward O’ Donovan, is contributing a series 
of articles on the kingdom of Montenegro to 
Tinsley’s Magazine.— A‘ Stenographer’s Di- 
rectory,” which will contain the names of all the 
stenographers in this country is in preparation 
by Mr. F. R. Miller, of Boston.—-—An essay 
entitled ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Bones” by Dr. Ingleby, of 
London, is about to be published, It is devoted 
to an argument of the writers upon the expedi- 
ency of opening the grave of the poet for the 
purpose of settling several questions concerning 
the death-mask, the busts and portraits, -——— 
Gustave Aimard, rather too flatteringly called ‘‘the 
French Cooper,” is dead.——--The Electra, a 
new and bright magazine for young people, to 
which we recently referred, is meeting with much 
success. [t isa yery tasteful looking publication, 

Ex-Surgeon-Genueral Hammond is to grap- 
ple with the Woman Question in the next num- 
ber of the North American Review. He will 
undertake to show that woman is unfitted for 
equal participation with men in public affairs 
not only by her smaller brain capacity, but also 
by the peculiarities of her nervous organization. 
———Tne heroine of the Farne Isles, the fam- 
ous Grace Darling, has found an appreciative bi- 
ographer in one Eva Hope, who has written a 
sketch delightfully portraying her life and its les- 
sons. The book, with several wood-cuts, will be 
published by Thomas Whittaker, New York, 
shortly.———-Mastery, devoted as a initio to out- 
door eports and cheerful exercise, is beginning 
in its pages a special course of instruction in the 
art of amateur photography.——— Mr. Cross is 
still occupied with his biography of his famous 
wife, George Eliot. -——_D. J. Sadlier & Co, have 
just published a small and handsome edition of 
Tom Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” 

Ja 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced tnto the size and form of printing paper, the 
ola designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AN ANONYMOUS SERIAL STORY, 


THE BREAD-WINNERS, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CHURCHES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tae undenominational churches, as or- 
ganized and maintained by the New York 
City Miseion and Tract Society, known as 
churches for the people,are carrying on their 
good work steadily, quietly and effectively. 
It should be understood that they are inati- 
tuted on the Apostles’ Creed, which is ac- 
cepted by Christians of every name. 

The spiritual government of these 
churches is in the hands of the pastor and 
a board of church-officers; the last chosen 
annually by the members of the church, and 
of their own numbers, so that the 
churches are literally of the people and by 
the people and forthe people. 

There is nothing inor about them suggest- 
ing any class distinctions, or that would 
give a hint that they were merely or chiefly 
for such as were only looking for temporal 
aid. 

The buildings are churchly in size and 
appearance, and tastefully and appropri- 
ately furnished. The pastors are thor- 
oughly educated and accomplished, and 
are On # parity with the regular pastors in 
the religious denominations to which they 
severally belong. As a matter of fact, 
each of the pastors now in charge belongs 
to a different denomination. 

Free-will offerings are made by all the 
people, according to their means, for the 
support of the minister and the running 
expenses of the church. And in the in- 
stance of the oldest church these offerings 
have reached a sum equal to one half of 
the ordinary annual expenditure. The 
terms ‘‘ mission,” ‘‘ mission station,” ‘‘ mis- 
sion chapel,” ‘‘ mission church,” and what 
not, by which these evangelistic entej rises 
used to be known, are rapidly falling away. 

With a church building, imposing with- 
out and attractive and commodious within, 
with first-rate preaching and good music, 
the working man sees nothing unbecoming, 
nothing repellent to his sense of independ- 
ence or self respect. He is treated as every 
inch a man ina manly way, and enjoys the 
privilege of paying for what he gets. 

If any will thoughtfully and candidly 
give the time necessary to a personal exam- 
ination of this matter and will look into the 
De Witt Memorial Church in Rivington 
Street, and confer with the pastorin charge, 
they will certainly find abundant testimony 
to the high character and usefulness of 
these churches for the people. 

Of course the title to the property is in 
the City Mission, duly incorporated with 
all the requisite authority and power, and 
all the temporal matters are under the 
supervision and care of the City Mission; 
and this society proposes to erect other 
buildings and organize similar churches 
for the people as fast as the means are fur- 
nished for the same. 

A beginning has been made in this direc. 
tion by the Calvary Church, 151 Worth St., 
and the Carmel Church, 174 Grand 8t., 
and if their plans are prospered, it will not 
be long before an imposing commodious 
church building will be erected by the City 
Mission to meet the necessities of the popu- 
lous district lying between Chambers and 
Houston Streets and the Bowery and 
Broadway ; and when the church is organ- 
ized it will absorb the tentative efforts 
now being made at 174 Grand and 161 Worth 
Streets. 

Any further detailed information of these 
plans will be cheerfully furnished to persons 
interested on application at the office of 
the Society, or 50 Bible House. 

The churches for the people as at present 
organized, are located as follows: 

Calvary Church, 151 Worth Street. 

Carmel Church, 174 Grand Strect. 

Olivet Church, 68 Second Street. 

De Witt Memorial Church, 280 Rivington 
Street. 

These churches are open continuously 
Summer and Winter, and a hearty welcome 
given toall who will come. Church-going 
citizens whose churches are closed for the 
Summer, and travelers, visiting the city, are 
very cordially invited to come and see. 





A orastz council of Congregational 
churches took place on Wednesday, July 11th, at 
New Haven. The Howard-avenue church had 
given a cal] to the Rev. Charles W. Park, and had 
called a large council for his installation. Mr. 





Park is a nephew of Professor Park, a graduate 
of Amherst and Andover, and has served for 
eleven years as missionary in India, where he was 
for some years editor of The Indian Evangelical 
Review. After a delay of an hour and « halfa 
quorum got together, and the examination was 
proceeded with. Mr. Park read a statement of 
his belief, in which he first gave his cordial ad- 
hesion to both the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed, which give “the essential facts on which 
any scheme of Christian doctrine must be built.” 
He then developed more particularly his views. 
As to the Atonement he said : 

“The life and death of Christ have a twofold 
significance—a relation both to man and to God, In 
their human relation they reveal God’s character 
to men as a God hating sin, but loving the sinner. 
They reveal God in men as the spring of holy 
character and the source of holy living; thus they 
secure the salvation of the siriner from the power of 
his sin, In their divine relation they make possible 
the forgiveness of sin consistently with the demands 
of divine justice.” 


Belief in no theory of the Atonement is, he said, 
necessary for no salvation, On the mooted 
question of eschatology he said: 


‘‘ Whether the death of the body ends forever the 
possibilities of the soul; whether, after the analogy 
of the present life, the remedial work of God shall 
continue in the life to come, by the use of varied 
means adapted to spirits there, and through forms 
of revelation suited to the wants and state of future 
ages, until death, the last enemy shall be abolished, 
until at the name of Jesus every knee shall bend, of 
things in Heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus is Lord to the glory of God the Father; on 
these subjects I claim andI exercise the right of 
all think.ng men to form my own opinions, to 
cherish my own hopes. But these questions of a 
future are not subjects of practical and pressing 
concern in a revelation given in and for the present, 
designed to regenerate the hearts of men to-day.” 


On further examination the moderator and 
council pressed the candidate to state his views 
on a second probation. To this he answered in 
substance : 

“T do not know that I have any views on the sub- 

ject. Inthe teachings of Christ and his disciples 
we may find verses that seem to teach that proba- 
tion ceases at death; and there are other verses 
which lead to the supposition that there may bea 
probation after death, It is not for me or any other 
to say how long probation lasts in this.ife, I have 
no offer to make of salvation after this moment, I 
only consider future probation in the light of a possti- 
bility. In my preaching I would not hold out any 
offer for the future. There is some reason to he- 
lieve that there may be such a thing as future pro- 
bation; but I would preach the necessity of im- 
mediate salvation to the sinner, I have seen some 
men in heathen countries whom I believed to be 
living according to their consciences; the mass of 
men, however, are not moved by these impulses. 
Practically, the Bible is the only way of life. My 
missionary life, I believe, tended to make me a little 
more liberal.” 
The matter of infant baptism was brought up 
in the examination, and developed the fact that 
he did not believe in any ceremony for infants to 
be properly called baptism, He declared that he 
would not encourage the rite of infant baptism, 
though he would willingly put in its place an anal- 
ogous form of consecration of infants,or would ar- 
range to have infant baptisms celebrated by other 
ministers on exchange. After a long discussion, 
in which various points of dissatisfaction were ex- 
pressed by some members, though the chief dif- 
ficulty was with the new point of infant baptism, 
the concil voted to proceed to the installation by 
a vote of 15 to 11. Hereupon the moderator, Dr. 
Todd, and another member declared that they 
could not agree to the result and should decline 
to take any part in the installation. The vote 
was then reconsidered, and Mr. Park recalled 
for some further questions, after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by a vote of 15 to 
9: 

“* Voted, That while recognizing the ability and 
spirit of the candidate, yet in view of the fact that 
he holds views in regard to infant baptism not ac- 
ceptable in our churches, and on other doctrines, 
we do not see our way clear to proceed tothe in- 
stallation.” 


Some having left, lews than a quorum voted; 
but this fact did not attract attention until after 
adjournment, Mr. Park preached for the 
church last Sabbath. Since the meeting of the 
council the following statement of his views on 
baptism has been published and is vouched for 
as authentic ; 


“Mr. Park holds essentially the opinion main- 
tained by the Baptist denomination, though he by 
no means insists on baptism by immersion; he con- 
siders sprinkling quite sufficient, Baptism he con- 
siders to be ‘the outward sign of an inward fact.’ 
That inward fact is repentance and the regenera 
tion of the soul by the Holy Spirit. Inasmuch as 
that fact cannot be said to occur im infants, he holds 
that baptism, which is the symbol of it, should not 
be administered to infants. Yet he believes cor- 
dially in the consecration of children to God, and 
would be very glad to arrange some suitable service 
for this purpose ; or, if parents insisted on the more 
usual form of baptism, he would not, as he stated to 
the council, refuse to administer the rite ; though I 
understand he would wish to preface it by a state- 
ment that heperformed it not as baptism, but sim- 
ply as an act of consecration.” 


These concessions were entirely satisfactory to 
the Howard-ayenue Church. 





..--At the recent session of the German Old 
Catholic Synod, at Bonn, several additional 
paragraphs to the statutes for the administration 
of discipline, which had been proposed by the 
Synodal Council, with reference to clergy con- 
d d for off or for dereliction of duty, 
were discussed at length and ultimately adopted. 
One of them provides that the office and benefice 
ofa clergyman who has been convicted of a 
crime or misdemeanor may be taken from him 
with or without the assignment of a pension. 
Among other important resolutions was one to 
the effect that the clergy be authorized to deliver 
the Communion in both kinds to Anglican com- 
municants and such of the Old Catholics as 
desire. This was passed unanimously. A re- 
port on the Book of Common Prayer, compiled 
under authority of the Synod, stated that the 
completed book had been placed in the hands 
of the Synodical Council, which had not had 
sufficient time to examine it. The report on the 
whole approved of the work, which, after due 
examination, will be returned to the commission 
with the remarks of the council, which will 
possibly recommend some revision. It is stated 
that information was received that the govern- 
ment of Austria is very unfriendly to the Old 
Catholics, and intends to ruin the community at 
Ried, near Linz, The government will not allow 
the pastor there to teach children or to bury the 
dead, He is an Austrian, and, while foreign 
Roman Catholic priests are permitted to officiate 
in Austria, this clergyman is prevented from 
fulfilling his duty by the intolerance of those in 
power.* In Vienna it appears things are not 
much better. Indeed, there the Old Catholics 
dare not publish their affairs or remonstrate 
against the eppression they undergo at the 
hands of the government, but the Ultramon- 
tanes are at liberty to circulate the most shame- 
ful untruths about the Old Catholics, who may 
not defend themselves even. Bishop Reinkens, 
in his address, said the position of the Church 
had not materially changed since the previous 
Synod, two years ago. The reformers owed no 
thanks to the leading men of the nation. While 
from the side of the Vatican persecutions had 
not ceased, yet on the other hand sympathy had 
come from Protestant circles in Germany, Eng- 
land and America, The Reformed Church had 
been firmly founded, and whatever might be 
wanting within, that would be supplied with 
patience and due consideration, 





.. Under the special encouragement of Pope 
Leo XIII the publication was begun in Rome, 
Jan, 1gt, 1880, of The Aurora, which was an- 
nounced by the Pope’s official organ, under the 
immediate editorship of Mgr. Pietro Balan, Sub- 
Archivist in the Vatican. Early in the Summer 
a series of ably written leaders, strongly uphold- 
ing Irish Land League view appeared in this 
paper. ‘They have been attributed to the Abbate 
Mori by persons who ought to know, and thecam- 
paign The Aurora commenced in favor of the 
Land League was due to the influence he gained 
on the paper. The articles were read with feeliugs 
of the greatest satisfaction by one portion, and of 
the greatest dissatisfaction by the other portion 
of the Pope’s spiritual subjects in Ireland. The 
satisfaction was demonstrated by the collecting 
of large contributions to Peter’s Pence in the Dio- 
ceses of Cashel, Cloyne, Meath, Kerry, Limerick 
and others. The dissatisfaction was expressed 
in person at the Vatican by Irish Catholics who 
came to Rome expressly for the purpose of re- 
monstrating against these articles. The germ of 
Mr. Errington’s mission was, possibly, planted 
there. On the occasion of an audience one of 
these gentlemen had with the Pope, where the 
articles in The Aurora were referred to, the Pope 
replied sharply and with evident annoyance ; 
“The Vatican inspiration of these articles has 
already been explicitely denied through the 
columns of The Aurora itself. But for the 
rest, what means have I of knowing the facts? 
My predecessor had such means at his com- 
mand; I have none. [The Pope evidently re- 
ferred to Lord Lyons, Odo Russell, and Clarke 
Jervoise.] I know the difficulty connected with 
the re-estublishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween England and Rome; but, without refer- 
ence to that, [would willingly weigh information 
from the British Government together with 
what I receive from other sources, and I should 
be glad to receive it.” Such is the probable 
origin of Mr. Errington’s subsequent visits to 
Rome, as has now been expressed by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the House of Commons. The change 
in the views at the Vatican in reference to Ire- 
land, fullowing the mission of Mr. Errington, 
is one of the causes that have led to the late 
discontinuance of The Aurora. 

...-Mr. Ritchie, the belligerent young Chicago 
rector who has been called to account by Bishop 
Maclaren for his ritualistic practices, the last 
of which is the announcement of a high mass 
for the repose of the soul of a deceased member, 
has withdrawn his resignation, and will resist 
the Bishop. 


...-Bishop William Pinkney (Protestant 
Episcopal), of Maryland, the successor of Bishop 
Whittingham, died July 4th. He was 73. years of 


and was a native of Annapolis, Ind. He was 
le assistant Bishop of Maryland in 1870. He 
was a strong Low Churchman. 





Missions. 


Tue following resolutions were adopted by 
the Mission of the American Board to Western 
Turkey, at its recent annual meeting : 

“Whereas, Doubts appear to exist in some quarters 
as to the altitude of missionaries toward natives of 
this country who go to Europe or America, 

** Resolved, 1, That we regard it the duty and privi- 
lege of members of this Mission : 

“A, To use all mora] means to dissuade from go- 
ing abroad, (1) young pastors or preachers whose 
labors have bees blessed of God and whose depart- 
ure to other lands will, owing to the scarcity of 
laborers, leave their congregations here in the con- 
dition of flocks without a shepherd; (2) students 
from the theological seminary, who, having been 
educated at the expense of the Board for the work 
of preaching the Gospel, conclude to go abroad in- 
stead of entering directly upon that work, and (3) 
any who having the impression that poverty gives 
them a claim upon wealthy Christians of other lands, 
go abroad’ for the purpose of raising money for per- 
sonal and other objects, which we have reason to 
regard as not worthy of attention from the foreign 
Christian world. 

“B. To refuse to those belonging to either of the 
above categories papers which would indicate our 
approval of their course in going abroad under such 
circuinstances, 

“C,. To cordially assist with advice and sugges- 
tions any who not having a call and preparation to 
labor as teachers or preachers for their own people 
wish to go abroad at their own charges in a manly 
attempt to improve their condition or abilities. 

“1. To approve the giving even of money aid, if 
need be to young men of special fitness and pro- 
ficiency who, in preparing for specific educational 
or literary work, need to go abroad to pursue 
their studies, 

“KE, Togive to any known by us as of umblemished 
Christian character, letters (if they desire them) 
which testify to the fact, and this whether we door 
do not approve of their decision to go abroad. 

** Resolved, 2, That these resolutions be published 
in this country and in the United States, as giving a 
statement of the line which we have sought to fol- 
lyw in the past and which we deem it our duty to 
follow in the future, in our conduct toward the sev- 
eral classes of persons who ask our advice as to go- 
ing abroad.” 


.... The religious interest in Tokio still continues 
and very considerable additions to the churches of 
the American Board and other societies are re- 
ported. Among the fruits of this revival are 
two Coreans temporarily residing in Tokio. One 
of these bears the royal name and is understood 
to be a relative of the king; the other is a 
scholar ewployed in one of the government 
schools as a teacher of the Corean language. 
The former, who enjoys a high reputation asa 
Chinese echolar, is engaged in preparing an 
edition of the Bridgman-Culbertson version of 
the Chinese New Testament for the use of 
Coreans. He is working under the auspices of 
the American Bible Society and has carried his 
work as far as the close of Acts. It is thought 
that this edition will be very useful for circula- 
tion among the more intelligent classes in Corea. 
A similar edition of the same Chinese version, 
prepared some years ago for the use of Japanese 
students, has found a large sale, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is in competition with a 
vernacular version, There is also a plan on 
foot for preparing a translation of the New 
Testament in Corean through the services of 
this same gentleman, who seems thoroughly in 
earnest in his desire to spread Christianity in 
his native land, where it is still a prohibited re- 
ligion. 


.-The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (High Church, Anglican) believes that 
only highly educated and zealous missionaries 
are fit tobe sent to India. The opposition of 
the Hindus to Christianity is to a great extent, 
says the Society’s last annual report, intellectual 
and “only men of high education are qualified 
for the position of evangelists.” The Society's 
appeals to the English universities for such men 
have met with scanty encouragement. Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, fails to supply missionaries to 
an extent to atone for the remissness of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; but the materials fora native 
ministry cannot be looked for in Bengal for 
some time. One of the missionaries of the 
Society, the Rev. H. H. Sandel, reports eleven 
baptisms the past year, including two Moham- 
medans. In Roorkee a Moulvi, very learned 
in the Koran, and of high family has been con- 
verted. The Moulvi has turned preacher and 
diligently proclaims Christianity in the bazars. 


...-European statisticians are generally re- 
vising and reducing their estimates of the 
population of China. The great famine 
a few years ago swept away millions, and 
there is good reason for believing that 
the population is nearer 300,000,000 than 
400,000,000. Behm and Wagner reduce their 
estimate for China and Corea from 484,500,000 
to 379,500,000. Peterson reduces his estimate by 
go ae whee SP ge —- total 350,000,000. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AT a recent meeting of the Trustees of the 
East River Bridge the resignation of Chief 
Engineer Roebling was accepted, and Superin- 
tendent Martin was appointed to his place. The 
following rules for bridge traffic were adopted at 
the same meeting: The rate of travel for vehi- 
cles on the Bridge shall not exceed four miles 
per hour, under penalty of $25. Heavily loaded 
trucks must keep to the right-hand side of 
each roadway. When from necessity teams are 
obliged to stop on the Bridge, they shall stop on 
the right-hand side, so as to allow free passage 
for other vehicles on the left. Teams in charge 
of drivers who are intoxicated, or who are from 
any other cause unfitted to properly care for 
their team, will not be permitted to cioss the 
Bridge, and of their fitness the gate-keeper shall 
be the judge. The orders #f the police shall be 
strictly obeyed by all drivers on the roadway. 
Foot passengers will be permitted to walk leisure- 
ly and to stop on the promenade when it does not 
interfere with travel, bnt when ordered by the 
police they must move on promptly, keeping to 
the right-hand side of the promenade. No mark- 
ing or defacing of, nor injury to the Bridge strac- 
ture, will be permitted. Ambulances, when on 
duty, shall not be charged toll on the Bridge, Fire- 
men with their apparatus, when on duty, shall 
not be charged toll on the Bridge. The National 
Guard, when on duty, shall not be charged toll. 





..Flamesa were discovered early Thursday 
morning in the hold of the steamship “ Niagara,” 
of Ward’s New York and Cuba Line, which left 
New York on Saturday, the 7th inst., bound for 
Havana. Efforts to put out the fire were futile, 
and in the afternoon, after the passengers, 
twenty in number, had been transferred to a 
British steamer, the vessel was run ashore on the 
coast of Southern Florida. There was no panic 
or loss of life. The passengers have since ar- 
rived in Havana. Another steamer mishap 
occured on Saturday last, but likewise without 
loss of life. The steamship ‘‘Main,” of the 
North German Lloyd line, bound from New 
York for Bremen, broke her shaft soon after 
crossing the Sandy Hook bar. When towed 
back to her pier it was found that a new shaft 
would be required, and the sailing of the vessel 
therefore delayed for several weeks. 


..On Friday, July 13th, Mr. Brown began 
theargument for the defence in the Tewksbury 
Almshouse investigation. He gave figures to 
show that the Almshouse was run economically. 
He held that no one at Tewksbury nor any officer 
at Harvard College ever knew of the tanning of 
human skins, and that those who testified as to 
the charge of cruelty had themselves such ques- 
tionable records as to make their testimony 
worthless. He maintained that the institution 
had never been properly supported by the state. 
In the afternoon of the same day Governor But- 
ler began his final argument, endeavoring to show 
that fora quarter of a century the institution 
had been under maladministration. He pro- 
duced ‘the tanned human skins, which had been 
exhibited before. An adjournment was made 
before his argument was finished. 


...-The contest in New Hampshire over the 
election of the United States Senator has not 
yet been setted, although ex-Senator Rollins has 
been forced to withdraw from the struggle. Mr. 
Rollins sent a letter on the 11th inst., to four of 
his chief opponents, offering to withdraw his 
acceptance of the caucus nominations if they 
would withdraw their names as candidates, 
Though this proffer was not accepted, Mr, Rol- 
lins decided to withdraw absolutely from the 
field, whereupon a majority of his followers cast 
their votes for Secretary-of-the-Navy Chandler. 
Thus far Secretary Chandler has only received 
fifty-two votes, or one hundred short of a major- 
ity ; but his friends are almost confident of their 
ability to seoure him the nomination before 
the end of the week. 


...-Again severe storms are reported from 
various quarters of thecountry. The towns in 
Kansas, Dakota, Missouri and Minnesota have 
suffered the greatest damage. Buildings have 
been unroofed, trees blown down and many per- 
sons injured. One of the most serious losses oc- 
cured at Bloomington, Ind., where the lightning 
struck a telephone wire in the new department 
of the Indiana University and set the building on 
fire, The laboratory was soon in flames, and 
shortly afterwards the library and museum. The 
latter contained the famous Owen collection 
and Dr. Jourdan’s collection of fishes. The 
library had 15,000 volumes in it. The new build- 
ing was entirely destroyed. The loss is $200,000 ; 
insurance, $30,000. 


,...-Last Saturday witnessed the end of the 
patronage system in Washington for the clerk- 
ships, in all fifty clerk offices of the Government ; 
for on that day the Pendleton Reform Act came 
into operation. The Civil-Service Commissioners 
have completed their first examination labors. 
They will be occupied for probably a week in 
looking over the papers, and will then be pre- 





pared to furnish any of the departments with 
eligible lists. Notwithstanding the places are 
all filled now, the ordinary casualties where so 
many people are employed are quite numerous, 
The Commissioners say that the *examinations 
have been reasonably successful. The average 
age of the applicants is greater than was ex- 


pected. 


...-The Republicans of Pennsylvania held 
their State Convention at Harrisburg on Wed- 
nesday the 11th iftst. There wasan earnest con- 
test over the nominations for two State offices, 
but after several ballots William A. Livsey, of 
Pittsburgh, was nominated for State Treasurer, 
and Jerome B, Niles, of Tioga County, was nom- 
inated for Auditor-General. In the platform, 
protection doctrines were upheld; a suggestion 
was made that the surplus revenue of the Natiau 
be distributed among the States; the Adminis- 
tration of President Arthur was approved, and 
the withdrawal of the trade dollar from circnla- 
tion was favored. 


. Reports from Sonora, Mexico, are to the 
effect that the Apaches are making a descent on 
the districts of Montezuma and San Pareipa, 
committing murders and stealing cattle. A dis- 
patch to The Epitaph from Oposura states that 
a band of twenty savages attacked Hacienda Pa- 
reipa, six miles south of Oposura, killing three 
men. Colonel Bandola started in pursuit of the 
Indians with thirty Mexican troops. He found 
the bodies of the three men. It is known that 
twelve men have been murdered by the Apaches 
in the neighborhood of Oposura since General 
Crook took their families from the Sierra 
Madras, 


Though there is a dread of yellow fever in 
New Orleans and Mississippi, it seems that the 
fears are not well grounded. There has not been 
a single case reported in New Orleans this year, 
and several of the vessels, supposed to have in- 
fection on board, have been found at quarantine 
to be entirely free of the disease. Precantions 
are, however, strictly maintained. 


..In observance of the Sunday law all the 
saloons of Jefferson City, Mo., were closed on the 
15th instant, and all business was suspended ex- 
cept in hotels and drug stores, Dealers were 
not allowed to sell newspapers. The saloon men 
took the initative in compelling ‘a general sus- 
pension of business, 


...-The Secretary of the Interior has decided 
to appoint a commission to visit the Indian Ter- 
ritory, to investigate the differences which exist 
between the Spioche and Checota factions of 
Creek Indians. The Commission will leave 
Washington the latter part of this month, 


..-The report that an extra session of the 
New York State Senate was to be called for the 
purpose of confirming nominations for harbor 
masters anda commissioner of immigration is 
discredited, 


FOREIGN. 

...In the House of Commons, last Wednes- 
day, Mr. Gladstone made a startling statement 
with regard to the proceedings of the French at 
Tamatave, Madagascar. He said that when the 
French occupied Tamatave and proclaimed a 
state of siege, the British Consul there was 
suffering from a serious illness, which the 
political crisis aggravated. His secretary was 
arrested in his presence, Admiral Pierre, the 
French commander, ordered the sick man to 
leave Tamatave within twenty-four hours. The 
Consul died seven hours after receiving the 
notice. Mr. Gladstone also stated that an 
English missionary, named Shaw, had been ar- 
rested at Tamatave and remains in prison. The 
charge against him is not known. Inquiries had 
been made regarding its nature, but the only 
answer received was that the law must 
take its course, Mr. Gladstone, in conclu- 
sion, said: ‘In announcing these grave 
and painful occurrences I can only now say that 
we must await the receipt of further details. We 
must also await those communications from the 
French Government which the case may require, 
which we have intimated we expect, and which 
it would be our duty to make under similar cir- 
cumstances.” Mr. Ferry thinks the account of 
the Tamatave affair has been exaggerated, and 
the French Government has informed England 
that it will await official advices from Tamatave 
before replying to Lord Granville’s demand for 
explanations of the occurrences there. The 
French press thinks that no serious difficulty will 
arise, but continental opinion outside of France 
is nearly unanimous that the outrages are? so 
serious as to leave France no option but to dis- 
own Admiral Pierre and to offer s full repar- 
ation. 

....An agreement was arrived at between 
M. de Lesseps and the Government of Great 
Britain last week which provides for a new 
Suez Canal parallel to the one now in existence, 
for a reduction of the Canal dues and for the 
appointment of an English surveyor of traffic. 
The new canal would be completed at the end of 
1888. England would lend the canal company 
£8,000,000 at 34¢ per cent, interest, the loan to be 
redeemable in fifty years. The Government 





would endeavor to attain a fresh concession of 


land from Egypt and an extension of the original , 


concession for ninety-nine years. This agree- 
ment was immediately protested against by 
British merchants, The London Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously decided that the agree- 
ment between the British Government and M. de 
Lesseps for the construction of another Suez 
Canal is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Meet- 
ings of shipowners and merchants at Sunderland, 
West Hartlepool, and at Lloyds’, voted that the 
agreement is detrimental to British commercial 
interests. Numerous other similar bodies through- 
out the country passed resolutions of the same 
character indeperidently of politics. Meantime, 
the directors of the Suez Canal Company have 
unanimously approved the agreement and Mr. 
Childers, chancellor of the Exchequer, has an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that the 
agreement would be submitted to the House by 
a motion made in committee, that the sum to be 
loaned to the Suez Canal Company by the govern- 
ment for builing the new Canal be charged on 
the consolidated fund. It is believed that M. 
de Lesseps will not accept any modification of 
the agreement, and it is rumored that Mr. Child- 
ers will resign if the agreement be abandoned by 
England. 


....A famine in Damietta, Egypt, is coupled 
with the cholera scourge. The dreaded disease 
is on the increase in Lower Egypt, and has ap- 
peared at Ghizeh, a suburb of Cairo, There 
have been between from one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and seventy-five deaths daily 
during the past week. Supposed cases have been 
reported at Cairo, There have been three deaths 
at the island of Malta, Cholera has also broken 
out ot Swatow and is raging violently. Swatow 
is acity of 30,000 inhabitants, devoted to foreign 
commerce and manufactures, It is a treaty-port 
of China, and is situated on the estuary of the 
river Hang-Kiang, a few miles from the open 
sea, 225 miles east-northeast of Canton, M. 
Louis Pasteur, the well-known French chemist, 
has offered to organize a mission with the ob- 
ject of investigating the nature and origin of 
cholera in Egypt. The Hygiene Commission has 
approved the scheme, and M. Pasteur has applied 
to Lord Granville, the British Foreign Secretary, 
to furnish him with facilities for carrying out 
his mission, 


..The dictator, Veintemilla, has been forced 
to flee from Guayaquil. The whole Republic of 
Ecuador rose up in arms against Veintemilla, and 
his propositions for an arrangement were indig- 
nantly rejected by Alfaro and Sarafti, the repre- 
sentatives of the revolution. The latter de- 
manded the immediate delivery of Guayaquil, 
and that a popular vote should be taken to deter- 
mine as to who should govern the town, To es- 
cape capture Veintemilla and his officers pro. 
eceded by steamer to Payta, Peru. The city of 
Guayaquilis rejoicing at his departure and at the 
entrance of the insurgents. Business is being 
resumed, In his proclamation, Alfaro informs 
the inhabitants of Guayaquil that they may 
elect their own authorities, and join the Govern- 
ment of the Interior or of the Coast, or form a 
separate government if preferred. The three 
sectional governments may unite in calling a Na- 
tional convention of Ecuadorians, 


..A sheet signed by the Chief Bonachea, in- 
citing the people to rebellion, has been put in 
clandestine circulation in Cuba, It says that 
bands are being recruited with men, horses, and 
arms for revolutionary purposes. No import- 
ance whatever is attached to the sheet, the people 
of Cuba desiring peace, It merely shows that 
the numerous bands of robbers desire to give 
their movements a political character. The Voz 
de Cuba urges the Government to organize guer- 
illa companies to suppress the bandita, 


..Mr. Gladstone, replying to a question by 
Mr. Chaplin, Conservative, in the House of Com- 
mons, on Monday afternoon, said he could not 
propose any legislation in regard to the importa- 
tion of cattle. The government would order 
that a careful examination of cattle in every 
country be made, so that they could see whether 
a stricter application of the rules for the preven 
tion of disease was necessary. 


.-The joint committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons; which has 
had the English Channel tunnel scheme under 
consideration, has rejected it by a vote of six 
nays to four yeas. Some of the majority opposed 
iton commercial as well as on military grounds, 
their action being a protectionist measure. A 
channel bridge instead of a tunnel is now talked 
of. 


...-A dispatch from Hong Kong, dated the 
18th inst., reports that Tonquin is in a state of 
anarchy. The French have captured and hanged 
many marauders, bands of whom hovered about 
and fired upon the outposts. Nevertheless the 
latter are still fired on nightly, The Marquis 
Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador, has gone to 
Paris. 


....A new voleand has appeared at Servita, 
six miles from Villavicencia, in the State of Oun- 
dinamarca. The smoke from it can be seen at 
a great distance in the daytime, and at night it 





/ejects a column of smoke and flame. Those who 


have visited it could not approach close to it 
owing to the heats being intense. 


.:The man Sweeney, who was charged with 
the murder of Lord Mountmorres, has been lib- 
erated from custody in the Dublin prison. The 
police have another clue to the murderers, An at- 
tempt, which was thwarted by the police, was 
made on Sunday last, to set fire to the honse of 
James Carey, the informer. 


..-Both houses of the Victorian Parliament 
have unanimously voted an address to Queen 
Victoria, urging the annexation of, or the estab- 
ment of a protectorate over, New Guinea and 
other Pacific Islands, and offering to share the 
expense of such action, 


..A dispatch to the London Standard from 
Shanghai says that Japan has declined a proposal 
of M. Tricon, the French Ambassador at Shang» 
hai, to form an alliance against China, 


..»»The Comte de Chambord was so low on 
Friday and Saturday that his end was thonght 
to be very near, He then rallied slightly, but 
not enough to give hope of recovery. 


.-The river Thames, Ontario, rose last week 
toan unprecedented hight, and great destruc- 
tion of property and considerable loss of life 
were caused, 


.-The Spanish Cabinet have considered 
favorably the project of France for the construc- 
tion of a tunnel under the Strait of Gibraltar. 


....Mr, Bradlangh has announced that he 
proposes to make another attempt to take his 
seat in the House of Commons, 
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Fanm anv GARDEN., 


A MISSIONARY REFUSED IN- 
STALLATION. 


A ConGreGATionaAL council held last week 
in New Haven had a very strange result. 
A church in that city had given a call to a 
returned missionary of most approved 
record, who had the lughest recommenda- 
tions from the secretaries of the American 
Board, as to whose ability, piety, faithful- 
ness and evangelistic success there was no 
question; and the council called to sanction 
his installation refused to do so the ground 
chiefly, that he was unsound on the subject 
of infant baptiem/ It is true that on some 
other points his opinions were not satisfac- 
tory to all, and he betrayed a leaning toward 
what is called the New Theology, the prac- 
tical work of a foreign missionary having 
had the result, he said, of liberalizing his 
theology; but the chief and controlling 
difficulty was his opinion that infants are not 
suitable subjects of what is properly called 
baptism. He does not object to a form of 
consecration for infants, and would officiate 
in a ceremony understood to be of that na- 
ture; or he would arrange that those who 
differed from him should have. their chil- 
dren baptized hy another minister in his 
church; but he would not himself be will- 
ing to administer real baptism except to 
those of adult age and who understand its 
meaning. The council thought differently, 
and, after having once, by a narrow major- 
ity, voted to install him, reconsidered its 
action on the threat of two members to 

withdraw, and decided finally, agaiust a 
large majority, to decline to install the can- 
didate. 

It was tobe expected that such a case 
and. sucha result would occur somewhere 


pefore long; but we confess to surprise that 








it has occurred in such an intelligent and 
educational, and so tolerant a center as 
New Haven. It is plain, looking over the 
names of those present and of the ab- 
sentees, that it could not have occurred in 
afull council. As it was, there was but one 
more than a quorum present, and the last 
vote was taken (though no one happened to 
notice it) by less than a quorum. 

Brooklyn Congregationalists have settled 
that question of tolerating the denial of in- 
fant baptism. They have no pastor with 
whose Christian work they are better satis- 
fied than with Mr. Pentecost’s. But Mr. 
Pentecost is a Baptist of the oldest sort. 
He believes that baptism, like church- 
membership, is the right only of those who 
are old enough to understand its meaning 
and assume its obligations. Like the oldest 
Baptists he does not deny the validity of 
baptism by sprinkling, nor does he accept 
close communion; but while allowing lib- 
erty in his church for those who differ from 
him, he wil] himself go no further than 
officiate in a rite of consecration of infants 
which he will not call baptism. On that 
platform Mr. Pentecost has conquered a 
good standing among the very élite of 
Brooklyn Congregational ministers and in 
the conservative Manhattan Association. 

We regret this action because it seems to 
imply a lingering mystical notion of the 
efficacy of infant baptism. We do not 
suppose that one of the fifteen who voted 
Nay believes in baptismal regeneration; but 
we are not sure they do not believe in some 
sort of special protecting influence of the 
Holy Spirit which accompanies and follows 
baptism, though they may not be able to 
tell what it is. Not one of these fifteen 
would administer the communion to one 
baptized in infancy until he had come into 
the church just as an unbaptized person 
does, by profession; but we presume they 
would yet say that in some undefined and 
undefinable way these baptized children are 
yet members of the church. It is time that 
it were understood that the only valid eie- 
ment in infant baptism is the consecration 
of them by their parents toGod. Whatever 
name be applied to it, it is all consecration 
and nothing else. They are not regener- 
ated by it, nor in it. They are not made 
children of God. God is not propitiated to 
them thereby. Indeed adult baptism is 
nothing more than consecration. It has no 
mystic quality. It isa sign, nothing more, 
of the act by which a man puts off the filthi- 
ness of the old man and puts on the purity 
of thenew man. In accepting baptism a 
man promises to be spiritually clean; that 
is, to consecrate himself. In this he ex- 
pects the aid of the Holy Spirit—indeed 
has already had it. But repentance and 
consecration is all he can do or can express by 
the symbolism of his own act. Therefore 
repentance and baptism go together—* re- 
pent and be baptized”"—as the inward ex- 
perience and the outward expression of 
consecration. We regret to see a Congre- 
gational Council seem to make more than 
this out of infant baptism. 

We further regret to see Congregation- 
alists make the blunder of repelling those 
who hold Baptist opinions. Here Brooklyn 
Congregationalists have set an excellent 
and memorable example. They declare 
that they will shut out no Baptist who is 
willing to cometo them. There are scores 
of able and earnest Baptists, like Pentecost 
and Leavell, who are disgusted with the 
unbrotherly close communionism which as- 
sumes to control their body, and to whom 
infant baptism is the only serious bar which 
shuts them out from other denominations. 
Brooklyn says: Our churches are open to 
you. If you will only convert adults we 
will not compel you to baptize infants. 
New Haven says: You must accept infant 
baptism or keep away fromus. Which 
is the more Christian we have no doubt; 
and what is the more Christian is also the 
more politic. Mr. Pentecost is himself the 
evidence. The very next tactical move 
which Congregationalists ought to make is 
to seek a closer alliance with the Free 
Baptists, looking to as speedy a mnion of 
the two bodies asis possible. But the New 
Haven Council would forbid such a move- 
ment. 

What the church, thus denied their pastor, 
will do we do not know. They have a 
right to employ their chosen minister even 
without the sanction of a council. We 





understand that some who voted against 
the installation advised the church to en- 
gage the candidate for a year. Or they 
may recall the council before long, on the 
ground that the final vote was taken by less 
than a quorum. Councils are less the bond 
of church-fellowship than they were. The 
conferences or associations of churches 
are taking their place. 
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THE COLOR LINE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


A RECENT number of the Federal Reporter 
gives rather a curious case of the color line 
in the public schools. The facts are as fol- 
lows: 

The legislature of Kentucky, in 1871, au- 
thorized the Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of Owensboro to levy a tax not ex- 
ceeding thirty cents on each hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of property in the city, and a 
poll tax not exceeding two dollars on each 
resident of the city over twenty-one years 
of age. The funds collected were directed 
to be used in sustaining the public schools 
of the city. All the taxes paid by white 
people were to be expended in supporting 
public schools for white children only, and 
all the taxes paid by colored people were to 
be expended in sustaining public schools 
for colored children. The public schools 
for white children were to be managed by 
a board of white trustees elected by white 
voters only, and the public schools for col- 
ored children were to be managed by a board 
of colored trustees elected by colored voters 
only. The law also provided that the city 
might issue thirty thousand dollars of its 
bonds, the proceeds of which were to be 
used in building public school-houses exclu- 
sively for white children, with the provis- 
ion that only the property of white people 
should be taxed to pay these bonds and the 
accruing interest thereon. 

It appeared before the court in the case 
referred to that the city of Owensboro last 
year had about five hundred colored chil- 
dren within the school age, and about eight 
hundred white children within that age. 
The taxes assessed and! collected from the 
white people for the same year for school 
purposes amounted to $9,400, and those 
paid by the colored people amounted to 
#770. The result was that the school fund 
raised by taxation gave the white children 
two excellent school-houses, excellent 
school facilities, eighteen teachers, and a 
school session of nine or ten months in the 
year. On the other hand, the colored chil- 
dren had only one inferior school-house, 
three teachers, school facilities of every kind 
far inferior to those of the white children, 
and aschool session of only about three 
months in the year. 

The colored people of Owensboro, 
though they had black skins, had sense 
enough to be of the opinion that this 
system, practiced under the sanction of 
state law, was not exactly the thing under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and they ap- 
plied to Judge Barr, of the United States 
District Court for Kentucky, for a writ of 
injunction to restrain the city authorities 
from carrying the law into effect. The 
judge granted the application and issued 
his injunction. The ground which he 
takes in his deliverance on the subject is 
thatthe law is inconsistent with the first 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which reads as follows: 

‘* All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state shall make 
or enforce any law that shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the Jaws.” 

Judge Barr is of the opinion that such a 
school system as that established by the 
law of Kentucky for the city of Owensboro 
is a denial to the colored people of ‘the 
equal protection of the laws,” as guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. The de- 
nial is not in an unequal taxation, but in an 
unequal distribution of the denefits to he 
secured by taxation. Judge Barr very 
properly remarks: ‘‘If taxes can be dis- 
tributed according to color or race: classifi- 
cation, no good reason is perceived why a 
division might’ not be ‘made atcdrding’ to 
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the amount paid by each tax-payer, and 
thus limit the benefits and distribute the 
protection of the laws by a classification 
based upon the wealth of the tax-payers. 
Such a distribution of taxes would entirely 
ignore the spirit of our republican institu- 
tions, and would not be the equal protec- 
tion of the laws as understood by the people 
of any of the states of this Union at the 
time of the adoption of this amendment. 
The equal protection of the laws is not pos- 
sible if taxes levied and collected for gov- 
ernmental purposes are divided upon any 
such basis.” 

The practical result of this Kentucky 
legislation was that the city of Owensboro, 
composed of colored and white citizens 
who in law were clothed with precisely the 
same rights, had two distinct and separate 
systems of public schools—one for white . 
children and supported by white citizens, 
and the other for colored children and sup- 
ported by colored citizens. The white cit- 
izen had nothing to do with the colored 
schools, and the colored citizen had nothing 
to do with the white schools, any more than 
if they resided in different countries. 
Though citizens of the United States and of 
the State of Kentucky, resident in Owens- 
boro, they were us to the school system of 
that city aliens and foreigners in respect to 
each other. Judge Barr, in putting the 
stamp of judicial reprobation on this system, 
simply carried out the spirit and letter of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 
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MODIFICATION NOT DESTRUC- 
TI 





Ir is not an unreasonable demand which 
The Christian Advocate makes concerning 
the removal of the limitation of the itiner- 
aucy. It enumerates seven points upon 
which it says the Church must be satisfied 
before the change asked for can be granted. 
Such of these points as are pertinent can 
be fairly included under three heads: 1. 
That the removal of the time limit will not 
destroy the itinerancy nor impair its effi- 
ciency, 2. That it will not ‘strike a death- 
blow” at the usefulness and dignity of re- 
vivalists and faithful pastors who do not 
excel in ‘‘popular pulpit power.” 3. 
That the change is desired by any consid- 
erable number of the laity. The last point 
is not at all necessary to the discussion and 
it is unreasonable to demand that it be 
demonstrated. Ifthe question should come 
before the General Conference that body 
would doubtless have the means of ascer- 
taining whether the laity desire that it be 
submitted to the vote of the Church. Then, 
if thus submitted, it should appear that there 
is no ‘‘considerable desire among the laity 
for this change,” that would be the end of 
the matter, for some years at least. 

The first is a vital question. The itiner- 
ancy must not be destroyed. There is a 
place for it. The settled pastorate has 
some disadvantages which do not inhere in 
the itinerancy; and so much has been ac- 
complished by Methodism that it would be 
the sheerest folly to blot out its distinctive 
feature. The proposition is not to do away 
with the itinerancy, but to modify it, and 
proof is demanded that the modification 
will not effectually destroy the system nor 
impair its efficiency. The itinerancy is a 
system of regular appointment and removal, 
the purpose being, Dr. Curry says, that 
‘*no minister shall become identified with 
nor specially attached to any particular 
church.” We do not so understand it. It 
is a resultant fact, but it was certainly 
not the purpose which Wesley had in view 
in establishing the itinerancy. The pur- 
pose was that the preachers (he ex- 
cepted ordained ministers from the 
rule) might, consilering their qualifica- 
tions and the needs of various locali- 
ties, be employed at the best advant- 
age. The end aimed at was not the form- 
ing of a new denomination, but the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the masses. The 
preachers were evangelists and not pastors. 
So far from believing that a preacher ought 
to be settled over a society for one, two or 
three years, Wesley declared, as late as 1788, 
that no preacher ought to stay in one place 
a week even. How can a preacher, he 
asked, preserve bodily health or spiritual 
life if*he stays ‘ih “a city “two or three 
months at atime ?” Bat Wesley knew that 
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a modification of this plan would be re- 
quired when Methodism was more fully 
developed; and hence he allowed in his 
‘¢ Deed of Declaration” appointment for not 
more than three years. Frequent change 
was the order in this country early in the 
history of American Methodism. Preachers 
were required as late as 1794 to change every 
six months. The modifications of this sys- 
tem have been very great, and they have 
been made because of change of circum- 
stances and conditions. 

The itinerancy as it now exists is a prov- 
idential development, an adaptation to a 
peculiar work and peculiar conditions; and 
yet it has the element of permanency be- 
cause an immutable law underlies it. Will 
the removal of the limitation destroy the 
itinerancy? may be answered by asking, 
does the limitation make the itinerancy? 
The most that can be affirmed 1s that the 
limitation regulates the itinerancy. The 
itinerancy itself affords a simple and nat- 
ural method of answering the desire and 
the necessity of change. This desire and 
necessity constitute a general law which is 
so strong that the system of other denom- 
inations, which contemplates life-long pas- 
torates is compelled to recognize it and pro- 
vide a plan of removal. And because this 
plan is awkward and difficult much harm 
is often done. But the itinerancy is not 
only asystem of easy, effectual removal; 
it is also a system of quick, unfailing sup- 


ply. To secure these inestimable 
advantages it has been thought nec- 
essary to make a very great sac- 
rifice, and to provide that removal 


shali be made not when the conditions re- 
quire it, but with unvarying periodical 
uniformity, and often, of necessity, where 
the conditions require continuance of the 
pastoral relation. The modification pro- 
posed would most certainly reach these ex- 
ceptional cases. If the demand for long 
pastorates is exceptional (and this is the 
inference to be drawn from Dr. Buckley’s 
articles in the Methodist Quarterly Review) ; 
if the law of change so operates in other 
denominations as to make the average term 
of the settled pastorate hardly more than 
three years, is not the conclusion unavoid- 
able that life pastorates would only be ex- 
ceptional ? 

A writerin the Western Christian Advo- 
cate shows that, in two Western Conferen- 
ces, one east and the other west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, out of 598 ministerial ap- 
pointments in three years, 61, or less than 
10 per cent. were for the third year, 34 per 
cent. for the second year, and 56 for the 
first. In these two conferences, then, 90 
per cent. of the removals were made with- 
out the help of the limitation, and 56 per 
cent. of the pastorates were oly for one year. 
The proposed modification would certainly 
not compel the lengthening of the one and 
two year, or even the three-year pastorates. 
It would adapt itself perfectly to the cir- 
cumstances, allowing of exceptional cases 
of more than three years, if such there 
were. Every appointment would be made 
on the merits of the case. 

We believe that we have made it plain 
that the adoption of a system of annual 
appointments without arbitrary limitation 
toa term of years, lodging full power in 
the presiding bishop of removal, and trusting 
its exercise entirely to his discretion, would 
not destroy the itinerancy. 

The remaining questions whether the 
efficiency of the itinerancy would be im- 
paired, and whether certain classes of 
ministers would be injuriously affected 
must be taken up at another time. - 
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CONCEDED AT LAST. 


Dr. Cuartes Hopae once declared that 
he never saw a Calvinistic theologian who 
held the doctrine that only a certain part of 
those who die in infancy are saved. Dr. 
Krauth replied that he had seen more than 
one such; and certain of the species sur- 
vived down into the beginning of this 
century, and perhaps still linger about 
Steubenville. Dr. Krauth unkindly pro- 
ceeded to give superabounding evidence 
that it was the general belief of the Re- 
formed Church for a century or two after 
Calvin that unbaptized infants were lost. 

Now Prof. George L. Prentiss, of Union 
Theological Seminary, publishes an able 
and significant paper in The Presbyterian 
Review, in which he not only admits that 








the doctrine of general infant salvation has 
begun to prevail only in this century, but 
gives the credit for its victory in this coun- 
try to Dr. Lyman Beecher and Dr. Charles 
Hodge. He proves conclusively from the 
teachings on the subject of the framers of 
the Westminster Confession that when it 
confines salvation io the elect infants it was 
understood to hold that there was another 
class of unsaved, non-elect infants. He re- 
minds us that even gentle Dr. Watts could, 
at the best, only hope for the annihilation of 
the infants of the heathen, and that Dr. 
Emmons could find no reason for believing 
that they would be saved. 

But the more interesting feature in this 
admirable article is not its honest confess- 
ion of unwelcome historical fact, but the 
presentation of the theological bearings of 
the doctrine which have never been fully 
considered. Read first this pregnant para- 
graph in reference to the complete overthrow 
within our own century of the belief held 
by Augustine and Calvin, and the West- 
minster divines and Dr. Watts: 

“The lesson taught us by such strange facts 
in the history of religious belief is not self-com- 
placency, but charity and self-distrust. Very 
likely some of our opinions, which we identify 
with revealed truth, will be justly regarded a 
hundred years hence as wholly contrary alike to 
reason and to Scripture.” 


That is very pregnant and very true. It 
means that theology is a progressive science. 
It means that discussions of Inspiration, 
Atonement, and Eschatology are to be not 
merely tolerated, but welcomed in any 
Church which will not be left far behind 
the truth a hundred years hence. 

But Professor Prentiss proceeds to speci- 
fy somewhat more carefully some of the 
theological bearings of the new coctrine of 
universal infant salvation. It must have 
serious bearings if it teaches us that God, 
out of his infinite love, saves the majority, 
perhaps, of those who are saved, without 
regard to their original sin or their actual 
sin (for most of them have committed some 
actual sins) without probation and without 
repentance and faith. The doctrine of uni- 
versal infant salvation abandons the doc- 
trine that renewing grace comes through 
baptism, or that children are saved 
through a covenant with their parents. 
It rests their salvation solely on 
God’s goodness. His ethical nature 
requires it. Their salvation is not through 
faith; it is ‘‘a sweet, pure gift of Divine 
Love.” Infant salvation implies that the 
Confession is wrong when it says that out 
of the Church “ there is no ordinary poasi- 
bility of salvation.” Onthe other hand, “a 
large portion of the human race become 
partakers of the benefits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion quite independently of his ordinance”; 
for the divine grace works outside of the 
Church in the darkest regions of heathen- 
dom. Here we have what is essentially a 
revolution in theological opinion. The new 
doctrine implies a different view of proba- 
tion. The theological idea of probation is a 
modern one. The term was first popular’ zed 
as a conception of natural, not revealed, 
theology, by Bishop Butler, since whose 
time it has been generally adopted. It is 
not found in the Presbyterian Standards, 
which look upon man as having had and 
lost his probation in Adam, and now living 
under an economy of sovereign electing 
grace. However true the probation view 
in the case of adults, as compared with that 
of gracious election and sanctification, it 
has no relation to infants. By grace they 
are saved, without probation or faith; it is 
the gift of God. 

The doctrine of universal infant salva- 
tion, says Professor Prentiss, also ‘‘in- 
volves some very difficult, as well as very 
interesting questions in eschatology.” How, 
he asks, does grace operate in them? Is it 
imparted before death, in death, or after 
death? What is the process and what is 
the intermediate state by which the child, 
born unregenerated and under the curse of 
native depravity, nay, already beginning 
its actual sin, becomes fitted for the com- 
panionship of the holy? Truly here isa 
revolutionary element introduced into the- 
ology. It has its larger bearings. Says Dr. 
Prentiss: 

‘I cannot help feeling thet if, when severely 
pressed by the awful problems of human 
sinfulness and eternal punishmert/we would 
often turn to the Gospel of the little children 
and meditate upon what it teaches. about thei 





relation to Christ and his vital relation to them, 
both here and within the veil, we should be re- 
freshed in spirit, and many a dismal, many a 
tempting thought be expelled. Perhaps our 
theology, too, would be brought into fuller har- 
mony with the truth as itis in Jeans and gain 
something in light and sweetness, if now and 
then it followed the same method. It might 
learn here, as nowhere else, that the grace of 
God is not tied to even his own appointed means, 
still less any human schemes and formulas; and 
that there is a wide realm of his providential 
system, both in time and in eternity, of which it 
has pleased him to give us almost no account; 
but which we yet know to be filled with special 
wonders of his creative and redeeming love.” 

This paragraph will bear study. We are 
not sure but it is ‘‘revolutionary” indeed, 
especially as it is followed with the discus- 
sion of the question whether we can stop 
with accepting the salvation of the infants 
of heathen, and whether we may not also 
indulge in ‘‘the strongest and most cheer- 
ing hope that a great number of ‘ other 
elect persons,’ gathered out of heathendom, 
shall come from the East and the West, and 
from the North and from the South, and 
shall sit down with patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, evangelists, and all saints in the 
Kingdom of God.” These are certainly 
‘*comfortable words "; but they are very 
significant. They prove that the progress 
in theology now going on more markedly 
in the Presbyterian Church than in any 
other in the country, has its source in the 
heart as well as in the intellect. 1t is ethical 
and spiritual as well as critical and intellec- 
tual. 
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OCCASIONAL LAWLESSNESS. 





Tne INDEPENDENT, as the friend and ad- 
vocate of law and order, has emphatically 
condemned the action of young Nutt in the 
murder of Dukes, who was the murderer of 
his father, and also expressed the opinion 
that for this offense he should be tried and 
punished according to law. These utter- 


“ances have called forth a remonstrance 


from a subscriber and regular reader of 
Tne INnpErENDENT, who, dissenting there- 
from, submits to us the following question: 
‘* What would you have advised to be done 
with this murderer [Dukes] legally inno- 
centand set at liberty?” To this question 
we answer as follows: 

If we had been acquainted with young 
Nutt before he killed Dukes, and had been 
aware of his purpose to commit the crime, 
we should have made the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent the act. We should have 
told the young man that the act would he 
murder, pure and simple, by the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania and by the higher 
law of God. We should have said to him 
that the desire existing in his heart as a 
son to avenge the death of his murdered 
father would not justify him under the 
laws of God or man in slaying the mur- 
derer. We should have endeavored to im- 
press upon him the idea that the failure of 
the jury to convict Dukes, as they ought to 
have done, constituted no reason in law 
or sound morals why he should commit a 
crime or take into his own hands without 
law and against law the administration of 
public justice and proceed to do what, if 
done at all, could be lawfully done only 
by the constituted agents of law. In 
a word, we should have urged upon him 
the very ideas which have already appeared 
in Tne InpEPEeNpENt, for the purpose of 
preventing his commission of the crime of 
murder. This is just what we should ‘‘have 
advised,” if we had been in circumstances 
to give advice. 

This correspondent who justifies the 
action of young Nutt, speaking for himself 
and others who think as he does, says: 
‘* We are not advocates of lynch law gen- 
erally; but still we are fully persuaded that 
there are cases where persons and commu- 
nities are justified in administering justice 
which courts fail to dispense.” Of course, 
according to the theory of this correspond- 
ent, the acquittal of Dukes by the jury 
furnished one of these cases. The principle, 
then, set up is this: That whenever an 
individual or a number of individuals shall 
be of the opinion that a man charged with 
crime and acquitted thereof in a regular 
trial according to law ought to have been 
convicted and punished, this said individual 
or said number of individuals would be 
justified in administering the justiee which 
a court has failed to dispense. If he or 


they think that the man ought to be hanged, 
then he or they may dispose of him by 
either shooting him or hanging him. 
Though lynch law “ generally” is a bad 
thing, yet in such a special case it is a good 
thing. Private assassination or lynch law, 
not ‘‘generally,” but only now and then, 
in a peculiar case, such as that of Dukes, is 
to be justified. ? 

Tax INDEPENDENT holds no such doctrine. 
We believe it to be incomparably better 
that a murderer should now and then escape 
the justice he deserves and live to bear the 
scorn and contempt of mankind, rather 
than be shot by a private assassin or hanged 
by a mob. In the former case the law simply 
fails todo what ought to be done; but in 
the latter case it is outraged by a positive 
and gross violation. In the former case the 
forms of law are preserved; but in the lat- 
ter these forms give place to simple barbar- 
ism. We can hardly conceive of a worse 
state of human society than that in which 
the verdicts of juries and the judgments 
of courts are to be practically revised and 
corrected by an outburst of individual or 
popular passion, leading to acts which 
undermine the very foundations of social 
order and put the whole fabric of organ- 
ized society in imminent peril. We do not 
believe in the doctrine of doing evil that 
good may come, and we certainly do not 
believe that lawlessness is the legitimate 
way of curing lawlessness. 

We have condemned in the most em- 
phatic manner the action of the jury in 
acquitting Dukes. They disgraced them- 
selves and disgraced the public justice of 
Pennsylvania. We just as emphatically 
condemn the action of young Nutt in mur- 
dering Dukes. He simply made himself a 
murderer; and to justify his act is to 
assume that personal vengeance is a justifi- 
able ground for slaying the victim thereof. 
Civilized society cannot for a moment 
assume this, and the law of God certainly 
does not. We have no sympathy and can 
have none with that kind of reasoning 
which condones and excuses the crime of 
murder on any such ground. It utterly ig- 
nores the illegality and criminality of the 
action, and sees a hero where it ought to 
see a criminal. 
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Editorial Dotes. 

The Truth-Seeker (Infidel) will have to seek a 
great while before it finds the trath on its pres- 
ent quest. Take two cases in the issne before 
ns, A Chicago paper gives a table of the number 
of churches and of the population at various 
dates from 1840 to 1880, during which time the 
churches increased from 6 to 242, aad the 
population from 4,476 to 503,185. This makes 
the present ratio to be one church to 2,079 in- 
habitants; but The Truth Seeker, all through its 
ratio column and in its stupid remarks, alters the 
“church” to church-member, and concludes 
that “now in 1883, it is probable that not 
over 1 in 2,500 is a member of any orthodox body !” 
On another column it prints an absurd yarn of 
some joker about a fight in church between two 
Hartford ministers, and says; ‘‘ As the religions 
papers keep silent concerning the facts, we must 
allow the account to be correct.” But the ly- 
ing sheet hastened to give the story from some 
daily paper before the religious papers had a 
chance to deny it, if it had seemed to deserve it, 
The Truth Seeker is so named because it avoids 
the truth, 


Just what The Congregationalist would have 
The New Haven Palladium retract it does not 
make clear. It makes quite too much of the 
letter which Mr. Strong and Mr. Hutchins, of 
the American Board, have secured from Presi- 
dent Woolsey, and which they publish in The 
Ohristian Union, about the decision of the ref- 
erees in the matter of the wasteful mailing of cop- 
ies of The Missionary Herald to New Haven, as 
charged by Dr. John E. Todd. Dr. ‘Todd, it will 
be remembered, somewhat severely attacked the 
business management of the Board for continu- 
ing to send copies of the Herald to that city after 
the subscribers had died or moved away, and neg- 
lecting to heed notices from the post-master, until 
some twenty copies had to be thrown into the 
waste-basket every month by the clerks, Mr. 
Hutchins, the business agent of the Board, denied 
the charge, and referees, three chosen by Mr. 
Hutchins, and three by Dr. Todd, with President 
Woolsey for the seventh, were selected to decide 
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writes to President Woolsey, asking if he under- 
stands that the report would carry such a con- 
clusion ; and he answers that in his opinion it 
does not. If we can interpret the very plain 
letter of President Woolsey and the report of 
the committee, which we presume he wrote, there 
were carelessness and neglect in the matter re- 
ferred to, and the defense made by Mr, Hutchins 
was unsatisfactory and not wholly ingenuous; 
but President Woolsey does not regard it asa 
matter of such importance as to make it worth 
while to displace an agent otherwise efficient and 
faithful. That is very likely the case; and if 
Mr. Hutchins had rested upon that ground in 
the first place instead of entering upon a defense 
which involved statements which “convey an 
erroneous impression on the public mind” and 
are “hard to reconcile,” his cause would have 
been more politic as well as more candid. 

Says The Christian Advocate : 

“In one of our best city appointments a young 
minister, who had been transferred from the country, 
was conversing, just before Conference, with several 
jaymen, his warm friends. They were telling him 
how sorry they were that he was about to leave 
them. 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘Brethren, it is too bad. If it 
were not for this cast-iron rule I could stay right 
along with you.’ 


** He reports to us that one of the laymen put a stop 
to that line of remark, by saying. 
** No, you could not,’ 
Why?’ said the minister and the rest of the 
company. 


“*Because if it had not been for that rule we 
probably should nevereven have heard of your ex- 
istence. We should have kept our oid pastor, Dr. 8., 
whom everybody liked as well as, though no better 
than they do you.’ 

“ It is a good story, and it has a moral.” 

And the moral is that cases must be frequent in 
which the“ cast-iron rule” gives dissatisfaction, 
if this church has two in succession, 


The Congregationalist has a long editorial, 
showing that the conclusion of its editor given 
in his “John Smith, the Se-Baptist,” and 
drawn from a study in 1881 of the Thomasen 
pamphlets in the British Museum, that immer- 
sion was not introduced among the English 
Baptiste until 1641, has been confirmed by the 
late publication of the Kiffin manuscript, which 
says distinctly that in 1640 Richard Blunt was 
sent to the Netherlands to receive immersion, 
“none having then so practiced in England to 
professed b clievers,” The old manuscript pro- 
ceeds to tell how that next year he returned and 
immersed Mr. Blacklock, and they the rest of 
their company. Our readers may recall, how- 
ever, that it was Tue InpEPENDENT which first 
brought out the fact that immersion had not 
been practiced until 1641, and which drew 
the conclusion which The Congregationalist 
was then unwilling to accept, but which 
it now defends, that Roger Williams was never 
in.mersed, his re-baptisam by Holyman being by 
sprinkling. In August, 1880, after our state- 
ment that immersion was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1641, and did not reach America 
before 1644, and that the baptism of Roger 
Williams in 1689 must have been by sprinkling, 
The Congregalionalist gave great comfort to our 
Baptist critics by speaking of “ the well-known 
immersion of Roger Williams by the unimmersed 
Ezekiel Holyman,” and we were obliged carefully 
to correct it, which we did in a series of editorial 
articles extending through the year. It pleases 
us to find that The Congregationalist now con- 
firms our prior discovery and proof (though it 
does not happen to refer to it any more than it is 
r ‘erred to in “John Smith the £e-Baptist ”) 
«» dwe have no doubt that Baptist writers gen- 
erally will do so likewise. 





Says The Advance: 

* One of the missionaries (of the American Mis- 
sionary Association) has just been in this office, and 
gave his testimony most freely. He sald: 
*I have been three years in Alabama. I am pastor 
of a colored church there, We are prosperous. We 
were never more so. The Southern people are com- 
ing more and more to labor with us and to co-oper- 
ate with us in every way for the education of the 
Negro. But there must be a colored church for 
colored people, and a white church for white people, 
and this will be done without saying anything about 
it. Both races prefer it, and it is a natura) method. 
Our society cannot reach the white people. We ough 
not to attempt to do so,’ ” 
If we understand the position of the American 
Missionary Association, it cannot indorse this 
position, It does not want a white church for 
white people and a colored church for colored 
people. Its business is to establish churches in 
the South for all, even though its insistence that 
the colored people must not be excluded should 
often practically exclude the white. But it has 
churches mainly of whites and we hope it will 
have a great many more. 





Tux N. Y. Times has sent letters to over 400 
points in 38 states, asking what was the public 
opinion as to the nominations of the two par- 
ties for President. We do not know on what 
principle those written to were selected, and it 
is probable that “practical politicians,” who are 
interested in the machine, would be included in 





considerable numbers. The answers show that 
for the Republican nomination Mr. Blaine has a 
strong lead over any of the other numerous can- 
didates named, being mentioned as the first 
choice of 108 localities, while President Arthur 
follows with 64, and Edmunds with 574. Grant, 
Senator Sherman, Logan, Lincolm, and Harrison 
follow at a long distance, with votes numbering 
from 19 to 12. On the Democratic side Tilden 
leads, being favored in 121 localities, followed by 
McDonald, who has 724¢ votes, Bayard, 51}, 
Hancock, 25, and Butler, 204¢. All this is in- 
teresting and may occupy a dull season, but it is 
yet a year before the conventions, and much may 
happen meanwhile. It appears that Mr. Blaine 
holds his personal popularity wonderfully, al- 
though he has too many enemies to make his 
success probable. President Arthur has the 
officers’ votes, and is likely to come into the con- 
vention with a big following from the Southern 
States, led by Senator Mahone, It is evident that 
Tilden means business, We suspect that he 
stands the best chance now to capture the con- 
vention. 


Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania held their 
state convention last week, and nominated Mr. 
Niles, an Independent Republican, for auditor- 
general, and Mr, Livsey, a Cameron Republican, 
for state treasurer. These are the only state 
offices to be filled by an election this year. The 
important fact connected with and shown by 
this convention is the union effected between 
the two wings of the Republican Party in that 
state, which means the election of the ticket, 
and, unless some unfortunate events shall again 
divide the party, also means that Pennsylvania 
will next year cast her electoral vote for the Re- 
publican nominee for president. Last year the 
party was divided and two Republican candi- 
dates were run for governor, and for this reason, 
and this reason only, the Democrats carried the 
day and elected their candidate for governor. 
The Independent Republicans determined that 
they would break the power of the Cameron ma- 
chine even at the expense of defeat, and this 
they seem to have done. Having done this they 
are willing, as they should be, to unite with the 
former Cameron Republicans on just principles 
and make common cause against the common 
enemy. The party is stronger to-day and far 
more likely to win in 1884 than it would have 
been but for the defeat of last Fall. Senator 
Cameron had become too imperious to be any 
longer endurable, and it needed a defeat to teach 
him a useful lesson and clear the political atmo- 
sphere of that state, Pennsylvania Republicans, 
in harmonizing their differences and coming to- 
gether for united action, have set a good example 
for imitation by the Republicans of this state. 
Let us have no more Saratoga conventions in 
the State of New York. The ‘‘ machine” last 
Fall ran the party into the ground, and would do 
80 this Fall if permitted to repeat ita tactics. The 
Republicans can carry this state if united, and if 
they do so this Fall, this will be a long step toward 
victory next year. 

Tux four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, which will oc- 
curin 1892, isa subject that has attracted more 
or less attention since the publication of an 
article in this journal, some weeks since, from 
Spain, regarding this celebration. Among let- 
ters received the following sentences are ex- 
tracted from a letter from William Stubbs, Pro- 
fessor of History in Oxford University, Eng- 
land: 

KETTEL HALL, OXFORD, July 2d, 1883, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Referring to the event of 1492, let me say that if, 
asthe anniversary comes nearer, I preach a sermon 
on the subject, I will send you a copy of it, I take 
it for granted, however, that you will have sermons 
and speeches more than enough when the time 
comes, 

Seriously, however, the subject is such a vast one 
that one loses one’s head in contemplation of it. 
The discovery of America is not merely the making 
known of the one-half of the world to the 
other, but it is, for all purposes of moral and spirit- 
ual life, the very genesis of the new half. And as 
for the old, it seems] ikely to be the starting point of 

series of geometrical progre ‘sions, if one compares 
the relation of the four centuries to one another in 


order. Yours very faithfully, 
WILLIAM StusBs. 


PosTMAsTER-GENERAL GresHam has recently 
made a decision in regard to the ure of the United 
States mails by the Louisiana Lottery Company. 
In 1879, Mr. Key, being then Postmaster-General, 
issued an order to the postmaster at New Orleans, 
directing him not to pay apy postal money order 
drawn in favor of the agent of this company. 
The company brought a suit against the Post- 
master-General, to restrain the execution of the 
order, and, being defeated in the lower court, 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. Key then suspended the order until 
the question at issue should be determined by 
the Supreme Court. The company then aban- 
doned the suit altogether, claiming that the 
suspension had permanently canceled the order, 
The present Postmaster-General, who is a good 
lawyer, does not accept this view, but decides 
that the order shall now be executed, just as if it 
had not been suspended at all. Congress has 





provided by law that “no letter or circular con- 
cerning lotteries, so-called gift concerts or other 
similar enterprises, offering prizes, shall be carried 
in the mails.” The theory of the law 1s that all 
such operations are simply a species of gambling, 
detrimental to the public interests, and that, 
therefore, no facilities for conducting them 
should be afforded by the post-office. Postmast- 
er-General Gresham says that, as to the consti- 
tutionality of the law he has no doubt and that 
he is determined to secure its vigorous and faith- 
ful execution. He may be assured that in this 
effort he will have the sympathy of all good citi- 
zens. The fact that the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany exists and is conducting its business under 
the laws of that state does not make the business 
any less a gambling business, and certainly fur- 
nishes no reason why the law of Congress in 
respect to lotteries should for its convenience 
become practically a dead letter. 

WE are under no special obligation to defend 
against criticism Mr. Whittier’s Fourth of July 
Poem because it was delivered at Roseland Park 
and appeared in our columns, Indeed, he does 
at times use words and rhymes in ways which 
Bryant’s or Longfellow’s severer taste would 
have rejected. But Good Literature is not justi- 
fied in the following specifications : 

“ We regret to see that Mr. Whittier in his poem 
read atthe Woodstock Fourth of July celebration 
uses the word ‘transpires’ for ‘ occurs,’ and makes 
* interviewed’ rhyme with ‘ good.’ ” 

The use of transpires in the sense of occurs is 
bad; but it is not clear tous that Whittier so 
used it. The verse is: 

“ Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 
With speed defying space and time 
Comes to us on the accusing wires.” 

We do not see why “ transpires” there does not 
mean transpires, ‘‘Whate’er of folly” ete. 
seems to be partitive, implying that only a por- 
tion of the folly and crime which occur tran- 
spires, and that whate’er of it does transpire and 
come to the knowledge of its local public is im- 
mediately telegraphed all over the country. 
As to the rhyme of “ interviewed” and “ good,” 
it is a perfectly allowable rhyme, justified by the 
practice of all poeta. To be sure in one word 
we have a long 00 vowel sound, and in the other 
a short one; but that is precisely the difference 
between loveand move which all poets rhyme. 
The critic was judging by his eye instead of by 
his ear, as mechanical critics are very apt to do. 











Now that the East River Bridge is practically 
finished and opened to the public, Colonel Roeb- 
ling, the Chief Engineer, who has had charge 
of the work ever since the death of his father, 
last week resigned his position, and Mr. Martin, 
the Assistant-Engineer, was appointed in his 
place. The Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan, one of the 
Bridge Trustees, offered a resolution accepting 
the resignation of Mr. Roebling, appointing him 
as consulting engineer without salary, and paying 
a warm compliment to the value of his eminent 
services in connection with this great public 
work, The elder Roebling lost his life while en- 
gaged in this work; and the younger Roebling 
lost his health while the caissons were being 
sunk, and has ever since been an invalid. He 
never saw the bridge while it was being built, 
except from his window, and never stood upon it ; 
and yet he had the whole thing in his mind, and 
arranged all the details of the marvelous struct- 
ure even tothe minutest particular. He took 
up the work where his father left it, and fully 
understanding the general plan of the father 
and inheriting his engineering genius, he has 
carried it forward to completion. As he now 
retires from active service and responsibility in 
connection with the bridge, the general public 
will not forget to associate his name with one 
of the most wonderful engineering achievements 
of anyage. The genius displayed and the suc- 
cess attained place his name high on the roll of 
human honor. It is to be hoped that his retire- 
ment will afford him a better opportunity to 
recover his impaired health, 





....We suppose that a “crank” is a person 
who looks so hard at one thing that he cannot 
see other things. He lacks common sense in 
that he does not possess roundabout vision. The 
man who selects some such offense as Sabbath- 
breaking or Freemasonry and makes it the one 
great crying sin of the age is a ‘ crank” in 
ethics, He is apt to see everything wrong. 
Such a man has written a letter to The 
Free Protestant. While everybody else has 
laughed at the North American Review writer 
who has been wasting his ingenuity inventing 
reasons for his false fact that nobody goes to 
church now, this writer accepts the Review 
essayist’s claims, and adds that among the rea- 
sons “it is remarkable that he never once men- 
tions Freemasonry” : 

“ How a man of discernment could omit Free- 
Masonry from among the reasons why enlightened 
persons of sound moral character cannot attend 
church at the present day would seem to us a mys- 
tery if we did not know that even the brightest of 
minds often become so hoodwinked that they cannot 
see the light.” 

Sure enough ! 





..-» The Interior offers to undertake the task 
of keeping any minister in our Church, who 
finds himself suffering from acute or chronic 
exaltation of spirit, in a humble frame of mind 
for one year, for the low price of two dollars and 
fifty cents in advance. How a minister can feel 
himself humiliated by subscribing for The In- 
terior we are not willing to seem to understand. 
If such is ita effect upon its subscribers we 
suggest that any undue exaltation of spirit on 
its own part can be subdued by reading the 
letters received from the ministers under treat- 
ment. Its offer is suggested by the fact that 
Dr. A. T. Pierson seemed to think that his “fine 
church building in Detroit was providentially 
burned up to keep him humble,” and now his 
effort to persuade his new church in Indian- 
apolis to put up an expensive building is costing 
that church its peace and Dr. Pierson his 
pastorate, all of which The Interior thinks too 
expensive a way of keeping a minister humble. 


....By way of a London Catholic paper, The 
Tablet, we get the following interesting and ve- 
racious news from Massachusetts : 

“A sect in Massachusetts, know as the Adventists, 

believe, it is said, in a new universal deluge, to take 
place at the close of the present year; consequently 
the chief of the sect has instituted a joint stock com- 
pany, in view of the construction of a mammoth 
ark, toserve as a place of refuge forthe Faithful 
during the prevalence of the waters. A bond of 
twenty do)lars entitles the holder to a place under 
cover of the ark. A fifty-dollar bond gives right to 
the occupancy of one of the best rooms therein. 
Animals sheltered within the ark must be separately 
paid for by their owners. This sect numbers several 
thousand,” 
We receive the Massachusetts Advent papers, 
but had discovered no account of this attractive 
scheme of outwitting the next deluge. We pre- 
fer to trust a certain promise in Genesis rather 
than take our chance in the new ark. 


....-The Baptist papers are raising the ques- 
tion again what shall be done in the case of 
heathen converts with more than one wife. The 
Examiner, taking as its text a peculiarly sad 
case in which the Baptist missionaries in 
Swatow, China, were concerned, quoted from 
the Baptist Missionary Mayazine into Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, and thence by a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary into a Chinese magazine, and thence 
back into the Hzaminer, says : 

“We should like to know how Dr. Ashmore 

answered this appeal (of the second wife that she be 
not put away and made a disreputable woman and 
her children illegitimate) and whether the separation 
was made binding.” 
She was forced away and the separation made 
binding, as The Examiner can read in the 
January number of the Missionary Magazine. 
We are not surprised that The Examiner does 
not approve, 


....The Presbyterian nepspapers which in- 
herit the memories of the New Schoolare not at 
all pleased with the suggestion in The Presbyteri- 
an Review, by Professor Hodge, that it is 
difficult to see how the election of three New 
School moderators in succession ‘can prove the 
disappearance of ancient party differences, or 
any increased spirit of mutual concession.” We 
could not agree with Professor Hodge in this 
matter, as it seemed to us to indicate that nobody 
cared any longer about the old times ; but we had 
not space, with our other comments on his criti- 
cisms, to say 80. Wecannot agree with these 
papers which question whether it is proper or 
respectful to publish such an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly with notes, 
At any rate it is good journalism. 


....The Christian Index, of Jackson, Tenn., 
the organ of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is right in criticising a church of its 
order in Washington which held a raffle for a set 
of china and solicited votes at ten cents each for 
a gold watch. It does not approve that “‘ one of 
the leading ladies identified with this church, 
and with the better element, of course, had her 
subscription book behind the bar of a gambling 
house, securing votes at ten cents each for the 
gold watch for which she is a contestant.” We 
approve the courage and are impressed by the 
rhetoric of the Index, which says: 

“We know that when a blow is struck upon the 
base-drum of public opinion with the sledge-hammer 
of individual sovereignty, without the knowledge and 
consent of the ‘ popular element,’ that a how! fol- 
lows if the blow is too heavy; but we will ‘hew to 
the line, let the chips fall where they may.’ ” 


....Dr. D. P. 8. Davis, editor of The Messen- 
ger, was invited to attend a dinner given by Geo. 
W. Childs to eight hundred Philadelphia news- 
boys, and his duty was to ask the blessing, for 
which just half a minute was allowed him. 
When the time came and the boys were seated, a 
signal on the drum was given for the boys to 
come to reverent attention while Dr. Davis 
should proceed with his duty. But the boys 
were too much for him, and took the drum as a 
signal to fall to with knife and fork, which they 
did with such vigor and unanimity that the 
clergyman was “all broke up.” He wants to see 
anybody else try it who thinks he could do better. 
We decline. 


....Mr. Tilden’s nomination not being an im- 
probable event, on the old cry of “ fraud” and 
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‘counting out,” the Republicans might do a 
great deal worse than to meet it by the renomina- 
tion of President Hayes. His administration is 
universally admitted to have been singularly 
pure and honorable, and all the opposition to it 
would be to his credit. Besides, all the very 
rapidly growing temperance sentiment North 
and South would accept it with a boom and en- 
thusiasm which would surprise party hacks. 
Let the Democrats nominate Tilden if they dare, 
and they may get a Rutherford for their Samuel. 


. Bays The Springfield Republican: 

“ These meddling councils, made up two-third of 

old fogies that ferret out an unimportant variation 
of belief and defeat the church’s choice of a minis- 
ter and stigmatize the minister’s standing are a 
nuisance that ought to be abated.” 
Sometimes there is a meddling governor, who 
goesto ferreting out unimportant abuses and 
stigmatizes alms-house officials; but we don’t 
say that governors are a nuisance that ought to 
be abated. They are a good thing, if they will 
only be good. We endure him for his term, and 
then get a new one, if we can. 


..The College presidents, faculties, and 
trustees are likely to have come half-way to meet 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in his view of the 
‘“‘fetich in Education” as he calls Greek. While 
Greek will always be necessary for a complete 
polite education, it is falling more and more into 
discredit, as is Latin also, on account of the 
blundering, microscopic, grammatical way in 
which it is studied. German and French are 
usurping its place because they are studied for 
results. A girl in boarding school gets a better 
command of French in a year than her much 
taught brother gets of Latin or Greek in six. 


..A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
should not mislead the Hvening Post and the 
Evangelist with such a note from Andover as 
this: “The picturesque old stone house [in 
Andover] where Mrs. Stowe wrote * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ is becoming quite a classical pile and 
attracts numerous visitors from the country 
round.” These numerous visitors had better 
reserve their emotions for a certain modest house 
in Brunswick, Maine, where ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was written before the Stowes went to 
Andover, or crossed the threshold of the * classi- 
cal pile.” 


...Mr. Evans, the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, having removed a good officer for no just 
reason and appointed a bad one in his place, 
has asked the latter to resign the office. A bet- 
ter thing would be for Mr. Evans himself to re- 
sign his office and give the President an oppor- 
tunity to make a fitter selection for the place. 
If he does not do so of his own accord, it would 
be well for President Arthur to give him a polite 
hint to this effect. He is thus far a most de- 
cided failure, with slight prospect of any im- 
provement, 


..The De Propaganda Fide is the great 
Roman Catholic Society for foreign missions. 
The Annals of that society publish annually the 
receipts from the different dioceses in the world, 
and those from the United States for last year 
amount to 208,637 francs, or about $42,000. 
That is certainly not a very generous figure, 
being about one cent to every three nominal 
Catholics. Perhaps no other sect does less, un- 
less it be the Anti-Mission Baptists. But the 
Catholics give liberally enough for local ob- 
jects. 


..Arguments against legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister have reached a low 
ebb in England, if we may judge froma ques- 
tion put seriously to The Standard, Mr. A, mar- 
ried his wife’s sister and lived with her awhile, 
Concluding afteward that this marriage was 
illegal and wrong she left him and legally mar- 
ried Mr. B, When the bill becomes a law, with 
its retroactive clause legalizing all such mar- 
riages already contracted, whose wife shall she 
be of the twain; for they both had her ? 


..Every now and then a bulletin appears in 
the newspapers with regard to Mr. Tilden’s 
health. He was supposed to be getting old and 
somewhat the worse for wear; but these bullet- 
ins make him as fresh and vigorous as ever, as 
elastic in his step and incisive in his wit. There 
seems to be a sort of method in these bulletins ; 
and it would not be at all surprising if the Dem- 
ocrats should next year find Samuel J. Tilden 
on hand as a candidate for presidential nomina- 
tion, willing to take it if he can get it. 


...»We have no reason for supposing that Eng- 
Jand has any system for getting rid of Her 
Majesty’s paupers and criminals by sending them 
to this country. We already have quite enough 
of these classes, and Congress has very proper- 
ly provided by law against their increase by any 
such process. The remedy which the law pro- 
vides is to compel the vessels that brought them 
to carry them back. Such is the decision of Sec- 
retary Folger, and he ought to understand the 
law on the subject. 


....Senator Pugh, of Alabama, sticks to the 
idea that Abram 8. Hewitt, of this city, is the 
best man whom the Democrats can nominate for 
President, Itis by no means certain that he is 
not right. Mr. Hewitt has brains enough and 





experience enough to make a good President, 
and has a clean record as a private citizen and a 
public man; and if we are to have a Democrat- 
ic President, we are quite willing that he should 
be Abram 8, Hewitt. 


..The British Parliament seems doomed to 
be foolish in its treatment of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The sensible thing to do is to admit him to the 
seat to which he has been lawfully elected, and 
to which he is, therefore, entitled. The principle 
for which he and his constituents are contending 
must win in the end, and the sooner the House 
of Commons yields the point the better. Mr. 
Bradlaugh is strong as the representative of that 
principle. 


.. The Sultan of Turkey, through his repre- 
sentative, last week appeared before Mr. Justice 
Blatchford, of the United States Supreme Court, 
as a suitor against the Providence Tool Com- 
pany. The suit grows out of a contract between 
the parties. One feature of our Constitution 
consists in the fact that it gives foreign govern- 
ments the privilege to sue American citizens in 
the courts of the United States, asa matter of 
right, and not of mere comity. 


.. The Presbyterian mentions, with a note of 
warning, a Congregational Council which lately 
heartily recommended the installation of a can- 
didate with the understanding that their action 
was not to be taken as an indorsement of cer- 
tain of his “private speculations.” But it 
neglects to mention that these “ private specula- 
tions” were simply the extreme views of the 
Westminster Confession. He was too Old 
School, 


..If the statements which have appeared in 
the papers in regard to the recent murder of 
Judge Haughn, in Texas, are trustworthy, then 
Kn-Kluxism in its worst form has broken out in 
that state. The Government should carefully 
examine into the facts, and if they are as they 
appear to be, then a state of things exists in at 
least one of the counties of Texas which the 
American people will not and should not tolerate. 


..Governor Cleveland is reported as saying 
that ‘he wanted a good, clean Democratic state 
ticket nominated for this Fall, a ticket made up 
of men whose names would assure the people 
that they were persons of high character.” This 
is the best thing that the Democrats can do for 
themselves as a party, and the best thing they 
can do for the state, whether they win or lose. 
The idea is equally good for the Republicans. 


. President Hayes has a way of preparing a 
speech as he would like to have it appear in print, 
getting it set up in type and distributed to the 
reporters, Then he will follow it, without read- 
ing, long enough to put the reporters off their 
guard, and then branch off as the mood takes 
him, and leave the reporters quite behind. He 
isa quiet but forcible and convincing speaker ; 
quite an orator when aroused, 


.-The general feeling of Republicans in 
Pennsylvania seems to be one of satisfaction 
with the proceedings of their recent state con- 
vention. The two wings of the party have con- 
cluded to bury the hatchet and fight Democra- 
cy, rather than each other. The Independent 
Republicans contended for a principle and have 
gained it. Let them be sure not to lose it. 


..Less intelligent than usual is The New 
England Farmer when it says of Latin bo- 
tanical names “that for absolute clumsiness and 
absurdity the nomenclature of botany (and per- 
haps entomology), ‘takes the cake.’” Possibly 
our agricultural contemporary will kindly sug- 
gest some substitute for this accepted method of 
distinguishing things that differ, 


..Mr. Stewart, the thief who swindled the 
Brooklyn Board of Education out of several 
hundred thousand dollars and who managed to 
elude the pursuit of the police officers, is said to 
be sporting in China on his ill-gotten gains. 
The rogue has wit enough not to trust himself 
in any country with which the United States 
have an extradition treaty. 


..Brave Prof. John Stuart Blackie, the 
stoutest Grecian in Scotland, has been working 
hard for the help of the poor Highland Crofters, 
suffering from outrageous rents. He is stirred 
up to cry: 

“ Let Greek die, let Hebrew die, let learning go to 
the dogs; but let human beings live, and let human 
brotherhood and charity live.” 

..We observe that some of the few remaining 
adherents of the Old Version of the New Testa- 
ment are defending themselves against the 
charge of bibliolatry. They are right. It is not 
bibliolatry they are guilty of, but Jacobolatry ; 
that is, worship of King James’s version, 


... Agassiz was the great foe of Evolution, 
and his scarcely less distinguished son is one of 
its stoutest defenders. Professor Park’s nephew, 
after eleven years of very successful missionary 
work in India, comes back an adherent of the 
New Theology. 


....The Christian at Work will have it that we 
are all wrong about that meteoric sword found in 
Rondout Creek, and that it is really the Sword 
Excalibur which, “at Arthur’s command, ‘the 








bold Sir Belvidere’ threw” into the water. 
Belvidere” ! 

. New York is about as badly off as Chicago, 
of which The Inter-Ocean says: ‘Ours is a gov- 
ernment of the saloon-keeper by the saloon- 
keeper for the saloon-keeper.” 


“ Bir 








TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Unver date of June 5th, a subscriber 
writes us from a thriving city of Wiscon- 
sin: 


“Inclosed you will find draft for $5 to renew 
my subscription for two ypars from date. 
Absence from the city was the cause of my neg- 
lecting to remit it in time to secure the last two 
numbers, which I greatly miss, 





‘‘An old New Havener, and personally acquaint- 
ed with Drs. Bacon, Thompson, and Storrs—that 
illustrious trio who founded Tue INDEPENDENT, 
and whose zealous labors to build broad and deep 
the foundation thereof,I am familiar with—a 
reader of the same from its origin, a subscriber 
for twenty years, my interest in and affection for 
it is like that for an old friend and more than 
that of an ordinary subscriber. 

“*T felt a slight twinge of indignation that my 
paper should be stopped thus summarily by what 
to me seemed arbitrary rules. Upon reflection, 
however, I am forced to admit your right to 
make your own rules, and I must submit or go 
elsewhere for my reading matter, Hence, I 
swallow my resentment and forward you #5 as 
above.” 

We are very grateful to the writer of the 
above and to the writers of other letters 
who speak flatteringly of Tak INpEPEND- 
ENT, very many of which we are constantly 
receiving. 

Upon the last paragraph of the above 
letter we wish to say a word. 

Beginning with all subscriptions expir- 
ing after January ist, 1882, we adopted 
the cash system of doing business with 
subscribers, or, in other words, from that 
date we resolved to stop subscriptions at 
the expiration of the time for which they 
were paid. We felt that, if a person wanted 
Tue INDEPENDENT, he would not only be 
willing, but prefer to pay for it in advance, 
and we believe this is generally the 
rule, though in some cases it may happen 
that it is inconvenient to remit at the prop- 
er time. In such cases we will be glad to 
continue the paper upon receipt of request 
to do so. There are, so far as we know, 
not more than half a dozen religious news- 
papers which have the strength and cour- 
age to cut off subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of time paid for; and at the time Tur 
INDEPENDENT adopted this rule it was re- 
peatedly said that we would soon go back 
to the old plan. Weare happy to say that 
a trial of 18 months has convinced us of 
the wisdom of our course and that it works 
admirably for both subscribers and our- 
selves. 

It is a fact that many now take the paper 
who would not under the old system of con- 
tinuing to send it after the paid time had ex- 
pired. 

We made a calculation that a certain 
number of subscribers would not renew; 
but of those we expected to lose many 
did renew, and in addition we have had the 
pleasure of placing on our books the namés 
of several thousand new subscribers. 

If our friends who wish to renew their 
subscriptions will remit a little while pre- 
vious to the date opposite their names on 
the yellow address label which will be found 
every week on the last page, they will be 
pretty sure to have the paper continuously, 
not losing any numbers. We send a cir- 
cular to every subscriber three or four 
weeks before his subscription expires, noti- 
fying him of it. Upon the receipt of that 
notice immediate attention will secure good 
results. 

Consult terms on 25th page. 

Subscribers can have the address of 


their papers changed by sending us a card 
wan bot ee bres and new oddsees. 


/ POSITIVE RESULTS. 

One of the most conservative, and at the same 
time one of the safest life insurance companies 
in the country is the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, whose home office is in this city, and 
whose agencies are in the principal cities through- 
out the United States. The attention of the 
public is called to this institution in a half- 
column advertisement, published in the insur- 
ance pages, in which the positive results of a 
policy in the Manhattan are fully and satisfac- 
torily explained. For example, if a gentleman 
of thirty insures his life for $10,000 and agrees to 
make twenty annual payments, the premium will 
be $301.80 each year, or $60.36 for the twenty 
years. At the end ef the twenty years the 
Company agrees to return to the policy-holder 
$5,700, so that the net cost for the twenty years 
insurance is only $336, or $16.80 per year. 
Besides, if the policy-holder dies during these 
twenty years his heirs will get $10,000. This 
form of policy is simple, and above all is incon- 
testible after five years, Its popularity will be 
sure to bring in a large business to Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company. 

pi hike “REF 


WHEN you visit or gee BTANT York Csey. care Bes. 


e and Carriage Hire, and 
Prion i Hote bes, me near] y oP He Grand Contra 


to $1 an ihe best 
Elev ae * iobeansnat onapies with pest, Worse: 
Cars, Stages, anc and! Elevated Rai silroad to all Depote. 
*Boru Lypra E. Prnxwam's Vegetable Compound 
and Blood Purifier are prepared at 233 and 235 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of either, $1. Six bottles 





for $5. Sent by mailin the form of pills or of lozen- 


wes, on receipt of price. $1 per box for either. Mus. 
Pinks freely answers all letters of inquiry, In, 
close 8c, stamp, Send for “Guide to Health ana Nerve 
Strain.” 
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HAY FE FEVER. 

I was ater ey. peeed for eleven on art with H 
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dy fnerchaa ithaca, 
A — merc ant, YY 


*,” “ BerTer bear present evils than fly to those un, 
known. " Better still use Kipwsy-Worr and make 
your present evils fly to parts unknown. If you find 
yourself getting bilious, head heavy, mouth foul, eyes 
yellow, kidneys disordered, symptoms of piles tor- 
menting you, take at once a few doses of KrpwEy- 
Wort. Useitasan advance guard—either in dry or 
liquid form—it is as 


50 cents. 





A SEASONABLE PU PUBLICATION. 

THE little book on “ Mackinac Island,” issued by the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and mailed free upon ap- 
plication to 0. W. Ruggles, at Chicago, is quite inter- 
esting, and worthy of perusal by all, The second edi- 
tion has ound come out. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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W anamaker 


F nd Brown. 


OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
WANTED. 














READING N{ NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known re eens ee Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs Ids, , and 
Consumption. It an old aba ried friend 
and always proves true. 
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Financia, 


THE REPUBLICANS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania adopt- 

ed at 

resolutions, 


their recent state convention two 


one of which we heartily 





approve, while we just as heartily con- | 


demn the other. We give the resolutions 
as follows: 

“1, We unqualifiedly approve and demand the 
continuance of that system of protection to 
home industry which has proved itself to be the 
basis of national independence, the incentive to 
industrial skill and development, and the guar- 
anty of a just and adequate scale of wages for 
labor, and we denounce all attempts to reduce 
the rates of tariff below the level which will 
accomplish these objects. 

“2, Any 


arising 


surplus in the public Treasury 


from a redundant revenue, should, 


after paying the national debt as fast as its 
con dition permite, be distributed from time 
to time to the several states upon the basis 
of population, to relieve them from the burdens 
of local taxation and provide means for the 
edneation of their people.” 

The first of these resolutions has our 
cordial approval. We believe in tariff duties 
for the twofold purpose of revenue and 
protection, and reference to the 
articles on which such duties are imposed 
and the rates thereof, they should be so 
adjusted as to secure both objects at the 
same time. There is no simpler way of 
taxation for revenue than that of a tariff on 
foreign goods; and so long as the circum- 
stances of this country require it such 
duties should be levied as well for the pur- 
pose of protection as for that of revenue. 
Both purposes go together as parts of the 
same system. Revenue and _ protection 
continued, and not separated, constitute 
the true theory of tariff duties for the 
U iited States. The expenses of the Govern 
ment are so great that tariff duties sufficient 
to secure an adequate revenue may, by a 
proper adjustment, also secure an adequate 
protection to American industry against 
unfriendly competition by the products of 
the poorly paid labor of other countries, 
and thus give all the necessary encourage- 
ment to the industrial of this 
country. 


that, in 


interests 


The other resolution contemplates a rate 
of tariff duties which will produce ‘a re- 
dundant revenue,” beyond paying the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, and also 
‘ paying the national debt as fast as its con- 
dition permits,” and proposes to distribute 
the surplus among the several states from 
time to time, leaving them to do what they 
please with it. Now we have no objection 
that the General Government should aid the 
states in the great work of popular cdu- 
tion. On the contrary, we believe that this 
would be au eminently proper thing for 
the Government to do. But we do most 
decidedly object to this theory of ‘a re- 
dundant handed over to the 
states from time to time for the purpose of 
paying their debts and reducing their local 
taxation. We think that the states had bet- 
ter be left to pay their own debts and levy 
their own taxes for this purpose, rather 
than look to the General Government as a 
tax-collecting agent to raise funds for their 
ordinary expenses. 

It is quite enough for the General Gov- 
ernment to levy taxes for its own necessary 
purposes, and leave the states to do the 
same. And if the rate of taxation levied by 
the Government exceeds those purposes, so 
as to produce ‘‘a redundant revenue,” 
then the proper course is not to keep up 
the rates and get ridof this ‘‘ redundant 
revenue” by distributing it as a gratuity 
among the several states, but to reduce the 
taxation so as to have no redundancy and 
leave the money in the taxpayer's pockets 
which would otherwise be drawn therefrom. 
For the Government to tax the people in 
excess of its own wants, as the means of 
creating a charity fund to be annually dis- 
tributed among the several states, seems to 
us a silly notion, and we are not a little 
surprised that the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania should incorporate the idea into their 
platform. It will be some time, we imagine, 
before Cofgress puts this idea into any 
practical form. 


revenue ” 


| remains 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue money market continues in the same | 


condition of ease that has been noted for 
some time past, and funds have been ample 
to meet all the necessities of borrowers at 
very low rates. General business, however, 
quiet and somewhat unsettled 
through the complications caused by the 
large failures in Chicago and the uncer- 
tainty of what the results may be. With 
satisfactory settlements, there is but 


| little doubt that the present hopeful pros-_ 


pect will be greatly improved. Other 
adverse elements are also mentioned by 
some, as to what the action of the new 
Congress will be in regard to the objection- 
able silver question and what will be the 
extent of foreign demands upon us for sup- 
plies. There is but small foundation for 
cause of embarrassment, when the crops 
are generally reported to be large in pros- 
pect and every line of productive industry 
being subjected to a corrective process, 
which has resulted in establishing a healthier 
tone to the transactions of the commercial 
world. Throughout the week the demand 
for money has been very light, and rates on 
pledge of stock collateral have ruled at 2 
and 2} per cert., while holders of -Govern- 
ment bonds have secured their wants at 14 
and 2 per cent. Prime mercantile paper 
was discounted at 4and 5 per cent. The 
exchanges at interior points on New York 
show no material change. The imports of 
specie amounted to $158,780. 

Srock Markgr.—Throughout the week 
the tendencies of prices were downward on 
the stock exchange, and the market was 
extremely dull, with scarcely business 
enough to pay the expenses of the brokers, 
altogether, it was adiscouraging week, with 
the exception of an occasional effort to create 
some enthusiasm and activity in the deal- 
ings. The large operators were made con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the out- 
siders were greater myths than ever, so 
that it is no wonder there was a slack mar- 
ket and low prices. The sales at the Board 
during the week amounted to 1,645,336 
shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations: 

Htah Low Cloa- 


Sales, est, ent, ing, 
July ath. 










Adama Express... ......-.....+-- 179 132 132 132 
American Express.............. 1% wy Bf a9 
Alton and Terre Haute,........ 1,400 75 73 8 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... wo 9 #2 "2 
Atch,, T, & 8. Fo.... BBG 
Am, Tel. and ©. Co..........6++ €6 
Boat. Air Line, pf... ‘ 8254 
= 5 2) eer ws 
Canada Southern,............+-. 60% 
Canada Pacific 617% 
Central Pacific........ 74% 
O., St. L. & N.O ia 
0., 0.,C. and I..... 194 
Gee, CE GOO. co cc cccccccccvsas 184g 
Ohea, and Ohio Ist pf 2 
Chea, and Ohio 24 pf... 21% 
Ohicago, Bur., and Q.... (23 
Chicago and Alton..... — i 134 
C., St. L. and P., pf..... us ‘ 60 
Chicago and N. W..........-... 2 > 188g 128% = 19R% 
Chicago and N. W., pt.. 2 Mo! 
Chicago, M., and St. P 10254 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf... 118 
Cin,, 8. and Clev.......... 42 


Cleveland & Pitts....,...... j . . H i f 134 








Col, and Granville, pf.......... 62 

Colorado Coal. aeean 2A7% 
Delaware, L., and. West. babwanaad 967,685 1984, 128%, 128%, 
Delaware and Hudson..,....... 2,541 100% 1084s WR 
Denver and Rio Grande 5, 41s 
East Tennessee........... x 

East Tennessee, pf....... on 1b 
GEE Be nar conascccenncecesens ‘ 85 
TMlinoia Central...........000.... ’ 138 

Ind., Bloom., and W...... 1,700 30 By Wy 
Lake Shore... ...... +0000. oem 83,280 10075 106g 106% 


Lake Erie and Western......... 5,200 29 6 26 
Louisville and Nashville........ 50,695 58 495; Bok 
Long Island.,.........+ ote 619% fly 78 78% 
Manhattan,........ 
Manhattan, new 
Manhattan, B.. 
Memphis and Charleston. . 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf.. 
Metropolitan. ....ccccccccccceces 
Michigan Central, 
Mobile and Ohio..... beccddes 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref... 
Mutual Union Tel...... eeeseees 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 
Missouri Pacific, 
Morris & Estex....... 
New Cent. Coal...... 
























Ohio and Mississippi... 3 és pe 3 









Ontario Mining... J 


eee 6,650 414 BB B86 
Phil. and Reading... 57,700 8 by 6 
Pitta. Ft. W. BC..ccccccccscocce 186 I1833¢ 132%4 12244 
Pullman Car. 1,620 182}¢ 129% 129% 
Peoria, Dec., and EF 2,000 20 18 18 
Quicksilver.. - 10 68 - ~ 
Rochester and ‘Pittsburgh —— 4350 19% 1776 17% 


Rich. and Dan... 
Rich. and W. P.. ° 
Bich. amd Alle. ......2.:00seserees 
BR, BUD © Ba ccoccccssccccccecese 
South Carolina........ 
St. L. and 8. F......... 
St. I... and &. F., PE... cocccccece 462 555 4 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf........... Do WM 99 99 
St. P., M., and M...... 
St. P. and Omaha...... 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.. 
Toledo, D. and B......... 
T. and St. L., M. and A.... 














Texas and Pacific...... ........ 36,462 B81f B46 4% 
Union Pacific,......cccccccccsees 79,780 947% = 925% 4 
United States Express......... % 68 w 60 
Ee 100-23 23 23 
Wab., St. L.,and P. ............ 10,560 20% My Ww 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 29,920 4414 40% 41% 
Wells, Fargo Fx............ ---. 808 123 121 122 
Wetdees De Dah. ccccccoccccccccce 73,002 88% 80% 80% 


Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 







































Bid, Aasked.: Ril, Asked. 
America......... Had 155 io — 
American 31% «(130 | 
Butch's & Drove! ml | e 

stings 250 - | y 

Shase.. :. 14 — |Merchants’Ex::. 90 100 
Comm 4 1564 Mar’ “1 -- 
Corn fexen nange. 160 - |Mech’s& Trad'rs.100 —_-- 
Chemica),. 2,001 |Metropolitan ....165 170 
Central Nat'l. 1% =, Nasasau............122 140 
Continental — |New York.... - 
WEY... 000 — |Ninth National.. : 
Chatham — |North America..123 - 
Citizens’ -- ° 

Kast River.... - 
Eleventh Ward.. -- 
First Nation’l, .. .600 ~ 
Fourth Nation’{. ‘136 - 
Fifth Avenue.. _- 
Fulton — 
Ge 140 
G = 
G 125 
Gi 140 
Hanover.... mel 130 
—* &T en. na 
Irv - 





af 
Leather Man't... 165 


‘WO 
t a States wet 1 16 
Manhattan.. AS - It 


155 yaa Nat'l... 105 106 

Bank SraremMent.—The statement of 
the Associated banks for the past week 
was a much more favorable exhibit than 
that of the previous week. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in the 
loans of $1,186,100, a gain in specie of 
$2,017,700 and in legal tender of 1,100,- 
700, an increase in deposits of $4,978,500, 
and a contraction in circulation of #85,100, 
The movement for the week results in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $1,872,775, and 
the banks now hold $8,317,925 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The following 
table gives figures in detail; 


Legal Net 
Hanks, Loans. Specte, Teaders leposits 
New York... $9,506,000 4,293,000 = 8676,000 + 89,800,000 
Manhattan. 7,751,000 = 1,730,000 494,000 7,161,000 
Merchants’. 7,208,600 1,208,100 540,700 6,476,400 
Mechanics’. 7,682,000 = 1,424,000 909,000 7,186,000 
Union...... 4,085,500 97,000 264,000 8,547,000 
America, ... 10,884,100 1,080,000 552,600 7, 488,4C0 
Phenix...... 8,125,000 782,000 147,500 3,184,000 
BPorcecocee 8,759,900 2,664,500 471,000 9,480,900 
Trad'am'n’s 8,208,300 472,600 90,000 2,178,500 
Fulton...... 1,702,400 297,700 102,200 1,826,400 
Chemical... 18,263,200 2,456,700 530,100 13,180,700 
Mer. Exch.. 8,277,900 442,300 858,500 2.883, 400 
Gallatin ....  4,722,2 493,300 156,400 2,728,700 
B'tch & Dro. 1,944,100 385,900 81,200 1,832,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,025,000 163,000 90,000 1,078,000 
Greenwich... 983,400 15.500 147,300 947, 100 
Lea, Manuf. 3,128,000 300,000 377,500 2,442,300 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,216,700 251,200 167,400 1,314,700 
St'te of N.Y. 8,706,400 344,800 158,000 8,812,400 
Am. FEx..... 11,609,000 2,526,000 1,879,000 —:11,070,000 
Commerce.. 15,770,400 4,180,900 = 1,579,000 +=: 12,625,200 
Broadway.. 6,257,200 1,435,700 824,600 5,229,400 
Mercantile.. 6,498,000 —1,212,000 543,900 6,598,500 
Pacific...... 2,610,800 479,300 131,600 2,774,900 
Republic.... 4,607,800 450,900 875,200 8,202,805 
Chatham.... 8,482,000 662,900 320,500 3,788,900 
People’s..... 1,550,500 140,400 142,400 1,877,000 
N. America, 2,820,300 628,000 824,000 8,271,400 
Hanover.... 8,801,800 1,634,800 874,000 9,576,200 
Irving...... 8,273,500 414,900 412,700 8,176,000 
Metropol'p. 13,709,000 1,798,000 575,000 9,919,000 
Citizene’.. 2,471,500 406,400 264,500 2,642,300 
Nassau..... 2,329,500 114,400 147,000 2,457,700 
Market. .... 2,991,600 513,200 109,400 2,442,600 
St. Nicholas 2,485,100 231,100 35, 100 2,021,900 
Shoe & Lea. 2,700,000 595,000 166,000 8,029,000 
Corn Exch, 4,803,200 680,600 194,000 8,918,400 
Continent’). 6,495,600 1,583,500 243,000 7,291,600 
Oriental .... 2,128,800 64,000 827,800 1,973,200 
Marine...... 8,500,000 771,000 316,000 4,129,0C0 
Imp. & Tra. 19,650,800 5,094,500 696,000 22,372,200 
a 18,980,000 1,570,000 += 1,270,100 +=: 24, 182,200 
Wall St.Nat. 1,679,200 17,000 165,900 1,569,800 
North River 1,548,000 29,000 212,000 1,528,000 
Eest River.. 1,178,900 100,400 114,600 1,027,200 
Fourth Nat. 15,899,800 2,712,800 1,833,800 16,068,000 
Central Nat. 8,275,000 1,081,000 1,276,000 9,09.,000 
Second Nat. 38,481,000 739,000 39v,000 4,302,000 

















Ninth Nat.. 5,961,400 
First Nat'l... 15,149,000 
Third Nat.. 5,416,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,487, 

I sees 1,876,300 
.Y.County 
Ger.-Amer... 3,476,400 
Fifth Ave... 00 
1 Ex. Tans 400 

nia... 1, 

eee: Mee 
Garbeld Nat sie 





papas 


oe oe 






U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds participated in the same con- 
dition of lethargy which seemed to control 
the dealings of the other departments of 
financial matters, which caused less firm- 
ness in prices than has been experienced for 
some time. 5s remained at 101 bid; 4}s 
were unchanged, while 4s fell } and 3s lost 


# early in the week, but gained it before the 
close. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 
A xkei | Bid, Asked 

5s, '81,con. at.54/1 ior Currency 68, '%. ..127 
, WO, veg....1125; 11274! Currency 6s, '9%. 
4398, 1891, coup.. 1135 11272 } Rearemey &, .. 
4a, 1907, Peg. ..... 118% 118%, | Currency 6 108.17 
4a, 1907, coup... .118%4 11876 Currency 68, °99... 
Three percents. 10344 103% | 

Rartroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and weak, and prices, with few ex- 
ceptions, are lower. The features were 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Firsts, 
which declined from 75? to 74, rallied to 
75 and closed at 743; and Texas and Pacific 
Land Grant Incomes, which advanced 
61, and subsequently declined to 60. he 
other important changes were a decline of 
2 per cent. in Richmond and Danville Deb- 
entures, to 65; 17 in Atlantic and Pacific 
Incomes, to 82; 1} in Kansas and Texas 
Seconds, to 57; 1f in Rome, Watertewn 
and Ogdensburg 5s, to 70; 1 per cent. in 
Iron Mountain (Arkanss is branch) Firsts, to 
108; 1 per cent. to Lake Erie and Western 
Incomes, to 35; 1 per cent. in Kansas and 
Texas General Mortgage 6s, to 82, and 1 
per cent. in Kansas © ‘ity and Northern 
(Real Estate) Firsts, to 1065, and an advance 
of 1 per cent, in Ohio Central a to 
20, and 1 per cent. in Kansas City and 
Northern (Omaha Division) Firsts, to 111. 

Forrien Exonanar.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been very dull with a 
strong tendency downward throughout the 
week. The rates at the close of the week 
were $4.84 and #4.84$ for 60-days, and 
4.873 and $4.88 for demand. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

The financial condition of the banks of 
New York is shown by the handsome divi- 
dends which they paid on tbe business of 
the first half of the year. The Continental 
and Merchants’ each divided three and one- 
half per cent., while the North River, the 
Bank of Commerce, the Irving, the Marine, 
the St. Nicholas, the East River, and Bank 
of New York paid four per cent. The 
Chatham, the Bowery, the Bank of Amer- 
ica, and the Park paid five per cent. The 
Chemical, whose stock is quoted 2,001, kept 
up its usual rate of 100 per cent. The Bank 
of New York is the oldest financial institu- 
tion in the city, and in three years will 
celebrate its centennial. Its original staff 
in addition to president and vice-president, 
was a cashier, three clerks, a messenger, 
and porter, Its present pay roll, however, 
numbers more than fifty. 

Divipenps,—The Fidelity and Casualt 
Company has declared a semi-annual diyi- 
dend of four per cent., payable on demand 
at their office, 179 Broadway, this city. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a-half 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The American Exchange fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Willamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of ten per cent., payable on demand. 

The Ilome [ire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of five per cent., paya- 
ble on demand. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
— is ema tnedl 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL S'T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchangeon Creat Britain, 
ireland, end France. 


MIDDLESEX ‘BANKING — 
Middletown, COMPANY Connecticut 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and sub- 
ject to the inspection of the 
STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
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N.Y.&N,E.R.R, CO, 
6°, 
Car Trust Bonds. 


Payable 1 to 10 Years. 
Coupons, April and October 1st. 
apy from Taxation. 


The security of these bonds consists of the absolute 
ownership of the equipment purchased with them, 
and of, practically, a first lien upon the oarnings 
of the N. Y. & N. KE. R.R Company. 

The payment of the interest and principal of this 
loan becomes a part of the operating expenses, 
and as such must be protected before interests can 
be paid upon $10,000,000 First and $5000,000 
Second Mortgage Bonds, or dividends on $20,000,. 
000 Capital Stock. 

The Courts have established the principle 
that, as rolling stock is necessary for the op- 
eration of a railread in the interest of bond 


and steck holders, Car Trusts must be paid 
betors other obligations. 


FOR SALE AND RECOMMENDED BY 


C. H. VENNER & CO., 


BOSTON. _ 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to oF or on on the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


“e WALL *#TREET NEW, YORK 
(Formerly HOWES & 
This house transacts a general "Stock Commission 
business, with very 
nterest it allowed on 
on demand. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Rete Burdett, Young 5 
einai Boston, ‘Northwestern National Bank, 


eae 
HOFF « HASTINGS, Minne: apolis, | Minn. 
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First money 
y. oMuAT YRAR 
BUSINESS. Personal acquaint 
ance with men, lands, and values. Have never 
foreclose a morteare on a pea River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loan 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEA RLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH, 1 
a by leading 
—men for 


whom I have been : ma’ Seat td 5 for years 


past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are + names a6 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. sakes Ph.D.. UL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 
rung 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’ Jistions} Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 
sms J Falls yon, i "Bank Franklin Falls, N. H. 
483 a oe way, N.Y. 
otie pon Conn. 
nvestments, Send ‘for fuller 
information and cirou ar. Remit by New York or 
ton Drafts, payable to my order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


TO INVESTORS: Ma DAROTA 


- & DAKOTA 


nd Sh a st ie OANS: lender 


ashes rate that can be 





Mention this paper 


igven CORRESEO & See able a sgaecnts 
tien AON DENCE St. inve TA: 


No Risk; »="Dolid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Ilinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
age te yy 








€APITAL ISBEP. © BR PROCURED for Rail. 
road Com mpaniee h Lots See Loved construction and 
their be: purchased or n 


oa ratte lb NEGOTIATIONS. po. OF for Coun- 
Cotten, and for Railroad Companies 


.. THE FINANCIAL REORGAN. 

jes and Sa Corpora 

property is in hands of Receivers 

WILL BUY AND SELL [INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission, 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEP AUISED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
pane” and other Information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo’'y and Treas. 





SAFE 8 PER CENT. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Now is the best season of the year to obtain some of 
THE CHOICEST LOANS 
SECURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
UPON IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FARMS 
In THE WEST AND SouTH. 
IT WILL PAY 
ANY ONE SEEKING 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 
to send for a list, or call and examine the applications 
now in our office, which have been carefully selected 
and approved by us. By frequent visits to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the 

BEST SECURITIES 
AND 

HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST. 

Special attention is invited to the value of THE PRO- 
pucts of these farms, making them 
RELIABLE SECURITIES 


for the payment of interest-bearing loans, All mort- 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS. 
GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 


281 MAIN Sir., ee te Cr. 





DIVIDEN D N OTICES. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSUQANCE 


346 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 152 BROADWAY. 


New Yor, July loth, 1683, 
TF\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
PANY have this day declared a Semi-Annual Divi- 
dend of SIX PER CENT., payable on demand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





ANCE Co., 61 LIBERTY STREET, 
New York, July lth, 1883, 
86™ DIVIDEND. --A dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. has this day been declared, payable on 
demand. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE Fine LNsuR, 


THOS. OLARK, Jxn., Secretary. 


Te HISON , P) KA ANE SANT 
An "tay vega COMPA P ss 
DIVIDEND NO. 16. 


of record; Ff th Mth, 
| Transfer F books will be - uly lath, ut close of 
u 
The National Bout. of 1 Gomsmeros in New York, 
transfer ayents, will pay the dividend to stockholders 
istered in New York, 
ans sess hants’ josk and Rly Company, of ice 
rapsfer agents, wil nd t 
olde pra registered in eer + og - - ee 
ONGE I L. GOODWIN, 





95 Milk Street. istant Treasurer. 
“Office of | the WILLIA MSBUKG CITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. y 


18 Broadway, BROOKLYN, BD. ; duly 18th, 1888,') 
[HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared the usual semi-annual dividend of TEN 
PER CENT. to stockholders, payable on demand. 

F. H. Way, Assistant Secretary. 


OREGON RaTLWwaAy. ADH Navigation COMPANY, | 
ORK, JULY ith, 1888, '§ 


E REGULAR vA TERLY D JEND 
PE REGULAR gu en (24) \# gin 4 


Aug. Ist, 1883, at the office of the Framers’ Loan and 
Trust Company. The transfer books close July 16th 


and reopen At 2d, 1888, 
H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 


MARY RATIONAL, BARI, 12 AND 


—4—~ me, on ‘the capi 
nk 4, this ‘Ge ry - the 
of of the past ~ monthe | XY. on and after 


the Gensler books will remain closed until that date. 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 





NATIG 


Tue Lake SHORE a> | MICHIGAN SouTHERN | Rat 
¥ COMPANY, 
TREASURER'S Ovric GRAND Cuprenas Peso? 
York, June 
[He BOsRp, F DIRECTORS OF THIS 
com ay is day declared a quarterly divi- 
O PER CENT. upon its cap’ ~ pipe a, 
ESDAY, the FIRST day of dust 
next, at this o: 
The transfer books be closed at 8 orchoals P. ™ 
on repay, THE 29TH INSTANT, and will be 
opened on the morning of Mondey, & oe Mid h dy of 
pone! next, - VAN 
Ac cs *freasarsr. 


THE NATIONAL PARK pg SR OF aEw a | 





(Ppue DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent. from the 
earnings of the past six months, payable free of tax 
on and after the 2d day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 2ist n»tant, 
and reopened July 5th. 
E. K. WRIGHT, Ca: hier. 
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en r cen 
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Tei aa, ina 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cas 





Qrce OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, No. 161 Broapway, New York, July 
2d, 1883,—37rH DIVIDEND.—The usual semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has been declared, 


payable on deynand. 
EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary, 
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Weebly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Prida Friday, July 18th, 1888.) 


Bio, Good, Ordin to Choice...... 84@12 
Senses, Coles 0 BOA. <sis52--.000.03 9% @10 
SOT oc 04s ose voigate quiedh ghmeg etd oe pp 14 @24}¢ 
Mocha........ anglais tha mii sortie 23 @24 
Maracaibo........... paaese baneedebe 9 @14 
OPP TT: pty. Base oe Ves a 9 @13 
TEA. 
Rn nsimis «9806 enki oie cane bat 18 @40 
Young. Hyaon......cscesecccccoveseees 10 @60 
Mictsaans.n0¢ecetheobensanenererel 12 @45 
GEMMOWOEE. 0. oso cs vevecceccevscees 25 @60 
QBN a 0c sis ctns cess eeocuiedat cdeons 15 @60 
SUGAR. sb iieal 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ isin adie Osea 14%@ 7% 
amp.—Out Tidak... cccocccccccccccese 9K@ 9% 
Greens dovbc ids odssvavie — @ 94 
Powdered........ intend inesai - — @ 9} 
AEE, 000s shan veanntn + 8 3-16 @ 8% 
Waire.—standard A.......... ccc eevee — @ 8° 
LL RP ae ae 8 @ 8% 
YELLow.— Coffee C........ccececeees - H@ 1% 
| eee ee 64@ 1% 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba...... a eaweeahsiesehaeee ewig - @— 
at er Ree er ae 28 @29 
6, QUORIIG snd oc ccidccewboresqesiont 380 @35 
ERE PTE ny eae ee 35 
New Orleans........... it tebe Plier eed 88 @b8 
FISH. 


George’s Cod {news per qtl. .6 600 @ — — 


Grand Bank Cod............+. - 600 @— — 

Mackerel, No. 1 Masa Seaere . 18 50 @ 16 BV 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 18 50 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 700@ 900 

Herring, per box. .......... se — 25 @ — 30 
> - 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Eve. 


Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .#3 25 @*4 75 
eee 3805 @ 3 40 
Superfine Spring........... 290 @ 3 25 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,L1l., Super- 
fine Winter............. 875 @ 3 90 
State Extra brands........ 405 @ 420 


Western Sprin Whe at,oext’a 410 @ 4 20 
Clear aptheded 475 @ 5 25 
spring Wheat, “Patents, 550 @7 00 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 425 @ 4 30 
Ex, Amber Ind. Ohio, and 
ME: cttcntensdessasaases 440 @ 510 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 10 @ 4 20 
bv» Wheat Ex, (O, & Ind.) : br @ 5 10 
t. Louis, Family......... @ 5 40 
St Louis, re 3 15 @ 6 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 550 @ 6 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5610 @ 5 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 410 @ 5 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


sees 


DCC eh660). cuhaonhedes 500 @ 6 00 
DORM dhwsd.2s: suwwees 600 @ 6 2% 
iewrtntics ensatnes 430 @ 5 90 
Itve Fuour: 
tea kinessabes. oawee 220 @2 40 
ere er ee 325 @ 3 60 
Conn MEAL: 
, - Sa eae 250 @315 
ees, Ao Se teatew es aes 350 @— — 
ee Ae 830 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WuEarT 
| EE selenide ei aia id #109 @— — 
sete 4 Oe ei ie. @— 
ee OO i558 adel 1 084¢@ 1 193¢ 
Conn : 
Di ciickdesmednrwiaaneel — 56 @— 60% 
, AREER aaa Ae — 6 @— — 
. a ere — 6 @— — 
Oats: 
A Lakhs dees edesl ones — 42}¢@— 55 
RR ee — 48 @— — 
PO EG sic on enesace sees — 89 @— 414 
Ryr: 
GO inc ecdeenden candids ste — 11 @— 72 
Pennsylvania............+ ——- @  -- 
BEAnNs: 
RE Pr Oe 215 @220 
ai atid oct ove tes 215 @220 
___ EAE RES itatids tt 225 @ 2 30 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 115 @1 20 
Southern Black Eye, #@ 2 
Re —-—- @ — 
PROVISIONS 
Pork 
Se TOES, fee sec eee #15 25 @816 00 
Extra Prime............ 14 50 os 
eS 15 50 @ 17 00 
 itnkede> 6s na trees 1700 @ 18 00 
IN: 
hort Clea... io... scsise 850 @ 8 624 
Long Clear,............. 826 @ 8 81k 
| aR Rmpet 8 371g 8 50 
Cour Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... .— 14,@ — 16 
Smoked Shoulders.......— 8 @— 9 
Smoked Strips........... —l4 @ — 16 
MILL ¥EED 
Cr! etl wise cctnsdteeeel #16 00 @#17 00 
ERs inns np cbaaeeasatebnds do 16 00 @ 17 00 
ais tn snciiaintecsamnietniiein 17 00 @ 19 00 
NGS fuscnesdcae dyeing <odiie 20 00 @ 24 00 
i) PRES s0 6e0d0 de pS s Govekes 21 00 @ 24 00 
Rye Feed ............ bie dees 20 00 @ 21 00 
A intaciinte ean 'thitrieatuiee dead 29 00 @ 30 00 
ES ER RM AEP 27 00 @ 28 00 
FB Ry ee 23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 a, oo 80 @*— 85 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ sed .—-70 @ — 15 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ 6 eee OO @ — 5 
Hay, clover mixed “ seer 60 @ — 66 
Hay, Shipping, 6 ee 55 @— — 
y, Clover sed “ _— @-—— 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ « . —50 @ — 55 
Straw, No.2Rye “ “ .-—40 @ — 4 
Straw, Oat s&s “6 -—-15 @— 4 
> 





CHEESE. 
Stéte, Factory, fine...... cecvenertees 104 @I101§ 
tO. prMe. .. . 5 vp Vespers 0040075, DS 
/ WW. croversstces svsees sso 
Ohio Factory, flat fine. . errr 8 
Flat, good to prime....... heate’ accuse _- 
Skimmed Creamery.............0.005 — @T% 
Full-skimmed suena ~~ Shae vb eN — @& 
Ss. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..18 ern 








State and Pennsylvania.............. 18 @19 
Western and Canadian.........  .... 164@18 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... ¥ 2 nd bg 8 75 
COE ann s's 0 on ¥e'nedindtncd> be 
pS CORIO SS 910 @ 9 70 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Dah, BI 6 oro e.niaht thee — 15 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, near by........ — 27 @— 30 
Fowls, SOROS biviidis .civdiicl seeder — 18 @— i? 
State and Western...... — 15 @-- 16 
IR RH Ey — 18 @~- 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn, per 100............ $1 25 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100.. +6418 SO ee 
Potatoes, Southern, new.. . 200 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 187 @ 2 2 
Potatoes, Maryland, per bbl.... 175 @ 2 26 
Cucumbers, L, L, per 100....... — @— 75 
Squash. — yellow, prer ‘te— 40 @— BO 
Green aE per Dae... wee — @ 1 00 
String po L. y fit, p'r bag.. 25 @— &0 
Tomatoes, South Jersey, per box.— — @ 3 00 
Tomatoes, per bush. crate....... 100 @1 2 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl.— — @ 1 00 
Turnips, Russia, L. L, per bbl.. 1 75 @ 2 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
GWOMORETEES. 0.05 ech cccvccccces $ 8 @% 18 
Huckleberries, per box......... 100 @1 50 
ee Pret: 3 @ 
DEP t as ie See) eT Ee 4 @ WwW 
OCpreeMte, ».o200000 0049s eerie 34 @ 
Peaches, South, per crate 150 @ 400 
Peanuts, iy einen hand-p’ kd, 
OE Bas sa sncnes tenses TA 9% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced,........... sosoeer = 8 @-—9D 
Peaches, Pooled... ....2.+sseccvas —6 @—8 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @— 64 
Ts 9 064.000 <snanoehee —8 @— 84% 
CNR yninsen0n8s cxnceeb esate -— -— 
Muckleberries.............-.0008 -138 @—13%¢ 
PAT eee Ty: _ @— 
egy Soak HE OATTLE MARKET, 7 9 
e ld a: stemanell amit emneis -- — 
Western, heavy wethers,........ —6 —— 
Mixed, Western. .......cc-s00ree — 54@— 5% 
" pee | and near-by...... —5 @—5 
Spring ME nces tFicecesnceeat —6 @T7 
Live Calves, prime — 14@— 1% 
«fair to good........ — T1K@— Tr 
“ buttermilk fed — 3I4@— 4¢ 
” COMMON,... ....05. —6 @— 6% 
Dre aged Veals, good to fine..... —-9 @— 9% 
“choice, ..... teeee 10 @—106 
ris RS a = Ke—- 844 
‘WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed nine agama 28 @35 
— ee ee 26 @27 
“ Coarse and sates blood....20 @28 
N. ¥., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
GE io coecechadibe thst eCtHTe 85 @40 
N. Y,, Mich., and Ind., No. 1,........ 40 @45 
i iteihene -35 @40 
- * *  common...... 28 @83 
Ohio, Tenn,, and W. Va. X and XX,..40 $3 
Mokiseia 43 
be et * No, 1......+.44, @46 
™ sn ae UP -35 @40 
« ed “*  eommon, 30 @R4 


Burry at value, 


GUANO AND F1 D FERTILIZERS. 


Per 
Soluble Pacific Guano. . ee — 
Listers’ Stand. Superphiosphate 87 
‘* ~~ Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 
“* Ground Bone........... 81 
Crescent Bone...... — 
Potato Fertilizer........ 45 
** Tobacco Fertilizer... ...47 
“* Buckwheat Fertilizer 82 
Baker’ s > spe Fertilizer 
Whea “ 
sf Oabbage Di ASE Gb bi 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
shosphate Fertilizer. . 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
i compounded to order: 
onhend uperypenmiate 
(Mich = = Carbon Works) 
Homestead Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Micl > Onebon Works) 
rs (in lota less 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





eee eenee 


ae aceBBRE2E2E | 
SS SSSSSSsessess 


6 iia hosphate,......... 
Atomized hate 


seeee 





hate, per 2,000 Ibs........ " 00 
Baugh's ‘Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Bau foal, arran Pure 
er 2,000 Ibs.......... 38 00 
= rt Bone, per 2,000 
poccedeeh ndhyee Cio vte rns 81 00 @38 00 
aeatiall 8 Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass 3 48 00 
Allen’s Ph ie Satks + 6 > anebee 35 00 @88 00 
Soluble ne Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, +2 P-0.68 00 +H 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Geadiipe . 
yao Vo Sede ty sop. Satna oe 
average..... 

w Kissolved, b en 5 i Te 
ne eg hae ~) it..... 715 @ 7 26 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.).... . 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
pm..." RI ee ee ge inet 2 Sis 

oe Ammonia, per pom, Sue 

ee ae ip aRe a one ~— @2 15 
ae 5@— cents per Pot and 


afltsi Clase Pr Printers: Materials, 
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THE ATTACKS UPON THE CON- 
NECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


As the leading article in the Insurance De- 
partment of the present issue speaks of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, we 
take the space to print President Greene's entire 
letter to the policy-holders of the company : 

To rts PoLICYHOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 


This company having been for over five years 
the object of the most bitter, persistent, and sus- 
tained attacks ever made upon a financial insti- 
tution ; and the subject matter of these attacks 
having been amply tested by time, and proven to 
be without merit, and their use and purpose 
having been fully and shamelessly developed by 
their authors and users; and the same attacks, 
in one form or another, being still industriously 
circulated among our members and the public 
with a view to create suspicion and distrust, the 
tollowing statement is made, not as an answer to 
them, our only answer to any and all criticism 
being the facts, fully, frankly and often set forth 
in the detailed statements and reports of the 
business and conditions of the company, but for 
the information of those whose minds may have 
been disturbed by these attacks, and who have 
not known their source and use and consequent 
true character. 

These attacks have been made chiefly in two 
ways: Frat, by means of anonymous leaflets, 
circulars, and pamphlets, sometimes purporting 
to be signed Ly some “ policy-holder,” who, how- 
ever, does not give his name nor show any prac- 
tical anxiety about his pretended interests, 
beyond thus irresponsibly defaming the institu- 
tion about which he professes such concern, 
Usually, however, they bear no signof paternity. 
Bat it bas never been difficult to trace their 
origin, They have been prepared either by per- 
sons keptin the service of several of the most 
active companies to compose literature favorable 
to themselves and derogatory to their rivals, or 
purchased from those who write praise or blame 
for hire; sometimes first appearing in the col- 
umns of an insurance journal, sometimes sent 
out direct. 

These documents have been circulated among 
our members and the public by the hundred 
thousand copies, Boys have been hired to carry 
them from door to door; the mails have been 
filled with them ; lists of our members have been 
obtained by corrupting agents and other such 
means, and they have thus been flooded with this 
matter. 

Again, these attacks have been made by edi- 
torials and pretended communications in insur- 
ance journals ; these journals have been sent by 
mail by the thousands to our members and to 
many others; their articles have been reprinted 
in pamphlets, and supplied to the users of them 
in such quantity that one of these journals 
boasts that it alone has sold “tons of such mat- 
ter"; and the boast is a true one. 

Who has bought and paid for and used all this 
matter ? 

It has been distributed by persons employed 
as agents, solicitors or otherwise by certain com- 
panies who are exceedingly eager for new business, 
It forms a large part of the outfit of their agents 
and solicitors, and in its various forms is in con- 
stant use by them. It is supplied to them open- 
ly. It lies upon their tables, is carried in their 
pockets, left with those they solicit, and sent 
broadcast through mails and private deliveries. 
These are facts not only abundantly provable, 
but admitted and notorious, 

There can be but one object in all this: The 
persons who prepare these things do it for the 
price of these “tons of such matter.” Its use 
by the companies whose money in direct, or 
sometimes curiously indirect ways, pays for it 
all, can have no other design, as it can intend no 
other result than to stop insurers from coming 
in here and to turn them to themselves, and also 
to frighten our members into dropping their 
policies and getting insurance with them. In 
other words, it isan attempt to tear our business 
to pieces that they may gather it up themselves. 

Honorable men, fit to be trusted with serious 
and important interests, are usually content to pre- 
sent fairly and truly the merits of the service they 
offer the public, and to rest upon them without 
traducing those who are engaged in a like service. 

What banker would expect to win confidence for 
himself by employing men to write and circulate 
nameless attacks upon other banks doing busi- 
ness beside him? What business man would de- 
posit his money with a bank, in whose interests 
and by whose servants such defamations were 


perpetrated. 





imagine a community of business men carry- 
ing on a competition by defamation ! 

The business of life insurance is a peculiarly 
important one. The managers of a company 
ask a man to give into their hands, to confide to 
their wisdom, faithfulness and honor, the 
future of his family after he is dead, when they 
most need help and protection, That is a sacred 
undertaking. Men ought to bring to its admin- 
istration only the utmost integrity of purpose, 
the soundest and most conservative business 
principles, the most. honorable and decent 
methods. Only so can they win that reasonable 
confidence which is the only justification for any 
man in committing {to other men the highest 
duty he owes his family. What quality deserving 
confidence is shown in the use of defamatory 
material ? 

If this company, with its thirty-seven years of 
age, after receiving #128,000,000 in premiums, 
paying back in death losses and surplus endow- 
ments and allowances over $100,000,000, with a 
present membership of near 65,000, with assets of 
over $51,600,000, of unquestionable value, and a 
surplus of assets above all liabilities upon the 
highest legal standard of solvency, of $3,724,844, 
that pays its losses when due, that paid laet year 
for losses and endowments, $3,177,507.27 and 
at the same time earned a surplus of ov:>r a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars and paid a dividend of 
a million and a quarter, that is yearly increasing 
both assets and surplus, whose economy through- 
out has been unequaled, that has never been fora 
day without the most abundant cash means to pay 
its obligations and to take any desirable invest- 
ment, that never has owed and does not owe an 
honest dollar, that alone of all the companies has 
voluntarily placed its new business ona yet more 
conservative basis, whose whole business is at 
least as well based as that of any other company 
and is supposed to be so based and handled that 
it can without taking a single new policy go on 
to the end of its contracts, pay every policy as it 
matures in full and have a surplus all the time; 
if this company, with its record, experience, and 
basis, be rotten and untrustworthy, what com- 
pany in the land can show reason to believe that 
it, too, will not be, or even is not already secret- 
ly as rotten and unreliable? 

Such unsoundness as the company’s defamers 
would fain have believed to exist could be possible 
only as a result of such wholesale and gross dis- 
honesty as would be the easiest thing in the 
world to prove. The characters of the men who, 
as directors and officers, have managed the 
affairs of this company are well known in Hart- 
ford, and to the prominent business men in 
every city in the country. The company in all 
ita business and methods is under the supervis- 
ion of the Insurance Department of Connecticut, 
and has to submit to a personal examination of 
its affairs at least once in every three years by the 
Commissioner ; and this is the only state where 
such examinations are regularly made and are 
compulsory. That Insurance Department has 
intimate and actual knowledge ef all the facts 
relating to character, actions and condition, 
and is set there by law to know them, certify. 
them, and answer questions, 

The subject matter of these attacks has always 
been one and the same: The fact that the 
company had to foreclose real estate during the 
hard times ; that this real estate was appraised in 
1879 at less than it cost the company by $1,500,- 
000 (though that left the company with a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000 still); that its interest rate 
and, therefore, its dividends had decreased ; and, 
mainly, predictions of loss upon the real estate ; 
all coupled with an amount and kind of personal 
abuse and insinuation that carried its own com- 
mentary to a retlecting mind or those who knew 
the facta, 

But every fact has been fully laid before our 
members and the public as it transpired from 
time to time by ourselves in our printed reports 
and special communications to our members, 
We advised them of the foreclosures, their 
amount, their causes (which were pain- 
fully common to the whole country 
and affected every investor); the appraisal 
in 1879 was published to our members in 
full instantly on its receipt; they had the 
full text of the Commissioner's letter, showing 
not only the appraisal then made, but the fact 
that he considered that appraisal as not repre- 
senting the real value of the property of the com- 
pany, that its value was sure to return to it, 
that the investments had been made in original 
good judgment, that even if we could then have 
sold the property for cash at its full cost to us, 
in view of its then unreasonable depression and 
certain future great rise, the then difficulties of 
reinvestment and the all important fact that we 
were in a position to hold and bide our time, it 
was with him a serious question whether we 
would be justified in taking that price, and also 
that, in view of the intrinsic value of the proper- 
ty, our ability to hold, and its importance in the 
future only and not as a present dependence, 
and the unquestionable solvency of the company 
he made no deduction whatever from its cost to 
the company. We stated to you clearly our own 
convictions and the reasons for them. 

In presenting to our policy-holders the Com- 
missioner’s appraisal in 1879, we said: ‘But the 

tarning-point in the great depression is reached 





and past. The great facts upon which the 
former and present managers of this company 
have confidently and calmly relied for ultimate re- 
sults, are working out those results with a certain- 
ty as absolute as pertains to any human affairs ; 
and there is not, in the mind of any competent per- 
son acquainted with the locality of our real estate 
investments and their character, the slightest 
reason to apprehend that, taking it as a body, 
this property will cause the loss of one dollar. 
Nay, more ; there is no reason to doubt that in 
the near future this real estate will prove a source 
of absolute profit.” 

We gave repeated warnings that the rate of in- 
terest was falling, and the ability of companies 
to earn as large an income without hazarding 
their principal, was diminishing ; that we were 
using what we safely might of the surplus ac- 
cumulations of the flush times to tide those to 
whose premiums it was applicable, as far as might 
be, over the distressful times in the hope a favor- 
able change in interest might come, and our un- 
expectedly great dividends be maintained. When 
we saw that the change was permanent, and felt 
that we might not properly trench any further on 
the accumulated surplus, but must let the bur- 
den of the changed times fall where it must fall, 
by bringing dividends within the surplus that 
could be earned, we laid the whole matter plainly 
and in full detail before you. Every fact and 
every reasonable anticipation about the com- 
pary’s business has always been laid before its 
members at the proper time; nothing has been 
kept back. And all this time these attacks have 
been written, sold and circulated every day in 
every year. 

As they professed to deal, however unfairly 
and untruthfully, with certain facts, and as their 
only point lay in the prophecies of evil they con- 
tained, we felt that the proper course to pursue 
was the quiet one of attending to the interests of 
the company, doing the best possible under the 
circumstances, keeping our members duly advised 
of the facts, and leaving the whole matter to 
abide the test of time, knowing that if the affairs 
of this company had been administered in either 
gross incompetency or fraud, time would showit, 
and no answer to defamers could prevent it ; and 
knowing, too, that if what we claimed were true, 
that our investments when made were well and 
fairly made, that what had fallen into our hands, as 
into those of alf other companies and large in- 
vestors, had done so only because of the disaster 
and liquidation that had overtaken the whole 
country at once, that the intrinsic value was in 
it, and would reappear in due time, then our de- 
famers could not escape that issue; and that so 
time must condemn either the men who had 
made those investments or the men who had 
tried to discredit the company because of them. 

So we have waited in patience for the answer 
of time; and we have it. The country has liq- 
uidated its debts, become economical, is produc- 
ing and saving money as never before ; business 
has revived, credit has been restored, and in con- 
sequence values are again asserting themselves 
in the prices of property ; and without pushing a 
single piece for sale, we had, on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1883, sold pieces of the property appraised 
in 1879 at only $1,646,745.34, and which had then 
cost us $1,899,003.64, for $2,288,858.09 ; $389,- 
854.45 more than cost, and $642,112.75 more than 
the appraisal of 1879, 

We shall pursue the same course we have done 
hitherto—sell when the right time comes, and 
hold till it does come. 

We have gone on investing many millions 
of dollars in the safest of securities, have paid 
the dividends earned thereby, and steadily in- 
creased our surplus, 

The rate of interest on the best securities has 
seriously fallen, as all the world knows ; but we 
have kept to the best securities, and based our 
new contracts on an assumption as to the future 
rate that will give us ample margin forthe con- 
tingencies of the next fifty years at least, 

The last word of our anonymous defamers is 
that we are doing less new business than some 
others. It is perfectly true. During a time 
when a large new business could be had only at 
an unreasonable cost, and when the whole busi- 
ness has been passing through acrisis of unex- 
ampled importance, we have not increased the 
cost of new business, we have been watching the 
drift of events, shaping our foundations for the 
future according to the new lights of the time, 
providing for absolute safety above all things, 
framing anew our contracts to give the best re- 
sults of all experience, and in every way prepar- 
ing this company, with 1ts magnificent past, for 
a career of yet greater usefulness upon broader 
and deeper foundations, It is now prepared to 
take new business with a certainty of safety and 
of good result born of a carefully digested ex- 
perience and the consciousness of a tried and 
sure foundation. 

And now upon our record, our condition, our 
basis, the quality of our contract and our abil- 
ity to protect it to the end, we stand to be 
judged by honorable men upon facts of dem- 
onstrated truth, pertinency, and value, as 
against purchased perversions and prophecies, 


anonymous or otherwise, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 
President, 
Hanrrorp, June 20th, 1883. 
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THE COUPON REPORT. 


Tne special committee of the Board of 
Aldermen of this city, appointed to investi- 
gate the facts in regard to the defalcation 
and embezzlement of Carroll, the coupon 
clerk in the Comptroller’s office, last week 
made their report. They find that the 
opportunity to perpetrate such a fraud was 
furnished by a bad system of management, 
and that this opportunity was increased by 
gross carelessness on the part of those 
whose duty it was to supervise the affairs 
of the office. This is about the substance 
of a report that fills one whole side of the 
Herald of this city. This report concludes 
with the following recommendations: 

* Resolved, That the Comptroller of the city 
and county of New York be and is hereby re- 
quired to give a bond for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office in the sum of $200,000, 
with two or more sufficient sureties to justify in 
double the amount, under oath, before a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, on due notice to the Cor- 
poration Council. 

“ Resolved, That the system of accounting, 
pursued in the Finance Department, is ineffi- 
cient, insufficient and in violation of the 
charter. 

“* Resolved, That the directions of the charter 
that regulate the receipts and disbursements of 
the city fund form a safe system of finance ; that 
through their violation has the city suffered by 
official defalcations, and that their strict observ- 
ance, in the opinion of the Common Council, will 
be ample guaranty against any loss in the 
future. 

‘Resolved, That,entertaining no question of the 
legal liabilityof one or more of the municipal 
magistrates during any period of the three years’ 
process of William B. Carroll’s defalcations, for 
the whole or part thereof, it is hereby referred to 
the Corporation Council, under the evidence, 
to institute such action and take such legal 
proceedings against any one or more such 
magistrates as he shall be advised can be sus- 
tained at law.” 

The fact is that this Carroll fraud was in 
process of commission for about three 
years, increasing every year in its magni- 
tude, until he had stolen nearly $180,000 of 
the city funds, and that it was not dis- 
covered in the office or brought to the 
knowledge of the public until after he was 
dead. It is by no means certain that it 
would be now known if he had not hap- 
pened to die and his books had not passed 
into other hands. No such facts could 
exist under a good and properly adminis- 
tered system of financial management. 
The committee, in their reports, point out 
the defects in the system under which the 
frauds occurred and were undetected for 
so long a period. They propose, by the 
reform of a bad system, ‘‘ to lock the stable ” 
before another horse is stolen. The people 
of this city, who foot all the bills as tax- 
payers, entirely agree with them in the wis- 
dom of this proposition. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Business has been as active as is general- 
ly expected during the early part of July 
in the market for dry goods, and a healthy 
increase is noted during the week under 
review. Buyers have arrived in fair num- 
bers and settled down to business, so that 
results show large sales and an activity in 
the transportation of goods which fully 
meets the anticipations which were pre- 
dicted in this column during the past few 
wecks. The business of the week was 
confined principally to. seasonable goods, as 
there is no disposition to make haste in the 
creation of obligations in Autumn goods, 
as many lines are still incomplete. The 
general feeling of the trade is cheerful, and 
not a growl is to be heard, which indicates 
that the prospect for the future is so encour- 
aging that it satisfies for the time being the 
desires of those who look on the gloomy 
side of the picture. Agents show no dis- | 
position to press goods to sale, as the time 
is so near at hand when the demand will be 
large that they are willing to bide their 
time. Thus far the market has been with- 
out any of the stimulating influences of 
previous years, which makes all the pres- 
ent transactions legitimate and healthy. 
There is noincentive to speculation, nor is 
there likely to be until opportunities more 
promising of success are at hand. Jobbers 
report a fairly satisfactory business for the 
time of year; but of course the volume of 
transactions are light. 
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Corrox Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has developed no new features of note- 
worthy interest. Cotton flannels are doing 
well in first hands; and large deliveries are 
being ‘made on actount of back orders. 
There is a steady, though mioderate demand 
for the most desirable brown and bleached 
goods; but outside makes are mostly quiet. 
Wide sheetings are moving steadily, and 
there is a light hand-to-mouth demand for 
colored cottons. Agents’ prices are with- 
out quotable change, and the best corpora- 
tion makes are generally steady, stocks 
being well conditioned as a rule. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand, 
and 56x60s remain steady at 3¢c. Some 
sales of 64x64s have been made at 3{c. less 
1 per cent.; but most manufacturers still 
ask 8§c. less $ per cent. for cloths of that 
grade. 

Prits.—There was a moderate busi- 
ness in printed calicoes, as the result of 
numerous small transactions. Buyers are 
not taking hold very freely as yet; but it 
is too early to look for much animation 
in this department, as the demand for con- 
sumption is not- likely to set in for some 
time to come. ‘Dark fancy prints have not 
yet been opened by jobbers in this market. 
Attractive lines will probably be shown the 
coming week. 


Ginghams have been mostly quiet, the 
demand having been confined to a few 
specialties in chambrays, suitings, seer. 
suckers, etc. Pink chambrays continue 
very scarce, and buyers are pressing in 
their demands for deliveries on account of 
orders on record. 

Dress Goods have met with some atten- 
tion from out-of-town jobbers, but transac- 
tions were mainly confined to Fall fabrics, 
for which some fair orders were placed. 
Matelasse sackings are moving steadily, 
and the most popular makes continue sold 
ahead. 

Woo.en Goops.—There was a little more 
activity in the market for woolen goods 
throughout the past week, owing to an in- 
crease in the number of orders received for 
small lots through the mail and by tele- 
graph. Worsteds were in some request on 
duplicate orders, but still mainly restricted 
to special qualities, though there are good 
prospects that all goods of this class will 
be sold up before the end of the season. 
Satinets are in improved demand, both 
on orders by mail and on the spot. All 
descriptions share in the business. Ken- 
tucky jeans are receiving the attention of 
jobbers now here, and a moderate general 
business is had, while some makes are re- 
ported as already sold ahead. Business 
was fair in other classes of woolen goods, 
and some descriptions were doing well. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the foreign goods market there is an 
active demand for velvets for future de- 
livery and velvet ribbons are very active 
for present wants. There is a good demand 
also for wide silks for cloak linings on the 
part of cloak manufacturers; but otherwise 
trade in silks is as yet unimportant. Trade 
in British dress goods is steadily improving. 
The sales for this month are reported in 
some quarters as being several fold larger 
than in the same period last year. The dis- 
tant jobbers now here are the principal 
buyers. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week 1888, 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,800,981 $2,582,017 
Thrown on the market....... 2,876,980 2,543,357 

Since Jan. 

Entered at the port.......... 66,746,172 71,080,640 
Thrown on the market. eeevee _ 444,918 70,268,728 





WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Monpay Evenrna, July 16th, 1988. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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Employment t for Ladies, 


cinmailare now manufctut ~-7; rok Woducing 
new tlecking bopperters for Ladies 














E. J. DENNING & C0. 
A. T. STEWART & (0. 


(RETALL.) 


Announce that during the month of 
JULY they will CONTINUE their SALES 
on the same basis of REDUCTIONS 
now prevailing in all, their depart- 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE. 
Fine Gloves forStmmer W ear, 


1,000 DOZEN LADIES' BERLIN LISLE, 3 AND 
4 BUTTON LENGTHS, 15c. FOR TWO PAIR. 

1,000 DOZEN BERLIN LISLE, 3 AND 4 BUTTCN 
LENGTHS, 25c. FOR TWO PAIR, 

1,200 DOZEN MOUSQUETAIRE, 30c, PAIR; RE- 
DUCED FROM G5c. 

1,500 DOZEN JERSEY, 15c. PAIR, REDUCED 
FROM 45c. 

1,100 DOZEN FINE TAFFETA SILK, DESIRA- 
BLE LENGTHS, 265c. PAIR; REDUCED FROM 65c. 

1,000 DOZEN FINE ENGLISH SILK, 3BUTTON 
LENGTHS, 35c. PAIR; REDUCED FROM 95c. 

600 DOZEN BLACK AND COLORED ALL-SILK 
25c. PAIR; COST TO IMPORT, 75c. 

700 DOZEN BLACK AND COLORED, 35c., PAIR; 
REDUCED FROM 85c. 

600 DOZEN BLACK AND COLORED, LONG, 50@c. 
PAIR; COST $1.25. 


PARASOLS. 


They will continue their sale of fine Para- 
sols at the same low prices advertised last 
week,and make the following additions to 
the stock, 

150 FANCY ALL-SILK BROCADVED, AT 82.50 
EACH: REDUCED FROM 85, 

50 BLACK SATIN, LACE TRIMMED AND SILK 
LINED, AT 83.75; REDUCED FROM 86,50. 

40 FANCY BROCADED WITH KNOTTED SILK 
FRINGE,-AT $3.75; FORMER PRICE, 618.00. 

ALSO 50 26-INCH, ALL-SILK UMBRELLAS, AT 
$2.50, GOOD VALUE AT $3.75; AND 50 28-INCH 
AT $3, WORTH $4.50 EACH. 

150 PIECES LINEN LAWN, FINE QUALITY, 
NEWEST DESIGNS, AT 12 1-8c. YARD; REDUCED 
FROM 27c. 

HEREAFLER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF UBS, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC. 
CESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES, 

ORDERS KECEIVED BY MAii. FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE. 
FUL 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 





NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
OUR PRICES 
pins THE LOWEST. 

PinS ROVE Gh SEEN Dt As 
ing TOK ST fu A PLECALSS 

I dh Ben MRAP WAY Gebgn COR 


We Call ‘eae Attention to Our 
COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 
LINEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, 
DRESS GOODS, LACES, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 

LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


RL. MACY & CO. 


IRA PEREGO, 


ears, S, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 
128 ons 130 Fulton 





reet, 
and 87 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


Gauze Merine 








UNDERWEAR. 


~ 


Iusurance, 
JUSTICE TO THE CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL 


j 


Durnve some four years past there has 
been a continual stream of printed matter 
poured out and forced into a waste-basket 
circulation, defamatory of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. Two monthly insurance journals 
in this city have been especially prominent 
in this work, and one of them very recent- 
ly flippantly boasted how extremely easy 
it had been, and that ‘‘ we have sold tons 
of matter bearing one plain imprint.” The 
company’s progress, health, interest-earn- 
ings, dividend payments, and even its 
solvency, have been assailed. It has been 
alleged to be loaded with unprofitable and 
unproductive real estate, at a cost hope- 
lessly above all reasonable expectations of 
sale. It has been over and over accused of 
having blundered, if not actually falsified, 
in its accounts, and its officers have been 
lampooned as equally incompetent and 
vain. 

Under all this the President of the Con- 
necticut Mutual has shown so extraordin- 
ary a composure that it has often been 
likened to the moon at the barking of dogs. 
Now (having spoken at last, in a dignified 
letter addressed to the policy-holders) he 
says that he has felt all along that time 
was sure to be the judge. If the company 
was what it was called and was on the 
downward path, no answers he might make 
could have any effect to prevent that from 
becoming known. On the other hand, if the 
abused investments had substance in them, 
the accusers could not escape that issue; so 
that time must certainly condemn “ either 
the men who had made those investments 
or the men who had tried to discredit the 
company because of them,” Feeling cer- 
tain that he could not avoid the test of 
time if he would, and confident that it 
would be to the discomfiture of his assail- 
ants, he thought he could well afford to 
wait; and now, he considers, the result 
has shown who was,in the right. 

It has long been known that this company, 
like nearly every life insurance company 
outside of this state (those here being re- 
strained by a very foolish statute) loaned 
money largely on Western real estate, It 
is not denied that those loans were made 
without foresight of 1878, although upon 
what were deemed conservative rules; or 
that some of them might perhaps have 
been more wisely made; or that some, by 
reason of changes which nobody could 
have foreseen, dropped permanently below 
cost value. (Of course, these remarks refer 
only to property subsequently taken on 
foreclosure, that alone having been put in 
question.) 

In 1879 the Connecticut Insurance Super- 
intendent, assisted by the Michigan Super- 
intendent, examined 586 pieces of property 
belonging to the Connecticut Mutual, 
situated almost exclusively in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Toledo and 
Milwaukee, and the result was summed up 
thus, Dec. 81st, 1879: 


er by the ofticlal examiners at... Penh 

Now if this had been just so—or if the com- 

pany had foolishly sold out at the last sum 
named—the $1,508,916 loss would have cut 
off only 24 or 44 per cent. of its then sur. 
plus, according as that were ‘ valued” at 
44 or4 per cent» But even then we had 
only to turn back two years in order to 
find, by a special legislative investigation,, 
that the company had cleared $5,891 on all 
sales made up to that time; and up to 
1880 it cleared $30,239. Said the Connec- 
ticut Superintendent then: ‘‘ In what securi- 
ties could you invest the money where it 
would be so absolutely safe and be so cer- 
tainly and indefinitely increased in value 
at that distant day, perhaps a generation 
hence, when it will be needed ?” 

In 1880 the sales made yielded a further 
profit of $68,644; and up to this year 
property appraised in 1879 at $1,646,745, 
which had cost $1,899,008, had been sold 
for $2,288,888. | Of course the old cry that 
only the best pieces are sold and that, the 
permanently bad will remain on hand atthe . 
last can be set up, and we must admit that 
we do not know any way of suppressing it- 
The Brooklyn Bridge has been in actual use 
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six weeks; but somebody says that is no 
proof that it won’t break down next year. A 
successful merchant has gone along for years 
drawing his check for every honest claim 
on sight, and somebody says it is not known 
how much he has left in bank and whether 
he can go on paying checks. The Connec- 
ticut Mutual sells off its foreclosed property 
piece by plece as fast as it mses to what 
seems to be the limit, and keeps back the 
rest. We do not know any other course it 
could take. We cannot prove, by step-by- 
step logic, that snow will fall within the 
next twelve months, and we do not know 
any way of making it impossible to throw 
out predictions for to-morrow which cannot 
be disproved until to-morrow and may 
then be renewed for the next day. 

It is not pretended that on every piece of 
property the Connecticut Mutual will come 
out whole eventually, or has so come out 
already. Find the business man who never 
made a loss, and set him throwing stones 
at the 4 for this. Losses now and 
then are of no more consequence to the 
company than to an individual, and they 
are covered under the general average of 
profit. No; this is not a fair statement. 
Such incidental losses are of far less conse- 
quence, because the company can bear 
them. In hands of a weak holder this 
property must have been sold long ago at 
a sacrifice. The company was actually get- 
ting, in 1879, a better interest rate on all its 
assets, including this abused property, than 
it could have got from any government 
bonds. It could perfectly well afford to wait 
for the country to recover and real estate to 
rise, forthere was no better place where 
the money could be invested; and it did 
wait, and the property did rise. 

For ourselves, Tux INDEPENDENT was not 
at all troubled about this great company, 
and merely records the outcome which it 
always expected. But it is necessary—no, 
hardly necessary, because too obvious to be 
80, but it isonly right—to say that there is 
no company whose communications to and 
attitude toward its members have been 
more straightforward and frank. It has 
reputation, and has earned and kept it 
by long and faithful service. It has a history 
and record, and the record ought to count 
for something—at least against the irre- 
sponsible talk of persons who do not ven- 
ture to put their names to what they print. 
A really decaying company would be the 
last instead of the first to put itself, with- 
out any pressure from without, on the 
basis of a 3-per-cent. valuation. No policy- 
holder in the Connecticut Mutual need feel 
any disturbance about it. Nobody who 
contemplates taking a policy need raise any 
questions about it. It will outlast the 
youngest of its defamers, and, as in the past, 
steadily grow in strength and popularity. 

- -_> 


TORNADO INSURANCE. 


past few months of wind-storms, cyclones 
and tornadoes throughout all sections of 
thecountry has caused a wide-spread feeling 
of alarm, not only on account of the at- 
tending loses of life, which, happily, has been 
comparatively small, but because of the im- 
mense loss and damage to buildings and 
other property, which has amounted to 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The Home Insurance Company, of New 
York, one of the strongest and ablest fire 
insurance companies in the country, has de- 
cided to offer indemnity against loss from 
this hazard by issuing policies to cover dam- 
age arising from cornaibous and winds. The 
rates at which they offer to write these risks 
are very low indeed. 





Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


THE CONTINENTAL 

UNoR tO” 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 


ASSETS, 
$:2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 








POSITIVE RESULTS 


of a POLICY in the 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN. 


AGE, 30; AMOUNT OF POLICY, 
$10,000; TERM 20 YEARS. 


The annaal premium will be $301.80 


The 20 payments will amount to $6,036.00 
At the end of that time the Compa- 

ny will return to the holder iu 

cash $5,700.00 


Thus the $10,000 Insurance will 
have been secured at the net 
cost for 20 years of only 
{or $16.80 per year, or $1.- 
68 per $1,000 insurance. | 

These results are not estimated, but fixed 
in a positive contract, the full face of the 
policy meanwhile being payable in the event of 


$336.00 


the death of the assured. There is no forfeite 
ure of payments on discontinuance of policy 
after three years, a cash or paid-up value 
being guaranteed. 


THE MANHATTAN 
was organized in 1850, and has accumulated as- 
sets of nearly $11,000,000, with a net surplus, 
by the New York standard, of $2,230,000. 
(9127 assets for every $100 liabilities. ] 

For examples, at other ages, and also on the 10 
and 15 years’ plans, write or apply at the office, 
No. 156 & 158 Broadway, New York. 
Nete.—The Manhattan's is the simplest form of policy 

in existence and incontestable atter 5 years, this 
feature having been originated and adopted by this 

Company 20 years ago. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Ovvices, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
ogame | Poe acca ge 
Reserve for retmsurauce........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Ou 








Capital paid in in Cash,., ....... 1,000,000 
iy SL. cchadenenesansentenseee 1,557,865 6D 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 

hs ceebsicunchbaeedinaeavneiedacd $4,450,534 50 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New Yous Safety xu dLaw. The 
two Safety Funds together equa $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. CO. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


8AM 
EO. 
LP, 





CYRUS PECK, Seeretary. 
wa A. M. KIRB} , See, Local Dep't 


B. ©. TOWNSEND, Seo, A Dep 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


UNITED. STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 26%, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 
rs BDSM fons at, SaaPaks Mec 


LIBERALITY TO THE INS 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. BH. BROSNAN, President, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary, 





4 


Standard Fire Insurance Company, 


Office, 52 Wall Street. 


sparaee sine of SG Sa 


R. H, MYERS, Secretary. 





The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. — 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Amount OF LEDGER AssEeTs, January Ist, 1882...............ccccccccccccoccccccecece $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
I. .-dbitintbdiimiiadtinatbeheadsevdehebinuisiagionienaads $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Peas actcusdeccdivadebecercncs sass iibeaeyeanksecas 2,956,802 38—#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the uatiding), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 





ener nem 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................0cccecececeeeccceceeces $2,996,950 23 
Divid i OT ED 0 osc5s endeidn code dbeocancccecdescceccide 2,841,044 83 
eR no wasn Ghat h Clie deareecevcnansnanehaerenesemeanupiia 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - - - - - 7 $5,977,541 56 
es Cc casiesees os tpewkecsibnd bebueadivawswsebuakunk> sain 7,000 00 
i ans ser a kehey KIEREDPORETRTERRED SE RODSRERHHEIS 891,423 49 
SLANE or RG ACS 547 
ey CU EE OE Parco riscccscpcccecnhovtadevasdoweseniceriqnnescnntoeneas 102,026 03 
ToTaL DispuRsEMENTS.. i Nand! 2a nety Sbeenairpeenta Ress eedseobaeeaedenaceeans $7,861,538 90 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1882....... ... ........ He 9. CHER & eeemereiel $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. x 

ES Jo 0d cca ci canubesaibeetbaks iaeneibeidessdghnmiiiatenianihs 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

GD. co ccossescnsencces St CLAC HA DRRRRRESSRENSSNRA MASK DARED aeree hawnehecs os 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

RS ae EL PES TEES 5 ae Rae aN 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618).................4..- 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Sti®%e 

< ade Nataag is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Extate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

SO I RIND, Go oc ccchccccs senccccecccectcsccccccesors 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

i vine cate camnad ena Denes «+> cebigernanacertia caeagsaqnedRooete’ 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account Of premiums............. cece cece eee cece eeeceeceeees 26,468 42 


$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 896,388 03 


Sey NE SE BOUIN sna ncengesiosbinccechnesdectedesacereececos $83,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
I ie AEN cite ade 55s sqace eb edinensateseeeceeuanarsanedaessenes 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. Sist, 1882 - - - . $48,025.750 86 
Toran Lrapiities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 

ee nc o.< tuned ren cancneeuenraeeaanvensheserove«saeeneuns $7,367,076 39 
Total Undivided Surplus ~ - $10,658,674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,262 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, « . ° « $62,262,279 00. 

Total Outstanding Assurance, - . o . $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 

For sixteen yearse=-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 





Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56. 7" 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 





The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the — of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by ies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 

olicies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their tive annui 
come due, The yalnation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American ? ewer mee 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the leg wen, | = = a of New York, 
. W. PHILLIPS, : 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries, 

We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and ‘certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 
correct. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hype, Joun A, Stewart, 
Grorce D, Moraan, 


Grorcx T, ADEE, 


Grorcr DeF, L, Day, Samvuxi Borrowe, 

U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, Steruen H. Paq.ips, 
Joun D. Jonzs, JoHN SLOANE, Samvuzn W. Torrey, 
Henny A, Huntsut, Rost, Lenox Kennepy, | AsHext GREEN, Cuanies G, Lanpon, 
Wituiam H, Foaa, Cuauncey M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Louis FirzgeRaxp, 
Witu1am A, WaEeLock, Bensamin Wriu1amson, | Henny Y. Burier, Witi1aM M. Butss. 
Henry Day, Henny M. ALEXANDER, | E. Bouprnor Cott, 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wri11aM WALKER, 








Henry R. Woxcort, 





James W, ALEXANDER, GxornGE W. CARLETON, | OLIVER AMEs, Denver. 

Henny 8, TeRBet1, Gxorcz G. KELLoaa, Eustace ©. Frrz, SamuzL G. Goopric#, 
Tuomas 8, Youna, Epwarp W. LAMBERT, Boston. London. 

Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpours, Tuomas A. BrIppLez, A, Van Bercen, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josz F, pz NAVARRO, Groner H, Srvarr, Paris. 

James M. Harstep, Joun J. MoCoox, T. De Wirr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pont, 
Horace Porrer, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. Hewny M, ALExanpen, Counsel. 
Samunn Bernowe, 2d Vice-President. Henry Day, Attorney. 


Wretiam 
MDTOAL, DEXBCEORG yw, Laxness M.D., Epwaap Curtis, M.D, 
W. of Agencies. 
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39th Semi-Annual 
. STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn.,, July let, 1883, 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS. 








Cash on hand and in bank,..........-.+-.+++ 239,844 78 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate... 2,296,542 78 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due..... 59,736 88 
Loans on collateral security................+ 874,978 05 
Deferred Life premiums............0+-ssse0s 84,830 78 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 
a ctibcoscessteccscceccscneccssciteses 50,645 71 
United States government bonds........... 268,000 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds........ 645,698 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds................... 1,449,580 00 
TRO CIF Eh a odcin nd sSnsvedcvedecsstccssocecs 804,892 00 
Miscellaneous stooks and bonds............. 72,500 00 
TOtad Aswets, 000 .ccccccsccceccees 86,977,284 28 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cént,, Life Department. $4,299,351 20 


Reserve for reinsurance, Aciident Dep't... 683,274 80 
Olaims unadjusted and not due, and all 
ST Sr cesanensetdkesccsseseinenes 328,529 00 


Total liabilities................... $5,261,154 50 


Surplus as regards policy-holders.....81 1716,079 78 








STATISTICS TO JULY 1s, 1883. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Whole humber of Life Policies in 


is Sakbone <cdiedes casds dnecetsode 

Amount Life Insurance in force... Ane Oo 

Paid Policy-holders in Life Depart't. S2g 825, 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Whole number Accident Policies een. 
Whole number Accident Claims 


h it 
Whole amount Accident Claims Pa. er 801 


Total Losses paid, both Dept's........ $8,449,648 16 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MOBRIS, Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, , Manager. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - = = «+ President. 





Inthis Compan licy- 
holders have te een 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-fsor- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their — in force, 
See Charte 









Orricr, COAL AND [Ron 
EXxcHANnGE BUILDING, 


Corner New Church and 
land Streets, New York, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 


SASH CA FATAL... meacegeeqetegnees PY 9.9 

rve for Reinsurance.............+ 4 P 

rve for all other Ii abilities: beceeee 2,'44/ 
Ob BUFPIUS, oc ccccccccccccssecccccccecs Ss 








Polioyheliers ¢ in thie ompeny have tnereased 1,780,199 35 70,190 33 


NEW Ye YORK SAFETY FUND Yaw, 


THOS. F, GOODRICH, Secretary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JANUARY 257TH 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tis 
affaires on the 3iet December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1888...... $4,412,698 58 








SE Me seccbebvcdoccabbetebeoess 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums +_ 85,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off fom, bo January, 
1882, to Sist December, 1882. = naltiee 84,390,306 90 
Losses paid during the same —h : 
HE Vedastbictoodcvctescded $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- ot 
ums an Ex. 
penses............ 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United Staten and State of Ras onn4mee 
Bank, apd wae 
Joape secu eed clad otherwise.. — 1,575,500 00 
Rotas aims ck an the Company, eau-tts 
es 
Premi ad Bills ‘Keceivabi 725, 
5 eleonteendocen eo Ma 
FE ec cccveccceccncccsccemoapece $18,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A diyidend of fo: per. cen' the net 


earned premiums of the Compan declan 6 ar ending 
SES eae ne agent 
on an ° 
By order of the Boatd. 
J. BH. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: > 
MORACE GRAY. 





CthieEs Bens, 


is, 
BA yon Wiper, a Ba ERICH, 
OUNGS, oop si GTON 
un BR FRNTERE ee ae 


Yoh ny 
BE. enol Ns 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 9nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


ee FEATURES. 
the brats 5 Fosurance outlay. 

he iretection vot i Tiler — secured by pay 
nal Fo occur, Pay as you 
0 a t r- + pay for, aa ta 4 fire poeasanes, b the 
Special = nD cat ch eain int rust f the 

policyhol and 4 no possibilt ve used for 
an pu other than t » for wilge mez were were a. 
eal ox olinrs Ruaties ¢o to two one 
heard & r- ceourring three years after death 
mt f __- for any cause, 


TABOR & HARRAH, 
1185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., Gen’l Agents 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 














$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 60., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,39S6 S82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO POLICYHO OLDERS, the Company yn a ano | 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
e NEW YORK was organized in 1845, has received from Polic 7000.0 over $100,- 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 , including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its orto aqeots, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January Ist Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar ae of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some sect 
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TWO ROCKS. 


BY MARY B. BURNETT. 
Ox! sad Hélene! Lone rock of grief and 





shame, 
And dreary prison-house, where Hate and Fear 
Guarded a fiery soul, yet dear to Fame ; 
Fretting ita life away from year to year, 
Keep thy one memory! Let wind and wave 
“ Napoleon” moan through all the wide blown 


space, 
While Pity weeps above thy empty grave, 
And Freedom sighs with half-averted face. 


But Garibaldi, on Caprera’s isle, 
Gives to its rocky acres brightest fame. 

The vine, the sun, the happy human smile, 
And Libery and Love blend with its name. 

A rock, to which, from earth’s remotest strand, 
Shall come true pilgrims, hearts still hoping 


’ 
Dreaming of days when every race and land 
Shall dwell with Freedom in one brotherhood, 


New Your« Cry. 
> 


A BLESSED GHOST. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 








BY WILLIAM M,. BAKER. 


Il. 
THE ENDING OF AN BRA, 


From the day of the knife and of the 
cautery I entered upon what undeniably 
was an intermediate state between this 
life and the next. As we all know, | 
might be struck down in from six weeks 
to a year and over, and I might have no 
further trouble from my struggle with the 
mad dog. There rested upon us during the 
interval a gracious uncertainty, a tender 
golden haze, which may well be as true of 
the dawn of a day as it is ofitsdusky even- 
ing, since the period might be the setting 
of my sun om this life and the rising of it 
upon the other. In one thing [ was reso- 
lute, and from the first; there should be no 
melo-drama about it. Everything should 
be as simple, because as natural ag possible. 
Tam glad to say that this was so true of our 
household, that visitors wh» were with us 
during the interval period soon dropped all 
heroics concerning it, and took the simple, 
sober view ofit which we did. 

‘We cannot well love each other more 
than we have always done,” Isaid to my 
wife. 

‘‘No; we cannot,” she replied. ‘Our 
home is so much of a heaven that it can 
standa good deal of gust, when Sadie is out 
of sorts, when Harry is too positive, Willie 
too forgetful of others, Bessie too aristo- 
cratic in her bearing toward others, since 
we always have the music, so to speak, of 
Bertie’s respecting mlence. Did you ever 
think what an effect it had upon Archie to 
be married and in active business else- 
where? Itisas if he was always dressed 
for Sunday, always upon his good behavior, 
We write so often to and fro that he almost 
lives with us, except that the distance be- 
tween us is like the gauze upon a portrait, 
refining it into sefter outline and feature. 
But we do love each other all the more, 
because—” 

Because what she did not say, It was 
very like the case of a young man I once 
knew, who was condemned to be hung. 
There is no need of explaining how and 
why it was that it was made my duty to 
visit him in his jail. Iam satisfied he was 
sincerely penitent; but there was something 
terrible in knowing that upon Wednes- 
day morn, the fifteenth of March, he was 
undoubtedly to be hung. In my case there 
was the possibility, at least, that I must die 
within say two years, and the family clus- 
tered that much the more closely about me. 
The period of possible agony and death 
was fenced in to itself and made, ah! what 
sacred soi. Unconsciously, and without, as 
Ihave said, an atom of drama, a hush fell 
upon what would otherwise have been harsh- 
ness; everyone spoke in lower and in gen- 
tler tones; there was less of contradiction, 
interruption, self-assertion; there was an 
exalting, purifying halt upon the household, 
which did us all good. 

** You are not as much to me” I said to 
Ellen, only I said it silently (Ellen is my 
wife.) ‘* You are not to me what God’s 
Son is; but you are what his daughter 
should be!” The language is too strong, 
you say? May be so; but she was, next to 





Christ, the clearest revelation to me of my 
miaker. We had married very young; but 
had sufficient individuality of character not 
to lose ourselves each in the other. There- 
fore it was not mere affection which made 
me agree with our children that if there 
were a queen who managed her realm as 
she did our home; as vigorously, pre- 
sciently, yet lovingly, we had yet to read of 
her. Asto the faith of an ultramontane 
in the infallibility of the Pope, that was but 
a cold formula compared to our faith in her 
judgment. Before the magical ‘‘ mother 
says 80,” the ‘ ipse dizit” of the disciples of 
Plato was mere slang. Being so much 
older than she, I used to insist upon it that 
I had molded and made her into all she 
was; a statement which was always re- 
ceived with outcries of derision, no one of 
the household being quite as completely 
under her scepter as was I myself. Yet we 
did and do love each other so much I 
used to wonder if we were merely 
like other families in that; do wonder still. 
And so the days went by. I had to hear, 
wherever I might be, so very much fora 
time about my adventure with the dog as 
to become tired Out of measure with the 
whole thing. From constant practice I 
hardened myself against the curious glances 
cast at me, against the manifold questions 
asked. ‘I never was in better health.” I 
had to say it so often! ‘‘ We hopeall danger 
is past.” Yet all along I was an interest- 
ing conundrum still. There was no telling if 
I was safe from harm yet. Time could not 
so wear the thing away but that we kept it 
silently but very solemnly’ and steadily in 
view. ‘‘ How may it not result even yet?” 
Knowing the tricks imagination might play 
me I kept myself from watching as to how 
I felt. My practice was very large; new and 
interesting things were turning up every 
day, and slowly I was coming to settle 
down upon the hope, then the belief, that 
all danger was past. 


“It was quite a sensation in its time,” 
sneered a patient of mine about it, one af- 
ternoon, when Spring had come around 
again. He was an old bachelor, as wretched 
as he was sick, with whom nothing was the 
matter but satiety with the world and con- 
sequent disgust. I had told him a dozen 
times that the best surgery I could do, in his 
case, would be to rob him of his last cent, 
or to thrust him out by the shoulders to go 
and do some good with it in the world. 
But it was of no avail. When a bullet is 
lodged in a man without killing him, Na- 
ture hastens to clothe it with a sort of skin— 
encysted, we callit—to keep it from doing 
any more harm; and so had Nature 
wrapped this patient of mine in a callous of 
scorn of everything. 

‘* Confess, Doctor,” he said. ‘‘ Between 
us, was there not a bit of humbug in it from 
the first?” As he said it I got up and went 
to the window lest he should see my face. 
‘There is a period after the bite, called in- 
cubation, is it not?” he mocked behind 
me. ‘That is, when any germ of rabies 
has beenimplanted. Then comes, what do 
they call it, recrudescence, is not it? when 
the infernal egg begins to hatch. Any 
pain yet in the cauterized part, Doetor?” 

“Tt may be imagination.” I held the 
dreadful fact at arm’s length from me in 
that way as I went home, dropping in as I 
did so at the office of the physician I gen- 
erally called in when uny of my family were 
seriously ill. He was not in; and as I 
drove homeward, and the nauseating dis- 
comfort began to steal over me, a stiffness 
which I understood but too well coming 
into my back and neck, and ever increasing 
pains in the wounded part, I rallied my 
fainting soul by looking the worst steadily 
in the face. ‘I relied a little upon the 
doctor,” I thought. ‘He is out. What 
good could he do me if he were with me? 
Except so far as alleviatives go, the doctors 
are as ignorant of any remedy as little Zephi 
Talbott. After six thousand years or so of 
experiment they despair of ever knowing a 
remedy for hydrophobia. With them I am 
done. There is but one Physician left: me. 
Let me understand it clearly. “Even He will 
not reveal himself to me as closely, as 
clearly as I could wish. Soon I must 
cease, apparently, to be a disciple of his, for 
I will soon come to be, so far as all indica- 
tions go, not merely an animal, but a brutal, 
infuriated. animal below the level.of a Tas- , 
manian devil, as it is called. So long as 





you can, to the last intelligent instant be 
more than a man, inasmuch as you are 80 
soon to be less.” But the deeper exercises 
of my soul as I went homeward I cannot 
speak of. 

During my absence a grateful patient in 
Florida had sent us a crate of particularly 
fine oranges, and my wife was waiting in 
my office to tell me of the cordial letter 
coming withit, rather than of the crate itself. 
So far as it was in my power to suppress it 
there was nothing in my face, my voice, my 
manner, to tell of overhanging doom; yet I 
can this moment see the smile dying out of 
her face, the creeping over it, as she looked 
at me, of the ashy horror. 


No one was near. I wasglad it happened 
80. I closed the door, took a hand of hers 
in each of mine, drew her to the old sofa 
upon which I sat, and tried to prepare her 
for the inevitable. For it was inevitable. 
Medical science tells of no one who re- 
covered from the stage of the disease into 
which I had come. Nothing except dis- 
grace could be as dreadful as what was 
hastening uponus. We knew that perfectly 
well. Ina little while I must cease to be 
her husband, cease to be a human being. 
While we could do so, we must look at it 
calmly. Long as my professional life had 
been, and far from unsuccessful, we had 
never as yet lived in a house of our 
own, owing in part to a well meant 
but unfortunate indorsement for my wife’s 
brother. Atlast, and after years of planning, 
we were in a week or two to take posses- 
sion of our new home. It was a noble 
mansion from a commanding eminence in 
the suburb of the city, and we had suc- 
ceeded in having with it almost everything 
belonging to ourideal of a home—secluding 
hedge, noble forest trees, a little orchard 
and garden, a lawn for tennis and croquet, 
lovely views of the city and ocean beyond. 
There is but one word—glee—which ex- 
presses the heartfelt gladness of a child in 
a new pleasure, and I have often been told 
that I, more even than Bertie, our youngest 
boy, had that boyishness of soul which 
made me seem ten years younger than I 
really was and made me almost shame- 
fully gleeful in view of our approaching 
happiness. A phaeton and family road- 
ster for my girls, a pony for Bertie, a com- 
fortable carriage for my wife and everybody 
else, down to choice poultry and a huge St. 
Bernard dog; everything any of us could 
think of had been supplied. I think that 
we were happier than we had ever been in 
our lives before. I know I was; apart, that 
is, from possible results of my struggle with 
the dog. Now, with my wife’s hands in 
mine, I tried to speak of the other home, 
prepared by better hands, to which I was 
hastening in, as near as I could, the same 
way in which we had talked of our pro- 
posed residence. 


‘“Why,” I asked of Ellen, ‘“‘should we 
be like those upon whom rushes a disaster 
of the meaning and measure of which they 
have no more than adog’s conception? Let 
us be sensible and cleave to the simple 
facts. You remember how it was, dear, 
when we two took, as the bridal tour of our 
golden wedding, our trip to California.” 
But Thad to rally all my strength to go on. 
Strong in faith as my wife was, prepared 
as she had been since that terrible day for 
the possibility of this, she was shrinking 
and dwindling before me as if under the 
the blowing of a noiseless but icy wind. 
‘** You know,” I went on, ‘‘how we planned 
the ride thither, and how, the first thing 
we knew, there we were in California, en- 
joying its wonders. Is it not so of where 
Iam going? Is it not as real a place? Is 
it not—” ‘Weare not going together,” 
she said, with such anguish in her eyes, 
while she strove hard to lift herself to the 
needed hight. Why should the life that 
now is be so much to us, the after life so lit- 
tle? The one so radiant, the other so dim? She 
grew of a deadlier pallor, crouched under 
the overmastering pressure, sinking down; 
she, the noblest of Christian women, into 
little more than a mere animal. I arose, 
locked the door. It was Omnipotent Love 
must work a miracle here. We knelt down 
together for the last time. 

Our Willie rather prides himself upon 
his superiority to the fatigues of a really 
overtaxing business, and I heard him come 
into the hall from work that. evening, sing- 
ing and laughing as usual, calling in a 





jovial way up-stairs to his sisters. There 
must have been the swift gliding down of 
stealthy feet, so sudden and utter was the 
silence which answered. So with Harry, 
his older brother, when he came home. 
The next day, Archie, our oldest, was with 
us from the city, where he had lived. 


If I did what 1 could to make the horror 
of the thing as easy as possible to those 
with me, it would be foolish indeed for me 
to inflict unnecessary pain upon whoever 
may read these lines. Apart from wrong, 
earth has nothing more dreadful than 
hydrophobia. I had it, I suppose, in about 
its worst forms. I know that my family 
did their best to obey my last commands 
and stay away; but the blind impulse to fly 
to my help, where no help was possible, 
would, now and again, be too strong for 
them. Youwho read have troubles enough 
of yourown. Why add my sufferings to 
yours? I must have been gifted with an 
unusually vigorous constitution, vigorous 
not in the sense of robustness, for I was of 
a tall, thin, wiry, nervous make, singular- 
ly sensitive to pleasure as to pain. Most 
mercifully I kept my senses to the last. By 
my orders rounded bars were fixed firmly 
to my bedstead, so that when I felt a 
paroxysm of pain rolling slowly in upon 
me I could seize upon these with a tighten- 
ing grasp as the agony came in like an 
ocean wave, fighting, tearing, straining, 
exhausting me. I could not but have been 
a terrible object to look at, the muscles 
standing out on neck and hands like whip 
cords, the perspiration gushing from every 
pore and mingling with the tears which 
trickled down my cheeks as the suffering 
closed in upon me. Yet perhaps it was not 
an altogether undignified aspect I presented 
to the physicians standing around, to such of 
my family as could endure the sight; for I 
always faced the pain, noting the swelling 
of its inflowing billow, yielding to it not an 
inch more than I could help, estimating, 
measuring, analyzing it as it rose and 
rocked and rent. It is a contradictory 
thing to say; but there was a golden thread, 
as it were, of even bodily pleasure running 
through the center of it, an almost rap- 
turous suying to myself: ‘“‘There is no 
shame, guilt, penalty, remorse. At its worst 
it is purely physical.” And then followed 
the slow ebbing of the agony, with ensuing 
exhaustion, while I was dimly conscious 
with closed eyes of the tear upon my brow 
and cheek, the light kiss of wife and 
daughter in their speechless love; most 
conscious of all of One standing very close 
to me, between whom and myself was love 
and utter trust. Then as the pain began to 
gather again, I was aware of the faces of 
my physicians, the dear eyes of my boys, 
as, shedding from me like drops of dew 
the futile efforts of ether and chloroform, 
which were no more to me than the almost 
boiling water of the hot bath to which I 
was subjected, I met and mastered the in- 
coming agony, and then slowly sank again 
into the consequent exhaustion which low- 
ered me deep, deeper, deepest down, to 
leave me with less and yet less power to 
resist all that was to come after. Science 
babbles and stammers, blunders and con- 
tradicts itself these days in regard to what 
it thinks it has discovered of the evolution 
of the man upward from the lowest forms 
of animal, and, lower still, of vegetable 
life. If that be so, then was the slow work 
of ages rapidly unwrought in me as, under 
the weight of my ever-increasing malady, 
I was forced back by it and down through 
ever lower and yet lower stages of exist- 
ence. AsI had anticipated, I was ceasing 
to be Christian. 


———__—--_=—>—- a 


THE GOOD-NATURED CLUB. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





** Apatr, what makes you look so fresh 
this morning?” asked Simcox. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to wish you could have lain abed 
another couple of hours, as [I do. I sup- 
pose you don’t need as much sleep.” 

‘I probably geé more,” replied Nathan 
Adair, with a direct look at his companion. 
‘I dare say you walk the streets of an even- 
ing, or sit up reading wild kinds of books 
and papers, like some of the other boys. 
Now, I get nice and drowsy by nine or so, 
and go to bed and tosleep; and if I dream it’s 
sure to be something like a happy promise 
for the future.” 
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‘‘That’s all very high sounding,” grum- 
bled Simcox, ‘‘ but I guess its a good deal 
of it talk. I don’t suppose you are very 
different from other folks, or are the partic- 
ular pet of fortune, and you’ll no doubt get 
tired out one of these days. For my part 
I think it’s very ill-natured of you to be so 
hearty and contented when the rest of us 
fellows try a great deal harder to have an 
interesting time and are tired of life 
already.” 

‘“‘T am sorry if I manage to have a better 
time than you others,” said Adair. ‘‘ But 
I assure you I do nothing toward trying to 
‘kill time,’ as I could not make my life any 
simpler if I tried. {don’t see how I am to 
excite less envy in you.” 

‘‘Oh, you might tell us what you do to 
make yourself so content,” said Ben Strath- 
meie. ‘* You can’t have been born with a 
magic shield against all annoyance; and 
probably we shall see that you know how to 
amuse yourself well enough if you just tell 
us how you spend your spare hours.” 

“Tf you will engage to imitate me for a 
week,” Adair responded, ‘‘I will show you 
just how I live. I confess you boys have 
often seemed to me rather uncomfortable 
and gloomy.” ; 

** All right,” said Lees Langdon, ‘“ we wil 
lead Nate’s life for a week, and then we 
never can find fault with him again if he 
gets along with it better than we do with 
ours. Go ahead, Nate! What shall we do 
first, this morning?” 

‘*You'’d better watch me,” said Adair. 
‘*Then if I do anything you think wise you 
will imitate it, and see how you like it; and 
if I see you boys doing anything against my 
rules, I will tell you.” 

The boys were all employed in a great 
publishing house, and had to run errands 
and do a quantity of odds and ends of 
work. Business had not begun for the day 
at the time they were talking together, and 
the dark old building was remarkably 
drowsy itself, while everybody but Adair 
looked hugely fagged out, as if they had set 
up till two or three o’clock over night. 
Adair started to his feet as he finished 
speaking, and stretched his arms out with 
all his might. First up straight over his head, 
and then out horizontally from his shoulders, 
and then wriggled his body round from his 
waist up several times. 

‘*What in the world is the matter with 
you?” cried Ben Strathmere. ‘I never saw 
you do that before.” 

‘‘T usually doit earlier, before I come 
here,” Adair rejoined. ‘‘ Just get up, all of 
you, and do it too, and see if it isn’t fun.” 

The boys followed his exampie, and they 
had quite a laugh over their performance, 
which only lasted five minutes, and then they 
declared they felt quite delightfully. 


‘“*Why, what do you suppose is the rea- 
son?” Simcox asked. ‘‘I don’t want to sit 
down again,” and I feel as if I had had a 
bottle of ginger-ale.” 

‘*T knew you had not exercised as I have 
done before breakfast,” said Adair. “If 
you will just strike out and wriggle round 
like that every morning, it will stretch all 
your muscles, which sometimes don’t get 
straightened out once a year; and it makes 
you feel as nice as that every time. Some- 
times, if I’ve worked pretty hard and feel all 
shrunk up with fatigue and discouragement, 
these little gymnastics will set me right, if I 
goat them at any time of day. But there 
goes the clock-hand to eight, and we to 
our posts!” ° 

*‘Oh, bother!” exclaimed Ben Strath- 
mere: ‘* Why does business always begin 
just on time? We always have to run as 
we are getting interested in some subject of 
conversation, or feel comfortable.” 

Adair laughed. ‘I cannot afford to 
worry over my work,” hesaid. ‘I should 
get as tired as you are then. I set my mind 
to doing it, and then my feet carry me right 
along. I never would begin the day with 
grumbling at it, boys!” 

‘Do you want us to make believe its 
jolly to roam round this old ark for twelve 
hours daily?” asked Simcox, derisively. 

‘* And doa lot of things for people who 
scold and scoff?” asked Lees Langdon too. 
‘* Now, as far as I can see, there’s no induce- 
ment to be chipper!” 

‘‘Well, I think it will all come right!” 
said Adair. ‘Fancy it’s fun to do the er- 
rands, and make the directors of this con- 
cern feel nicely by being polite to them and 





I think you'll feel better than usual when 
we meet again at twelve o’clock. Goodbye! 
I’m off to my department!” 

At noon Strathmere and Simcox went 
to a restaurant, near by, for their lunch, 
and Lees Langdon went home, as _ his 
parents lived in the neighborhood, while 
Adair took a lunch-box from under his hat 
and sat down to have as good a dinner as 
he could make out of it. “ 

He ate slowly, having a good orange and 
plenty of nicely-buttered brown bread, to 
which he added two hard-boiled eggs and 
a large glass of water. When he had 
finished, instead of reading a grimy bit of 
newspaper to tire his eyes and nerves, he got 
up and stood in the breeziest place he could 
find and enjoyed the blue sky and white 
clouds he could see from the hall window, 
and after he had stood quietly awhile, he 
paced slowly to and fro with a regular 
tread. While he was thus employed 
Strathmere and Simcox came rushing in, 
saying that they had made particular haste, 
as they had wished to tell Adair how their 
morning had suited them. 

But as Lees Langdon joined them he 
looked rather seedy, and even as if he could 
shed a tear on the sly, and he attracted 
Adair’s notice at once. 

‘*How now?” said he. ‘‘ Your dinner 
could not have agreed with you, Lees. But 
you must try to forget what troubles you for 
half an hour; and then you will be able to 
think of it more patiently.” 

‘*No,” sighed Lees, ‘‘I cannot think of it 
patiently. It is too dreadful. But I do not 
mean to talk about it, Adair. It is not for 
anybody to hear about.” 

‘* All right,” Adair said, and then turn- 
ing to the others, he inquired: ‘* Well, boys, 
did you have a good lunch?” 

‘‘Oh, we did not think about our lunch 
at all, we were trying to get back here for 
achat, Adair. I think, if anything, we fee) 
rather worse for what we have eaten,” 
Strathmere confessed. 

‘* But we shall never get ahead with our 
plans for comfort,” exclaimed Adair, strik- 
ing his fist into his palm, “ if we don’t enjoy 
our meals; no matter how simple they 
are.” 

‘*Well, I've given up that!” grumbled 
Simcox. ‘I used to look forward to the 
pie with some pleasure. But it always 
turns out to be as nasty as anything else.” 

‘*T don’t know as I'd eat it, then,” said 
Nathan; “for if it tastes bad and is bad for 
one, I should think it was no good. 
Milk—— ” 

‘* Milk!” cried Strathmere. ‘‘ That’s only 
acceptable to cats and babies!” 

“T beg your pardon,” returned Nathan. 
‘* Milk is a mighty good and cheap thing for 
boys like us, and quite as respectable as 
butter. Choose your food with some re- 
gard to its use for making you stronger, 
and you'll probably like it soon.” 


‘*T think your plan of being good-natured 
and cheerful works very well in ordinary 
matters,” Lees Langdon remarked, looking 
into Adair’s kindly eyes. ‘‘I have not 
minded any of the errands and waits, and 
everything has happened quite luckily for 
me this morning.” 

‘*So I think,” said Strathmere. ‘‘ And 
everybody else seemed to be glad to be 
good-natured too, except Mr. Hinkley, and 
I couldn’t help pitying him for being so out 
of temper, and too old and rich to join our 
party of agreement.” 

‘*T don’t think I have quite such a good 
report to make,” ‘Simcox announced. ‘I 
did not enjoy tumbling down the iron stair- 
case and bumping myself all over, and hav- 
ing Fessenden come along just then to tell 
me I was a miserable blunder-toes!” 

“You should look out for yourself,” 
Adair replied. ‘‘ No one can do that for you 
as well as you can. And the sense of always 
being wide-awake and on the watch makes 
one feel Jike a man.” 

**T don’t know that it pays to feel like a 
man,” said Langdon. “I am sure I 
see plenty of grown men who look 
fagged out and wretched, and are wishing 
they had pluck enough to blow out their 
brains.” 

‘‘Those aren’t real men,” cried Adair. 
‘But I know that I am eager to be one. I 
know that if I don’t do right, and if I get 
sick from drink and smoking too much, or 
if I am cross and mean and cruel to ‘every- 
body, I shall suffer for it, and at last wish 


‘though one does not allow oneself to get 








I was dead. I don’t think it would be, 
worth while to grow up like that, and I’ni 
not going to. There is no use in being 
stupidly good-natured; but to be good. 
natured and ready to treat others fairly, 


swindled, seems to me the right way.” 

“*T guess that is so,” said Langdon. “TI 
know my father is often angry with men 
who get the better of him; and I suppose 
he don’t know how to manage things as 
cleverly as they do, or he would be honest 
and smart at once.” 

Adair would not respond to this remark, 
because he did not wish to talk over Lang- 
don’s father withhim. But he now thought 
he could understand why Lees had come 
from dinner at home looking so forlorn and 
discouraged. 

The little group was obliged to disperse, 
and the boys returned to their duties, 
separating with a look of good-fellowship 
about them which greatly pleased one of 
their superiors who happened to come 
past. 

That afternoon, however, poor Simcox 
had a terrible headache and wore an ex- 
pression of intense displeasure. Any order 
suddenly given him jerked him up like a 
sharp pull from a rope, and he hunted for 
Adair in order to tell him that he never 
meant to try to be good-natured again. 

He met him coming through one of the 
passage-ways, looking very fresh and strong, 
and ready to break into a good laugh about 
anything, and Simcox was determined to 
put a stop to his complacency. 

“You're not as clever as you look, 
Adair!” he began. ‘‘It’s easy to tell a fel- 
low to keep as bright asa new dollar, when 
there’s no question of illness to deal with. 
But how do you suppose I am to follow all | 
your rules of good conduct whenT have a 
shocking headache?” 

‘* That is pretty bad,” said Nathan. ‘‘ But 
suppose you find out why you have a head- 
acke, and don’t have one again. I never 
have one.” 

‘You needn’t flaunt that in my face!” 
cried Simcox. ‘‘I am sure it’s not your do- 
ing that you are a healthy fellow. That 
comes by nature,” 

‘* Yes, but itis not kept by nature,” an- 
swered Adair. ‘‘ Youhave to try to keep to 
well; and the right life will sometimes set 
a sickly person right. To-night do you go 
to bed early; and instead of riding home on 
the horse-car, walk all the way, slowly.” 


‘* And get late for supper!” Simcox com- 
mented, sulkily, ‘‘ And have none at all!” 

‘¢T should think you would be able to get 
a cup of tea at any time if you are ill,” 
Adair said. ‘‘ And that’s all you ought to 
have to night. Onething you must remem- 
ber, Simcox, if you are going to do justice 
to our guild of good-nature, and that is 
that you must look out for your health. It 
is the basis of everything lasting and jolly 
in business and home comfort.” 

‘*[ think you’d better invent some pills, 
Adair, for people who aren’t as healthy as 
your ideas require, I don’t see how any 
one is to jump into a healthy condition just 
because you know how to preach!” 

Adair laid his hand on Simcox’s aching 
head, and stroked his hair a few times 
gently. 

‘* That seems to set meright a little,” said 
the boy. ‘‘ You are a good fellow, there’s 
no denying.” 

Adair ran on. to do his errand, and Sim- 
cox went away on his with a lighter heart. 

‘* What do you do of an evening, Nate?” 
asked Lees Langdon, when the boys were 
getting their coats and hats down from the 
closet-pegs. ‘‘I suppose you haye some 
especially nice way of showing what a 
good fellow you are.” 

Adair did not seem to mind Langdon’s 
sarcasm, and he said, with his bright glance : 

‘*Oh, I read and carve and play on the 
guitar, according as I feel either lonely or 
energetic, or as if I’d like to go toa concert, 
if I had the money.” 

‘Don’t youever go to the circus?” asked 
Strathmere. ‘We do.” - 

‘*No, I can’t afford it, Inever go any- 
where. But I always make a point of see- 
ing Barnum’s procession when it passes 
through the streets, and I get some idea of 
the animals that way.” 

‘You no doubt have an easy life,” said 
Langdon, ‘‘ which makes upfor your being 
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contented with no fun. Now, I ‘have a 


home to go to which is enough to dampen 
any fellow’s pluck, Of course I stay out of 
it as much as I can.” 

‘*Why don’t you try to make it pleas- 
anter? ” asked Adair, 

“Tt is none of my business, I can’t be 
father and mother to my own parents.” 

‘*You ought to be so as much as possi- 
ble, if they need to learn what a true father 
and mother are,” Adair declared. “If you 
think you know better than they do what 
kindness and help are, you would not hurt 
them by showing it.” 

‘* You are a tremendous preacher! " cried 
Langdon, ‘And let me tell you, you 
don’t always know what you are talking 
about.” 

“IT think, Lees, you'd better come and 
make me a little visit to-night,” was all 
Nathan replied. Buta few minutes later 
he added: ‘‘I should not invite you, if I 
did not think it might perhaps encourage 
you. I «did not suppose I had anything to 
teach you boys; but I begin to believe that 
fortune has given me certain bits of wis- 
dom which you have not found for your- 
selves.” 

Langdon suddenly realized that he knew 
nothing of Adair’s circumstances or family, 
and he was half in dread of surprises and 
half curious to find out just what those cir- 
cumstances were. So he accepted the in- 
vitation offered him to come to supper, and 
listen to a few twangs of the guitar, and to 
make an inspection of the wood-carving 
above mentioned. 

Adair was very silent as they walked 
along the street, and his fine profile was 
very still and earnest. Langdon became 
more and more nervous as the moment’s 
slipped away and he came nearer to his 
friend’s home. 

As they stood upon the door-step of a 
very low and narrow house, Adair paused. 


‘‘Now, Lees, I have not brought. you 
here to enjoy yourself; but to learn a little 
lesson of what a poor young fellow like me 
can do; so little that it would be a shame 
and a pity for me to do less; andI hope 
you will wake up to what you can accom- 
plish yourself. I should be ever so happy 
to have you prove that you could do more 
than I can, and to have you show me how 
to do more.” 

With these words he opened the door, 
and led the way up an uncarpeted stair- 
case, through an entry which was as dark 
as night itself. 

At last he opened another door, and a 
feeble light from a small kerosene lamp re- 
vealed the outlines of tables and chairs and 
shelves, and a young woman sitting in a 
rocking-chair by the table, on which the 
lamp stood. Her hands were crossed in 
her lap, and were very thin, and her great, 
bright eyes looked up with a still, absorbed 
gaze, as Adair and Langdon appeared; and 
she seemed so glad to see Adair that she 
could hardly realize any one else was with 
him. 

‘Well, Nan,” said he, “I’ve brought 
one of the boys with me to spend the even- 
ing and hear my guitar. Langdon, this is 
my sister Annie, Sit down anywhere, and 
I will see about some supper.” 

Adair took Langdon’s coat and hat and 
his own and put them away in a corner, and 
then went to the small stove and poked 
around it in a busy fashion, 

““You see my sister is an invalid, Lees,” 
he explained, ‘‘ and I am quite used to doing 
house-work when I get back.” 

The girl began to cough, and Lees knew 
well enough that she was dying of consump- 
tion. 

‘*T suppose I ought to be in the hospital,” 
said Nan, “‘ and off Nathan’s hands; but it 
would be worse tome than dying, for I 
want to be with him as long asI can; 
and so he takes good care of me.” _—~ 

“Pshaw!” you know I am good to myself 
in keeping you at home,” cried Adair. 
‘*For this is a home, although it’s such a 
little hole.” 

Having put the kettle to ‘boil freshly 
Adair set the table for four, and clapped a 
jug of milk on itwith a flourish and with the 
observation that the milk was of the best in 
the city. Then he took out a loaf of fine 
bread the cupboard, as well as some 
meat; and the latter he prepared to broil 
on the fire. 

“You séém to live in jolly style!” ex- 
claimed © ‘well satisfied. ‘To which 
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Nathan replied, giving a toss to his hand- 
some head: 

‘* Wehave very simple fare; but the best 
of its kind. We make sacrifices where we 
feel them least. . Our lamp isn’t very mag- 
nificent, and uses so little oil that we are 
able to afford excellent bread. Then we go 
without butter that our milk may be rich 
and pure.” 

As Adair threw out these bits of irfor- 
mation, smiling with wise contentment, a 
man stepped into the room, bringing with 
him an odor of uncleanliness in the way of 
tobacco and strongdrink. He did not look 
so very shabby or dirty; but he had such a 
disagreeable expression that Langdon 
shrank from the different element thrust 
into the fresh though simple room. The 
man was quite at home, and turned out to 
be Adair’s father. He spoke kindly enough 
to the young visitor and to the invalid 
daughter, and then went and put his arm 
round Nathan’s neck and whispered to him. 

The boy shook his head and looked quite 
stern, and tried to go on with his prepara- 
tions for supper; but his father hung about 
him and continued whispering. 

Annie asked Langdon questions about 
his daily life at the publishing house, and 
said that she was glad to see one of 
Nathan's companions. Meantime Langdon 
could not help observing Adair and his 
father, and noticed that his friend’s lip be- 
gan to quiver although he tried to look so 
stern. At last his father sat down by a 
table and hit it with his fist, exclaiming, 
with a determined alr. 

“Give it to me,my boy. Lay it down 
here, or I shall be obliged to take it from 
you, whether you will or no. The whole of 
your week's salary belongs to me, and I 
shall certainly have half of it for my busi- 
ness. It is no use for you to bring your 
friend here on Saturday for the sake of 
stopping me from my just demand upon 
you, Nathan. I must speak before him, if 
there is no other way. Do you hear, you 
young rascal?” he added, more fiercely. 

“Your business is too risky, father,” 
said young Adair, ‘‘I must be sure we get 
our daily bread, if you please. If we talk 
this over a thousand times more, I shall 
have to answer the same thing.” 

‘Well, just let me tell you that I won't 
talk much more about it. Iam not going 
to be dictated to by my own son any longer. 
If you don’t give me that money you got 
to-day, I’!!—I’ll turn you and Annie out of 
these rooms, and without a moment’s delay, 
too. And then you will very likely have 
your sister’s death to account for!” 

This terrible threat blanched Nathan's 
face and made Annie start up from her 
chair in the greatest dread, But Nathan 
was obliged to be firm. 

‘‘T cannot let you have the money, 
father,” he said. ‘You would probably 
lose it; and I cannot supply money even 
for succesaful gambling, because I think it 
is wrong.” 

Now followed an exciting scene, except 
that young Adair was as cool as a cucumber, 
although he continued to look white and 
sad, It was all a familiar occurrence to 
him, especially on Saturday nights, when 
he had received his week's pay. But this 
time the older Adair seemed to be more 
savage than ever, and even ordered Annie 
to get on her things and leave the house, 
simply because he thought this cruelty 
would bring Nathan to terms, if anything 
could. 


Lees sprang to Annie’s side; for she 
swayed a little, with her hand on the table, 
as if she would soon fall. And Nathan’s 
calm and strength gave his friend courage 
tohold the poor girl up and murmur reas- 
suring words in her ear. Very quietly 
Nathan went and stood in front of his 
father, and spoke to him. 

‘*I shall not give you the money which 
keeps Annie alive. You do not wish to be 
a brute to the girl mother left in your 
care. You will never get me to do a cow- 
ardly, wrong act, whatever you do to me or 
to Annie.” 

Old Adair hesitated, stepped forward, 
with the intention of taking the money from 
his son by force, and ended by sitting down 
again and pressing his hand to his fore-. 
head, as if a sense of his degradation were 
mingling with his savage greed and con- 
fusing his mind, WNathan’s brave figure 
was a great contrast to his father’s, and the 





man looked over the floor at him with a 
touch of awe and a glistening of tears. 

Annie sank back into her chair and 
strove to engage Langdon’s attention again, 
though her voice trembled. Nathan went 
about the important matter of setting the 
rest of the supper upon the table, and very 
soon asked his father, in a genial tone, 
whether he had appetite enough for one of 
the tenderest pieces of steak he ever saw. 
Old Adair responded as graciously as could 
be expected under the circumstances, and 
everybody drew up to the board. 

Nothing dreadful happened further; but, 
on the contrary, a very pleasant evening 
seemed to have set in. After kitchen 
business was over Nathan took out his 
carving, and while Lees looked at it, he 
strummed melodiously on his guitar. 

Not long after this the father started up 
and was going away, to smoke and drink, 
and gamble, too, if he had any money in 
his pocket; but Nathan had every reason 
for wishing to keep him during the night 
from his rough outside companions and 
made the effort to detain him. 

“Don’t go off, dad,” said he. ‘You 
would not be so hard on me, now and then, 
if you'd stay with me a little more and learn 
what a harmless fellow I really am. You 
have not heard my new ballad. Listen!” 
Young Adair struck up the melody and 
sang to his guitar with charming taste, 
while his father stood with his hat in his 
hand. 

‘*You’d better sing at the minstrels of 
evenings, Nate,” he remarked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you could earn something in that way.” 

‘*T should not hear him, then,” said Nan, 
earnestly. ‘‘ And it would be a great loss to 
me. Nate’s ballads are as sweet as country 
air. But soon he can go to the minstrels 
for all me, you know.” 

The girl’s father was moved by the simple 
way in which she referred to her approach- 
ing fate; for she seldom showed her feeling 
about her blighted life. He sighed heavily 
and came and sat down near her, often look- 
ing at her, as if out of his disappointed 
mood and dark condition he was trying to go 
back in thought to past years, when she was 
a promising child, and he was hearty and 
hopeful. Then he looked at Nathan, now 
busily carving and presenting the image of 
a youth full of resources and moral health. 
The father did not go out that evening. 
After a time he joined in the talk of the 
boys, and gave his son some valuable hints 
as to his work, in which he had himself 
once been skillful. 

The next morning Lees Langdon met 
Strathmere and Simcox as usual at the 
publishing house, and was evidently some- 
what excited. 

‘*T've been so impatient to tell you,” he 
exclaimed, though Adair was present, ‘ that 
I went to Adair’s last night, and saw just 
what sort of a fellow he is. And I'll tell 
you, he is as good as—as the best show you 
ever went to; and I shall never be cowardly 
again about my tasks without thinking of 
him and being ashamed. I say, boys, Adair 
is good, and yet he has lots of spirit; and it 
makes one feel nice to see him go on. I 
say I hope our plan of being as healthy and 
good-natured as he is will succeed.” 

“Have you such a delightful home, 
Nate?” demanded Simcox, going up to him 
and looking him in the eyes. 

No,” cried Lees, ‘not exactly; except 
that he makes it delightful.” 

Strathmere also approached Adair. 

‘“‘We might have known he was a 
brick!” he commented, as if they were all 
classifying the young fellow who was a head 
taller than they. 
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FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS, NO, 5, 
Sixty-nine letters. 
My 3, 60, 26, 66, 20 an aromatic plant. 
My 11, 4, 61, 69, 55 to escape artfully. 
My 12, 59, 36, 8, 62 to reckon. 
My 65, 6, 68, 22 a famous English school. 
My 1, 13, 7, 47, 87 corpulent. 
My 52, 45, 9, 32, 57 a body of soldiers. 
My 48, 40, 68, 67, 44 not brittle, 
My 34, 54, 23, 27, 5 a number of animals. 


My 21, 29, 25, 53, 58 to walk affectedly. 
My 35, 31, 33, 14, 38 a quarrel. 
AUTHOR OF ABOVE. 
In dagger, but not in sword. 
In lumber, but not in board. 
In stagger, but not in lurch. 
In sexton, but not in church. 
In papal, but not in pope. 
In searching, but not in grope. 
In edit, but not in print. 
In coiner, but not in mint. 
In buttress, but not in wall. 
In passage, but not in hall. 
In tenor, but not in base. 
In pardon, but not in grace. 
In carriage, but not in van. 
The author writes nobly on man. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


1, a healthful drink.O O * O O 


2, a color, 00*00 
3, to make new. 00*00 
4, a crown. 00*00 
5, a precious stone. OO * 0 O 
6, a fruit. 00*00 
7, giving milk. 00*00 
8, partofanegg OO* O00 
9, a salted meat. 00*00 
10, rage. 00*00 
11, corpulent. 00*00 
12, a noose, 00*00 
13, to hinder. 00*00 
14, haughtiness. 00*00 


15, a kind of coffee. OO * OO 
The whole, why it’s plain before you! 
ANAGRAMS. 


From words which contain all the vowels. The 
first word the vowels in their order. 

1, So I met a *bus, 

2, Sue can suit so. 

8, I hurt Zoea. 

4, If allow cure. | 

5, I run to tea lad. 

6, Con sip, as cause, 

7, Count it a cane, 

8, Steal cousin Sam. 

9, Count Sis a rose. 


HOUR GLASS, 
00000*00000 
0000*0000 
000*000 
00*00 
o* 0 
*. 

0* 0 
00*00 
000*000 
0000*0000 
00000*00000 


Upper cross-word, thoughtful; 2, a profes- 
sional man ; 3, to comfort; 4, an outer garment; 
5, a man’s nickname; 6, a vowel; 7, strange; 8 
damp ; 9, free in giving; 10, a sweet-brier; 11, 
argument. Never beg the central word. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12ru. 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS, No. 4.—‘‘ Now blessings 
light on him that first invented sleep.” 
AutHor.—Miguel de Cervantes, (Don Quix- 
ote.) 
SQUARE WITH DIAGONALS, 
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BEHEADED RHYMES, 


Now we're fairly on the start, 
With our store of cake and tart ; 
For we cannot live on art. 


Oh! how beautiful the spray ! 
Hurry up the easels, pray. 
Let us catch the glorious ray. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS.—1l, Shares; 
2, sharks; 3, shaves; 4, shoes; 5, shocks; 
6, shoots; 7, scrimps; 8, slakes; 9, shins, 
BLANK PUZZLE. 


Ha! See that hag! She lets her hair hang 
disorderly enough, as if never caring to arrange 
it. I suppose that is her son with her. He 
seems an idiot. Just hear him mutter! And 
his age seems that of a baby. He is a promising 
heir, indeed! I wonder what they are doing 
here! There is certainly no one who would hire 
them in that rig. They wouldn’t earn their 
lodging. 

Ah! I think his ear must have caught that 
remark. He had quite an air when I said it, 
and it seemed to rouse his ire, although he 
seems so stupid in the very grain, 

There comes the rain! Please hold the rein 
of the nag while I make ready for the storm. I 
think the gear is out of order somewhere. The 
thunder is pretty ear; but perhaps we shall 
gain a shelter soon. That unfortunate child 
must be the gainer, too, although the mother 
has such an odor of gin about her, and keeps so 
nigh to him that Iam almost losing pity. 

But come all to that open barn door! I see 
the hinge ie gone; but I guess it won't blow 





down. 





Selections. 


SOME NAMES. 


Down East is the isle of Mount Desert, 
Which is far from being a desert, 

And which some folks assert, 

Should be called Mount Desert, 

But ’tis sweller to call it Mount Desert. 





To mention the name of Cohoes 

Is like sneezing a bit of a snooze ; 

You simply say co (ker), 

With a sort of aslur, 

But come out very strong with the hoes. 


In Montana’s a cit omen Helena, 

Aname that should rhyme well with Eleanor, 
And nothing sounds meaner 

Than to call it Helena, 

In the ears of the people of Helena. 


There’s another place called San José, 
Where tourists are not apt to stay, 
For they call it San Jose, 

And thus they make foes 

Of those who: prefer San José. 


And if you should chance to say Cairo. 

When meaning the city of Pharo, 

Folks would laugh, and say “ Why, 

Don’t you know it is ‘ Ki’ ?” 

There it is Kiro, while here it is Caro. 
—Harpers’ Bazar. 


THE SACRED LAWS OF THE NEW 
DISPENSATION. 


WORSHIP IN THE SANCTUARY AND 
AT HOME. 











Havine bathed and cleansed himself 
the householder shall put on clean apparel, 
fitted for devotion. 

2. For if his garments be unclean and 
defiled it may suggest thoughts of the world 
and even impurity, and serve as fetters to 
keep down the spirit. 

8. Therefore enter the holy sanctuary 
of the Lord with vestment pure and worthy 
of his presence. 

4. And sit on thine own carpet at thy 
appointed seat, and be not reckless about 
seats or carpets, using those which belong to 
others and which thou hast not familiarized 
or made thine own by daily use. 

5. Thou shalt love and honor the carpet 
on which thou prayest, and treat it as 
thy companion and friend in devotion, 
and carry it with thee in thy travels. 

6. Let the husband and the wife, the 
brother and the sister, the father and the 
son, the mother and the daughter sit 
on their respective carpets in the sanc- 
tuary, round the family altar. 

7. If guests or friends join in devotion 
let all the men sit on one side and the wo- 
men on the other. 

8. Each worshiper, after taking his or 
her seat, shall reverently bow before the 
— Deity. 

9. ‘The householder shall conduct service 
with solemnity and yet in a homely style 
adapted to the understanding and the re- 
quirements of the family. 

10. He shall begin with an Invocation, 

and then there shall be a hymn, in which 
the voices of the men shall commingle with 
the tender voices of the women and swell 
into a chorus of praise and prayer unto the 
Lord. 
11. Then shall follow the Adoration, all 
the attributes of Divinity being clearly set 
forth and realized and magnified, one after 
another, in the prescribed order. 

12. These separated attributes shall then 
be realized together as a Holy Personal 
Presence in silent meditation, the entire 
congregation observing the profoundest si- 
lence for a few minutes. 

18. Having seen the Lord in the recesses 
of the heart, the congregation shall offer 
united prayer in prescribed form, after 
which each individual shall pray, one every 
day, by rotation, speaking only of personal 
wants and sins. 

14. After the singing of the second hymn 
the sacred names of God shall be solemnly 
chanted; for unto the believer sweet and 
dear is the name and mighty to save. 

15. Then shall the presiding minister 
read scriptural texts, magnifying the wisdom 
of ages and honoring the prophets and 
sacred books of the east and the west. 

16. He shall then offer the chief prayer 
of the day, mot carelessly or as a task, but 
with earnestness and sincerity, with wisdom 
and reverence and loving tenderness. 

17. The prayers shall be fresh every 
morning, sweet and beautiful as fresh 
flowers, breathing new thoughts and senti- 
ments and aspirations every day. 

18. Vain babbling pleaseth not our God, 
nor the repetition of set p , hor 
religious cant, nor the affectation of hu- 
mility and F pty nor gestures, nor 
intonation. These area mockery, and verily 
an insult to the Most High, and he hateth 
such abominations. 

19. Let daily worship in the family sanc- 
tuary be intensely real, and let those that 
pray pray in spirit and in truth, with rever- 
ent lips and hearts full of living freshness. 

20. And let those that pray fh the house 
of God remember that they shall not merel 
ask but receive; not merely seek and pomen 4 
but see the Lord and gather his righteous- 
ness and peace and the insphation and joy 
of his countenance. 

21. For a only pray and ask and be 
from day to » what reward have ye ? { 


will respond to prayer and give to the sup- 


pliant what he seeketh, said the Lord, and 
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every sincere petition of the humble sinner 
will nt. 

22. Therefore, as ye pray, wait trustfully 
till the Lord speaks and gives out of the 
riches of his mercy, filling every heart with 
wisdom and inspiration, holiness and joy. 

28. So shall every morning be a blessed 
morning, and amid fresh prayer and praise 
the family of God shall eat and drink 
abundantly of his sweet grace and their 
souls shall become fat with the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. 

24. After the benediction and the con- 
cluding hymn the congregation shall bow 
before the Lord and bless and thank him 
for his mercies. 

25. And then say with joyful hearts: 
Peace, Peace, Peace.—The Calcutta New 
Dispensation. 
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FREE TRADE. 


“ COMMERCE should be as free as the winds of Heaven.” 
—Patrick Henry. 
“ Be just and fear not.”—John Bright's Motto, 
*“ Peace, good will among nations.” 
—Motto Cobden Club. 


No war taxes in time of peace. 





Ovr “infant” industries are ninety years 
old. 


Taxes on materials strangle industry in 
its cradle. 


Au-Rounp protection means all-round 
high prices. 


Lasor and capital allies, not enemies; 
justice for both. 


Free speech, free press, free soil, free 
men, why not free trade ? 


By what right are we taxed except for 
the support of the Government ? 


Tne greatest industrial crash was under 
the highest protective tariff. 


Wuy compel a man to pay a bounty to 
his neighbor when his neighbor pays none 
to him ? 


Prorgction destroys the power of those 
protected to compete in foreign or neutral 
markets. 


Be.orum, with free trade, is one of the 
most industrial and enterprising countries 
of Europe. 


Free trade is the only system under 
which capital and labor find their most 
natural and profitable fields for employ- 
ment. 


As the hives are full of honey-maxking 
bees, why, then, should not all the workers 
banquet upon the sweets they produce ? 


WuHeEn the nations of the earth shall have 
established free trade there will be secured 
the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber. 


Tue request of industry to the govern- 
ment is as modest as that of Diogenes to 
Alexander: ‘‘Stand out of my sunshine.” 
— Bentham. 


Two markets in which to buy and sell are 
better than one. You should buy where you 
can buy cheapest. 


Tue maximum of production and the 
minimum of cost is achieved when free 
trade becomes universal; because then di- 
vision of labor would have full play. 


Coneress has no authority to dictate the 
management of private business, nor to 
compel well-directed industry to pay the 
losses ot unprofitable experiments. 


Why should one man in one trade have a 
bounty given to him for his encouragement 
and not another man in another occupa- 
tion? 


Every man has the right to exchange the 
fruits of his labor according to his own 
ae The restriction of that right by 
egislation isan infringement of personal 
liberty. 


Tue business of any country can never 
clear itself from disturbing elements until 
it is wholly divested of artificial props and 
rests upon the bed-rock of free trade and 
unrestricted trade. 


Taxation for the support of the govern- 
ment is necessary. Taxation which brings 
the government no revenue, but serves 
only to lay the whole people under tribute 
to favored classes, is a violation of the spirit 
of democracy. 


Great Brirary’s annual foreign trade 
amounts to 3,055 millions; that of France 
1,835 millions; Germany, 1,620 millions; 
United States, 1,130 millions, etc. More- 
over, the greater part of the carrying-trade 
of the world is done in British ships. 


Every country has its peculiar natural 
advantages, and to produce what can be 
most easily produced in it, and to exchange 
such Sage em: for what is more easily pro- 
duced elsewhere is the most profitable 
exertion of industry. 


PRorrorive system transfers capital and 
labor from natural and profitable into forced 
and a employments, artificially 
raises the cost of commodities; forfeits the 
advantages accruing from the division of 
labor; reduces foreign trade, and tends to 
isolate a country from the rest of the world, 


EnGuanp is a larger buyer than seller, as 
she has hoards of accumulated wealth in- 





vested abroad. That grten of the interest 
on and repayment of British capital in- 
vested ab which is remitted to England 
comes over as produce—that is, as imports. 
The excess of imports does not, therefore, 
pa | that she is contracting liabilities, but 
on the contrary, that the interest on her 
debts is being duly paid. 


Tue change of seasons is due to the in- 
clination (an angle of 23 degrees 27 min- 
utes and 31 seconds, 1850) of the earth’s 
equatorial plane to the plane in which it 
moves round the sun. The earth’s annual 
path is an ellipse and not acircle. Hence 
the great variety of climate and food pro- 
duct and character. God seems to have 
made a free interchange of mankind an ab- 
solute necessity, if we would acquire the 
greatest development and highest enjoy- 
ment. 


A LovisvitLe merchant goes to New York 
to lay in a stock of goods. He first enters 
an English importing house, and prices a 
bale of coarse woolen cloth, which is two 
dollars per yard. ‘But,” says he, “I 
bought this cloth before the war at one dol- 
lar.” ‘* True,” says the Englishman, ‘‘ but 
your government has put on a duty of one 
dollar per yard, and I have only added that 
to the price.” Our merchant pays for the 
goods and the importer puts one dol- 
lar into his own pocket and the. other 
into the treasury. Now this is 
revenue and goes to support the govern- 
ment. He now crosses the street to an 
American house and examines a similar 
bale of domestic goods and finds the prices 
the same. ‘‘But how is this?” says he: 
‘* You pay no duty and yet sell as ‘high as 
the Englishman!” ‘‘ True,” says the sales- 
man. ‘* You see the foreign article fixes the 
price, and we ask two dollars because we 
can get it.” Our merchant pays the two 
dollars a yard and the manufacturer puts 
every dollar into his own pocket and not a 
cent into our treasury. Now this is pro- 
tection.— Cleveland Educational Bureau. 


_ 
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Danie. WEBSTER’S FINANCIERING is the sub- 
ject of many anecdotes at Washington, and 
one of them thus describes how he one day 
assisted his friend, Rufus Choate. Choate 
needed $500 and he applied to Mr. Web- 
ster. ‘Five hundred dollars!” says Web- 
ster. ‘No, I haven't that amount; but I 
will get it for you, Choate.” The latter 
was glad to hear it, and would wait. 
‘‘Draw your note,” said Webster: ‘ I'll sign 
it and bring you the money. While you 
are about it make the note for a thousand. 
A thousand is as easy to get as five hun- 
dred.” Mr. Choate said. that five hundred 
was all he needed. ‘‘T’ll take the other 
five hundred,” said Webster. The note was 
drawn, and Mr. Webster, taking his cane, 
went into the avenue. ‘*Good morning, 
Mr. Corcoran! Good morning!” said he, as 
he entered the great banking-house which 
was the fiscal agent of the Government. 
‘*Good morning, Mr. Secretary !” said the 

reat banker in the blandest manner. ‘‘ What 
is it I can do for you this morning, Mr. 
Secretary?” Mr. Webster was Secretary 
of State at thetime. ‘A little favor formy 
friend Choate. He wants a little money 
and I told him I thought I could get it for 
him. A thousand, I believe, he made his 
note for,” passing the paper to the banker. 
There was no such thing as hesitating, 
much less declining, and so the banker was 
only happy to accommodate the head of 
Mr. Fillmore’s administration. The gold 
was laid out in two equal piles at Mr. 
Webster’s request. Putting one in each 
age and with one of the bows which 
fr. Webster only could give, he departed. 
‘* Here, Choate; here is the five hundred,” 
said the great expounder, entering where 
Choate was waiting. Handing him the gold 
Mr. Webster resumed his reading where he 
had been interrupted by Choate’s entrance. It 
is further stated that Mr. Corcoran has in his 
in his collection of autographs a note for 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 








WiLuiAM J. CouGHiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

** | write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 











BOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


r BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 





: mak ing of this Lp and ornamental tS08 
e occupations 
See Ntay ete Re 
a — of x T ADS specially 

" rincipal Wholesale and Retail Fancy 


d Dry Goods Dealers Riroushoat the United States 


Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 25 cents. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH sips hove been Sully tapered 
py orn to have eh sale. Ask bim for it. 








De DoMgh Worth Besond Stroct Philadelphia. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
pol — for 10 cents, 
cu .. 
type, cuts. JOSEPH WATSOK, 
pot 7 19 Murray St,, N. ¥ 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d $t., bet Fifth and Sixth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


J. $. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
. FIREPLACES, 

on “ 


IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tue Most Artistic Stook iv AMERICA. 
30 WEST 23d STREET. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tirzk Brass Work. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND 











New Yor«. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Asa SUMMER HOME it is unsu 


ito baeatifully 1 a ei angle grounds, 
near eben ] or ‘Dp hotels, an . First. 
oleae kisi RUBSIAN, and other Baths. Open 
all the year and largely patronized 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
a our ont poms We have i, ne peers 
changes ap pmaror te—redecorating, painting 
and efurnishing 








whole house. 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
ROPRIETORS. ¥ 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Complete in all its Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general mansgement 
and cuisine has a world-wide repu 











tation. 
Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B, KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 
Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 

During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Centra) Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hove, 
without change. Mr, Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
ADELPHI 


SARATOGA oa 
United ay yy 
SN Peat veer Bed oat teeth 
» H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
0., B. & Q. BR., 


THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM 


Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 


b of Pacific Junc, Omaha, or Kansas City, or St, 
Jeoph and Atchioon “ . 


TO DENVER DISTRICT, 


makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
named pointe with through treins for 


SAN FRANCISCO 
tet, eres, to srt cot ot Settle 
tted to be the 


Finest Equipped RR. in the World, 
Tickets via this old 


n ticket o A A 
cop tere te eee 
s ae ork, and Sas eshington Bireet, Boston.” 


WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


Buffet Parlor Cars. 


Went Shore and Battal fall way will te open for bun 
ness between 

























West Shore of Hudson River. 
In JERSEY CITY, Pennsylvania Rail 8 ’ 
ee as sree rise 


In NEW YORK CITY, 
No. 946 BROADW r 
Noe SIXT corner 


i AVERT uth St 





0. 
No. 163 Bi 
Office. 


M. 
‘ourist 
No, 07 BROADWAY, Leve & Alden, Tourist \ 
No. #61 BROADWAY, Thos. Cook t son, Pourkes 


Office. 

NN. K. R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
BROSSES ST. 

ENN. R. B FTATION, FOOT OF OORT- 
LANDT 8T. 


For information not obtainable at stations, address, 
HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No, 2% State St. N. Y. 


STATE LINE. 
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Farm aud Garden, 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 


more 
of our subscribers who feel svectally interested. | 


CANNING VEGETABLES. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Having asked for 
and received a very satisfactory article on dou- 
ble-cropping of vegetables, I now wish one on 
‘canning vegetables’ telling how we may have 
these ready for use in Winter, the same as we 
have canned fruits.” We are quite sure that 
farmers’ wives do not go into this branch of 
providing for their Winter table nearly as far as 
they might, perhaps because they had not thought 
that corn, peas, tomatoes, onions and the like 
could be canned and so preserved for Winter use ; 
or else, knowing how, they did not think it worth 
the trouble to do it. What facte we have been 
able to glean concerning this subject we gladly 
submit, hoping that it may lead to a more general 
practice of keeping some of our best vegetables 
in an almost fresh condition for Winter time. 

In canning peas, strongnew tin cans should 
be provided at the outset, with conveniences for 
soldering. Pick the peas from the vines and 
shel! them. Then place them in sufficient water to 
cover them, and boi] about fifteen minutes ; but 
only cook them once, Now fill the can with 
peas to within about a half-inch or #0 of the 
top, and then pour in enough of the liquor or 
** juice” to fill the can nicely. Solder the can so 
that it will be air-tight. After making a punc- 
ture with a sharp-pointed awlin the top of the 
can, place the cans in a boiler of hot water, 
where they should remain about an hour. But 
the water should not cover the cans; and in or- 
der to prevent it some scraps of broken crock- 
ery or blocks of wood might be put in for the 
cans to rest upon and keep them off the bottom 
of the boiler. Open the puncture with a needle- 
point, toallow the gas and steam to escape ; then 
seal with a bit of solder and return them to the 
water to boil a scant two hours more, after which 
they may be set away for the Winter. 

Canning sweet corn is a very similar operation. 
A requisite degree of heat is positively neces- 
sary to completely destroy all germs of 
ferment which may be present and to 
thoroughly expel every particle of air 
from the cans. If only a boiling heat is kept 
up, it must be continued several hours, The 
“how to do it” isthis: First boil the corn on the 
ear for about five minutes, until the “milk” of 
the corn thoroughly solidifies. Then take the 
ears out and scrape off the corn and 
also the germs of the grain; for in these 
there is much sweetness, Put the corn 
into the cans and solder them as mentioned 
above, leaving always a small puncture in the 
top. Boil the cans and their contents for about 
five hours, unless a solution of chloride of lime 
is used, as done in some factories, in which case 
the cooking may be accomplished in about a half 
hour. After this remove the cans and wipe them 
dry. Then solder the pin-hole, and if the 
whole operation is well performed the corn 
will keep well for a long time, Some 
people perfer what is called “salted corn”; 
that is, the corn, after being cut from the cob, is 
packed in a jar, with alternate layers of salt, 
When cooked, first soak the corn well to get the 
ealt out of it, 

The following method of canning or preserv- 
ing tomatoes has been successfully practiced. 
Take fresh tomatoes from the vines and cut 
them up, after peeling into quarters. Boil them 
until nearly all the juice has evaporated; then 
put into cans and seal up tight. Any good glass 
can may be used for the purpose, If properly 
put up they will retain their flavor remarkably 
well, Another way, which is perhaps inferior to 
the above, is to pack the cans as full as possible 
with the quartered tomatoes and place them in a 
boiler of warm water over the fire. When the 
tomatoes are fully scalded seal up the cans and 
set them away. These, if kept till Spring, will 
make sometimes good pickles, if nothing more. 
Tomatoes are a delicious fruit and should be 
carried over for Winter use. 

Rhubarb, or pie-plant, may also be kept in 
cans for Winter use, and in some such method 
as the following: Cut the rhubarb into small 
pieces, and into every four pounds of the same 
slice three average-sized lemons. These slices 
should have the peel on, but the seeds removed. 
After putting them in a deep dish, sprinkle them 
at night with about half the sugar you intend to use 
upon them. The dish will be well filled with juice in 
the morning. This should then be poured off into 
the preserving-kettle, and add the rest of the 
sugar and let it boil. The sugar should be in 
the proportion of pound for pound. When the 
syrup is of the right consistency put in the rhu- 
parband boil it until it becomes quite trans- 
parent. Then skimitout into a jar; but let the 
syrup boil up again, and then this may be poured 
over the rhubarb im tho jar and sealed up. It 
is said to bovery fine. Rhubarb can also be kept 
nicely, by simply cutting the slices the length of 
the jar, ® common glass one, into which they 

may be packed. Tas porr old waborovar tion 





and seal up in the usual way and keep in a cool 
place. Many prefer this to what is cooked be- 
fore canning. — 
os - 
MY WINDOW-BOX. 
BY MRS. M.D, WELLUOME. 


For several Winters I haye had a box filled 
with small and medium-sized plants that are 
attractive in themselves without the aid of fiow- 
ers; kept with special reference to bedding and 
as soon as the weather will admit. The size of 
the box is 34x24 inches and 7 inches in depth. It 
was very nicely made of pine, water tight, and 
painted green. First, I put in, for drainage, coal 
from the siftings, sand and coarse earth. Next 
soil composed of dark, soft loom, leaf mold pul- 
verized, soil taken from an old pasture, and cow 
manure with a mixture of sand. For this box I 
select mostly plants that have rooted from June 
and August cuttings; but if I have choice me- 
dium-sized plants which have been growing in 
pots sunk in the border, I set them in the box, 
I can pack, without crowding, sixty plants in the 
box ; and where one, like myself, has no bay-win- 
dow and hundreds of plants to be cared for, it is 
a very great saving of room and care, The 
plants are very easily showered when thus ar- 
ranged ; and this done thoroughly once a week is 
sufficient, while the plants growing in pots in 
the same room have most of them to be watered 
every other day, and those in small pots every 
day. Among the plants thus packed in what is 
truly a miniatufe flower-garden, are ornamental- 
leaved geraniums, begonias, abutilons, and cole- 
uses, Fuchsias are intermingled, The striped 
tradescantias in variety form a pretty border, 
drooping over the edge of the box. The stand is 
on castors, 60 that [can change its position fre- 
quently and thus keep the plants from grow- 
ing one-sided. When the weather is sufficien- 
ly warm, the stand and box are removed to the 
yard, and when the plants are bedded out, the box 
beneath a shade tree is very convenient to start 
seedlings and grow cuttings, I find the best 
method for rooting cuttings in the open air is to 
place them in boxes filled with sand, Cigar boxes 
are admirable, kept constantly wet. I keep these 
under the shade tree where they have the sun- 
shine a large portion of the day; and this does 
not harm them #o long as the sand is wet. For 
striking cuttings of coleus there is nothing 
equal to this method that I knowof. They will 
very quickly root ; and I allow them frequently to 
remain in the sand until there is a mass of roots 
and the slips have grown strong. Then, with the 
sand clinging to them, I place them in pots. 
Fuchsias and begonias easily root ; but geraniums 
are very slow. I have been very successful in 
rooting these during the Summer by setting the 
cuttings in the ground near to the parent stalk. 
The larger plant shades them, and they require no 
more watering than is given to the older one, 
Another advantage is that when thus placed in 
proximity, a label is not needed till potted. 
The shoots to be selected are the short, lateral 
productions of the stronger stems. Fuchsiasare 
best rooted in the Spring, and the short, stubby 
shoots which grow from the main stem make the 
best cuttings ; but as I pinch off many of the 
shoots, so as to make my plants more compact 
and bushy, I utilize these ; and if in cold weather, 
I place them in a largemouthed bottle, such as 
horse radish comes in, and set them in the win- 
dow. Ido not fill the bottle with water, as I do 
wish to submerge only a portion of the stem, 
and the upper portion with the leaves I always 
have above the opening. They root quite readily 
in this way, as do also petunias and oleanders. 

Not long since a writer in the Household ut- 
tered a very strong protest against pinching off 
fuchsias to make them throw out more shoots. 
She thought the one who first suggested it, and 
those who advised and practiced it were—well, 
not very wise. For her part, all she had thus 
treated died. I have adopted this method for 
several years whenever my fuchsias were in- 
clined to grow very tall and branchless, and 
never had one die in consequence. I prefer 
them more bushy; 8oI keep pinching off till I 
get numerous branches, as two always start out 
instead of the one, and then I let them grow, 
training them on pot trellises, and am rewarded 
with far more flowers, though delayed somewhat 
by the process. Abutilons are inclined to grow 
talland branchless almost, and beheading them 
will force them to throw out new shoots, So 
with many other plants, They need to be pruned. 
And all varieties which bloom on new wood re- 
quire to be cut back, Some bloom only on the 
old wood; so these must not bo thus treated, 
Hence the need of study to learn the require- 
ments of the various plants we cultivate—time of 
blooming, condition of soil, situation, etc. 

Yarmourts, Mz, 


DRAINING. 


Ixpications of the necessity of draining are, 
water run over strface, sedges and equatic plants 
in the grass, if plowed, the color of furrow iu- 
dicating moisture, and by digging down and 
finding the water table near thé surface. 

Having determined that a piece must be 
drained, the question arises “how to drain it ?” 

First, we must find the place to have the ont- 








let and then the line of the greatest slope. For 
ordinary draining a slope of three inches in one 
hundred feet is desirable, and a little more than 
this is better. 

The depth of the drain may depend a very lit- 
tle on the climate ; but in this section adepth of 
not less than three feet should be used; other- 
wise, unless the tile is very hard, it will be injured 
by frost. 

Before going further, a word on the kinds of 
drains. First and foremost of all is the open 
drain. By its usea wide strip of land is lost, 
and besides the inconvenience and loss, it is a 
harboring place for vermin and weeds; and 
more than all, it is never very effectual in its use 
and in very short time will need digging out 
anew. 

These may be bettered alittle by putting in 
logs, but this is objectionable as the silt will rise 
and after a time stop it up. Yet another kind is the 
use of stones, being placed in several ways; but 
the most usual is to place one on each side of the 
bottom and a larger one across them. Of course 
the rocks are permanent, but they are open to 
the same objections as the log drain, and also 
silt will wash in from the top. Another objec- 
tion is the cost of digging; for it must be quite 
wide at the botton to allow the stones being 
placed there, and the cost of digging at the bot- 
tom of .a ditch is very great, and many do not 
think they can afford to use stones, even if right 
on the land to be drained. 

The last drain of all is made by use of tiles. 
These, if properly laid, do not cost very much 
for laying, and when once there, are a perma- 
nent drain, though even these, if not properly 
put down, are as bad as the others. Of kinds of 
tile the first made was the horse-shoe, its end be- 
ing shaped like a horse-shoe, The next im- 
provement was to make a flange on each side, 
to prevent its settling into the mud; but it was 
found that the silt washed in instead of the tile 
settling down. The next used was with a sole 
and flat bottom inside; but in this the water 
would not run straight through, but form cur- 
rents allowing silt to deposit. The next was 
also with sole, but of an oval shape, O, so that the 
silt couldn’t settle. This shape was all right so 
far as inside was concerned, but had the defect 
that it must be laid one side up. This is a serious 
objection, because in burning one side almost 
invariably shrinks more than the other, so it is 
almost impossible to make tight joints, and this 
is very necessary, Some say the water goes 
through the tile, 80 we may make the joints water 
tight if we wish. Probably a little water goes 
throngh the tile but the greater part goes in at 
the joints, which we may easily see by reversing 
the case, If we wish to draw water through a tile 
from a hill through a valley and up an incline on 
the other side, would the water, when reaching 
the valley, wait to percolate through the tile, or 
would it rush through the joints? I claim the 
latter, If so, should we not look to the joints 
and have them fit well ; for fit them as tight as we 
can, it would take but a very short time for a tile 
to empty itself through the joints. 

The best of all tile to use is a simple round tile 
without collars, for they are very easily laid, fit 
the best, as they can be turned to lay on any part, 
and are less liable to be misplaced. 

To place them in the drain a shovel with the 
curve of the tile is used, and by beginning at the 
lower end of the ditch it is very easy to run the 
shovel along, the tile placed and fitted in, the 
joint covered with a sod or piece of tarred paper, 
a little earth thrown on and the work recom- 
menced, 

Now if a collar is used we can readily see how 
difficult it is to place the tile. We must first run 
the shovel along as without the collar, then a 
place must be cut out to fit in the collar ; and this 
is very difficult, and at last, after the collar is in 
place we cannot see to fit the joints nicely, A 
very important thing is to be sure the drain is on 
a gradual decline, with no elevations or depres- 
sions in the grade; otherwise it is most sure to 
spoil the drain, 

To do this a line is used. Commence at the 
bottom or lower end of the field, dig the depth 
of the proposed ditch ; and say seven feet from 
the bottom of tne ditch, place a string held by 
some means firmly. Then passing up the ditch 
to any spot thought best, place the other end of 
the string, and if the ditch was to be four feet 
deep the string at the upper end should be three 
feet from the surface of the ground, If this 
string is hauled tight, by continuous measuring, 
the bottom will be on a straight incline. 

In laying out a piece to drain always put 
them on the line of greatest slope, This is seen 
easily by going over the surface and marking the 
wettest places, or if it cannot be ascertained in 
this way, a common level will soon indicate the 
places. If it is necessary to depart from @ 
straight line it is best to make the turn abruptly, 
not gradually; for itis very difficult to make a 
good curve with tight joints, and also difficult to 
keep it on the proper inclination. 

The laterals should always enter the main at 
an angle Jess than 90 degrees, and if possible at 
about¢§ degrees. In this way the water from 
them wil] not retard thatin the main drain ; and 
for the game reason they should enter the lower 
part of the drain. It is best, if possible, to have 

the mains little lower than the ‘laterals, so that 





when they enter the main they can drop sud- 
denly, so if the main is more than full the water 
will not settle back in the laterals; for if it does 
it forms water channels and allows silt to enter, 
The outlet should be protected in some way to 
prevent silt washing back and to keep out 
vermin. It may be done by placing rods of iron 
across and driving into the ground. 

Before digging the drain it is best to plot the 
piece, and if the places for proposed ditches are 
markea with dotted lines, these may be filled 
out when the drain is completed, and so we may 
easily see by the plots what is finished and what 
remains to be done. An easy method of plotting 
is to place stakes at the angles of the piece; then 
to find the drains, measure and mark the dis- 
tance. In like manner the drain may be found 
by measuring. 

The distance apart andthe depth to put the 
tile must depend upon the character of the soil, 
asalight soil with deep drain would need only 
few drains ; and the reverse the case, if itis heavy 
and the drains are shallow. 

The size of a tile is usually placed too large. 
For five acres I think a three-inch main plenty 
large enough. This would not take the water off 
as fast as it came, perhaps ; but we can better af- 
ford to wait a few hours than put down larger 
tile as it adds greatly to the cost. If the piece is 
very wide and springs can be cut off, it is often 
well to putin two or three mains, 

For laterals it is best to use as large as 2 
inch; for smaller ones are difficult to lay, 
easily misplaced and clogged up. These tile 
are for plots with a slope of three inches to 100 
feet or more. If the slope is less the tile must 
be larger.—D. O. Nourse in The Mass. Plough- 
man, 

—_— $$$ 


CONSTRUCTION OF BARBED-WIRE 
FENCES, 


Tuer: is evidently a wide difference in views 
as to best forms of construction of barbed-wire 
fences. Much of this fence, in one or another 
form, has come under my close observation, and 
I have also some years’ experience with it as a 
pasture fence, and so I will give my conclu- 
sions. ; 

My nearest neighbor, who farms over 1,280 
acres of land, for over two months has had his 
horse pasture fenced, with the posts over sixty 
feet apart ; and so far the colts have not got out 
of the pasture. This distance. between posts 
will, however, probably be reduced to thirty 
feet, and practically, I think, thirty feet be- 
tween the posts is near enough. In wire-fence, 
the posta practically serve only to keep the 
wires at even distances; three wires being the 
number generally used in cattle-pasture fence 
in the Northwest. The wires are not stapled 
tight to the post, the staples always being left 
so that the wires are loose, and they can be 
drawn tighter at any time. From this it will 
be seen that posts in barbed-wire fence are 
used mainly to keep the wires in line and to 
prevent sagging. With the posts 30 feet apart, 
a strip 1 by 3 or 1 by 4 inches, long enough for 
its lower end to rest on the ground, is generally 
used between the posts to keep the wires at an 
even distance apart, also preventing sagging. 
There are a few instances in which pasture-fence 
posts are placed at only 12 to 16 feet apart. 
Placing them so near together is a waste of labor 
and timber. The wires offer no resistance of 
consequence to wind, so that there is practi- 
cally little or no side strain from rnb- 
bing or wind. The express purpose of 
the barbs is to prevent side strain from animals 
pushing or rubbing against it. In constructing 
barbed-wire fence, the wires are strained tight 
at distances of 20 to 40 rods, and held taut by 
bracing the posts. If colts are backed against 
the barbs, or made to touch them with their 
noses or otherwise every time they are turned 
into the pasture, for say the first two weeks, they 
never touch it afterward. In fact, barbed- 
wire fence is far less liable to damage and far 
more effective than any other fence. 

In some instances mischievous cows rub against 
the flat-sided posts to which the wires are 
stapled. But this is much more likely to occur 
with wire having only two-point barbs than when 
there are four points to repel cattle or other 
stock. I criticised two-point wire at a large 
manufacturer’s shop in Chicago some years ago, 
without my objections being denied. The main 
objections to two points are that frequently six 
to ten barbs or points in succession will point 
more nearly upward or downward, in which di- 
rections the points are not effective. They 
should point horizontally to make them effective. 
In all cases where wires with only two-point 
barbs are stapled on broad, flat posts the barbs 
opposite the posts do not stick out horizontally, 
and therefore do not prevent stock rubbing 
against the posts in many cases. Since two-point 
barbs become more ineffective opposite the 6 to 
9 inches of the flat sides of half round posts, 
there would be fewer barb points neutralized or 
made ineffective if the posts were set with their 
narrowed sides toward the wire. 

In regard to damage to stock by barbed-wire 
fences there is more misapprehension than need 
be, If stock is driven or led against the barbs 
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daily for a week or two when first turned to 
pasture, the prevention would be found better 
than a cure.—Country Gentleman, 





EARLY VEGETABLES IN SPITE 
OF FROST. 


Tx1s season I plowed my garden March 14th, 
as soon as it could be done after the ground had 
thawed ; indeed in a few places the plow was 
thrown out by the frozen ground. The condition 
of the soil as to dryness was good, because we 
had had a succession of dry, frosty days. I 
planted at once two varieties of peas, lettuce, 
and put out onion sets, The ground froze very 
hard several times; one time in April so hard 
that we drove the wagon over the garden, 
scarcely breaking through the crust. The let- 
tuce came up first, before the end cf March, and 
in spite of freezing continued to grow, and by 
the middle of April we began to thin it out with 
great advantage to our potatoes. The onion 
sets also soon peeped through, and before the 
end of April were served up regularly at our 
meals. But after so much freezing I never ex- 
pected to see anything of the peas, 

However, early in April the peas began to ap- 
pear and eventually came up well, and although 
there were frequent light freezes, they slowly 
continued to grow. About the middle of April, 
as s00n as it seemed it would do to plant gardens, 
I planted other peas, lettuce, beets, etc. Now as 
to results: First, we were having lettuce on the 
table from the first planting, when we made the 
second. The onions also answered to eat in a 
few days. The peas (American Wonder) contin- 
ued to grow, although May was the coolest and 
most backward ever known. We began to eat 
them on June 9th. Those of the same variety 
planted middle of April were fully ten days later. 
Now ten days’ difference of time in having such 
a delicate vegetable as the pea amounts to some- 
thing, and hereafter I shall not be afraid to 
plant as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 

Now as to corn, I selected seed-corn last Fall, 
in September and October, by taking a basket 
and going through the field and making a selec- 
tion of the best ears, These were piled up ina 
long row ona shelf suspended by cords in an up- 
per rooin of the dwelling, between two windows, 
80 they could be dried by the draught of air. 
In March I made a trial of this seed by sprout- 
ing some, and found that every grain grew. I 
planted the one field I had for corn April 17th, 
and for nearly a month afterward there was frost 
every clear morning. On the 24th, at sunrise, 
the thermometer was 26°, The corn then was 
sprouted, and I supposed would be frozen to 
death. By May 10th the corn was up, and thick 
enough, except where moles had taken it. Ina 
few places cutworms cut it down; still not very 
much replanting was necessary, 

On th 21st of May it snowed all the afternoon, 
and on the morning of the 22d snow was still in 
sight ; the thermometer 33°, At first, after the 
melting of the snow, the corn looked green ; but 
the next day it withered and dried upto the 
ground. In a few days it appeared again, just as 
the replant was also coming up, and I supposed 
they would have an equal start; but the first 
planting soon shot ahead, and at this writing 
has the appeerance of at lenst ten days’ start. 
Sweet corn, planted April 17th, is now in tassel. 
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My conclusion is that good seed corn, planted in 
rich, well-drained ground, will not rot, and that 
we may, with full assurance, plant hardy vegeta- 
bles and corn much sooner than has been the 
custom, and be rewarded by an earlier, surer and 
better crop, with this drawback—that more time 
and care will be required in cultivation.—Tim- 
OTHY as, Henry Co., Ind. in The Tribune. 


THE JAPAN PERSIMMON. 


WaeEn [ left California last last Fall I had a num- 
ber of Japan persimmons with me; large and 
well-selected specimens, I showed them to a 
number of horticulturists and fruit dealers, At 
Chicago, the head of one of the largest dealers 
in California and other fruits in that city, offered 
$2.50 for a couple of them to ‘‘exhibit in his 
window and have them noticed in the papers.” 
From what I could tell him of the quality of the 
fruit when properly ripened, so as to destroy 
the astringent flavor, he thought there would be 
a “me / demand in Chicago and other cities of 
the West for the persimmon. The same was 
said by prominent dealers in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. The unaniminity of 
these views is certainly encouraging. I found 
that the a wee ge bore the journey 
better than I i “we much better 
than apples pt: pease did. They were merely 
loose in a traveling bag, jostled about, and under- 
goi ng treatment that no other deciduous fruit 
could stand for three days. One of them kept 
till Christmas, I should be inclined to say that 
a carload of “pana persimmons could safely 
be shipped to Chicago as ‘slow freight,” in or- 
dinary cars, if sent early, If this seems pre- 
posterous, you should have seen the way r 
which they stood the journey. Of course 
can’t advise people whether or not to | og al ~ 5 
simmon orchai I have got past the season 
of advising my friends on such subjects. But 
it is certainly worth looking into. The first 
ten-acre orchard of good budded persimmons 
that bears in beewnie) may ‘‘surprise the na- 
tives,” if properly marketed on this side and 

properly olivention ; for printers’ ink is of much 
avail in such things. And the persimmon is of 
itself so handsome a tree, there being no more 
beautiful follage in all our California valleys, that 
I, for one, should like to see it come into favor as 
a lawn tree.—CHarLes H, Suinn in “ Pacific 
Rural Pre ess,” 


~ HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICK NESS. 
8. 8. Parnxer, Wellington, O., says: ‘ While 


crossing Lake Erie, I gave it to some passengers 
who were seasick, and it gave immediate relief,” 
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This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi- 


cleat oon: amet small as against large animals. te will 
not slip a the staple, oe Se 
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frinaement upon any other patent-right. 
AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 284 West 20tb St, N.Y 
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FERTILIZER. 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. 
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DR. RYDER’S 
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PROPAGATION. | 
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VENEER BOX. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
nae and Dealers are invited to send for 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 01 
Binders for Tat INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sous & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 














THE BENTON HAIR GROWER A PHOSPHATE. 


HOW THE HAIR GROWS ON THE BALD HEAD. 


The head Is most frequently years in becoming -_~ In this time the 
hard and smeoth and the fectually 
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If you are BALD, it will grow your hair; 
OUT, it will stop it; ifyou have DANDRUFF, Ks 
What will grow HAIR will grow MUSTACHES 


Address, BENTON HAIR GROWER 00., 


PRICE, $1.00; sent postpaid on receipt of prige, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the follewing Publications, which wil 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named, 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Sizo 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .....cc.ccccsccecesecest® 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x90. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


Bilge, IOZBD,,.....rsscroveccecsocereseveces oeceee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 ge, 16x20.............. - 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... eevee + 200 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


960 pages. Price........ccerrsececerecsseceosers 0 7% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CROGM. NOB MAGEB.. oi cccccccsdecccesecocccscoest@ 0 SO 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York 


The Fusependent, 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

5B Numbers (postage free)........000ccceeeeceees 23 00 
26 . ¢ mos.)(postage ee 1 506 
13 “ (8 mos.), . 75 
4 bed (1 month), 30 
2 e (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1 week), yo 
One subscription two years,, ou 
One subscription with one ssw subscriber, in 

OME FOMITCAMCE ... cisssscceccceeccececcceeeseces 
One subscription with two New subscribers, in 

ONE TEMITCANCE ....... 000s eeeeeees Sevcccesose os 7 0e 
One subscription three years...... oeppecndbnabes -?ee 
One subscription with three xxw subscribers, 

in one remittance.............. esbnecoubocnsetens s 50 
One subscription four years.,.,...........0+0 -- &5e 
One subscription with Sone Coenen te 

One remittancé,.......... s..se65 seeesereeeeeees dO O@ 
One subscription five years. ccenneennascsoannses 16 
Any number over five at the same ‘tate, invari 

ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE InpEPENpENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 8 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se. 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

Sa” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta” Remittances must be made in Money Ordera, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reaistenep Letter. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books witb 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
i ca ena 80 that no toss of nusabers may 


low. ticket attached to the paper, which c 

when a pond week Gomme zt money 

1 be sent by mail 0. Gr eeeres 

Messrs. Lay 

to receive cubeeniptions 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 3787, 
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rth doing well.” 


B. CORNWALL, 
Prof. of Chemistry College of New Jersey, Puixcrros, 8.3, 
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Very respectfully yours, 


[EXTRACT FROM ANALYSIS OF Pror. CoRNWALL.]} 
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“The “Ivory” Soap is also well made, no greas 
being left in it, while the Alkali is thoroughly com- 


bined, so that it will not injure the most delicate fabrics.” 


“What's worth do 
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AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 
VER WARE. 


Having enlarged our Store and made extensive im. 
rovements, we are She better enabled to display our 
a and choice atc 
ent. wide Hlevated Trains atop at Cortlandt Street, 
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Fourteenth Stree 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 

Keepers of the City Time, 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
___37_ Sudbury kereet. Roston. Mase. 
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AMTTE CO. 
HEELS ant 
CRINDING MACHINES Maat Uo. Pe 
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STEAM i 


APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LaEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 
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TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it: 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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generally, 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc.! 
Sole Agontstor MI NTONS and for the 
CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


ATHLOPORHOS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 
Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON. 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution, Every one who has used it 
has recommended it to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove its own merita, 


The following is a letter from A, H. BRUMMELL, 
Esq., Manu/sacturer of" Brunvnelt's Gelebrated Cough 
Drope": 


t ee ero} Prulie 
my num: t c, 
at oy Aaa oe ee to my 
knowl effected Set rear Tay th of 
m on ee most 
won u ‘ ae ol te 
cially valuable asa specific for the a, et pai inful dis. 
eases to which humanity is heir. He who alleviates 
the sufferings of victimes of either: Rheumatism or 
Neuralgia becomes thereby a public benefactor. 








Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 


on receipt of price. 81 per bottle, 6 bottles for 66. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
OONN, 
Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn St., New Tee, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
By draulic Rams, Garden 


Engines, Pump Chain und 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Y 
Hydrante, Street Washers, 





“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832, 
cares nqdel awarded 
them » Universal Ex- 
hibieiow. att P aris, France, in 
Vienna, Austria, in 
iss ; and Conteunial Exhi 
bition. 1874. 
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THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. INK FOR 10 DAYS. 
NEVER OCTOGS Wear for 10 years, 







to 81 YY ALL 
ee eee “SE RRONERS. 


THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MERS., 


199 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, Ww. .U; Tel. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


bave Rk tested for ood Soe Seaee PaE- pe neTamted 


The z "Howard vara Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 








We manufacture the nest Goons only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNGXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR © STEEDS OF 





Send Somme stamp for illustrated 


BA catalog 
/ THE POPE M’F'G Cv., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston. 


RAVPSOD St dtp, ARM 


y pm werk BANDAGE. 


Fit Guaranteed—Su 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE 


DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
The individual wearing it will not be conscious of 


te , Perec. 
7 Benes foda Seu by mall safe inal safely. 
one. N.Y. 


“DIETZ” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour. 


———_o——— 











A Perfect , Comfort 


_ 


Free Be 
8, E.G. 





Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


lenin Soceneenee 


R. E. DIETZ, 


THE 


Phenix Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., 


WITH ASSETS OF MORE .THAN 


$10,500,000, 


Securely and profitably invested; with 
an ample surplus above all liabili- 
ties; with a record of more 
than 80 years’ experience; 
Offers to those desiring 
legitimate insurance 


c= An Endowment Policy at Life “ 


which becomes by its own terms 


Non-Forfeitingapddacontestebe 


for any reason, for amounts aoten in the con 
tract, 


No Cane of Cetin fe 


will forfeit all the rights"of its holder, 


It is a Plain, Clear, Liberal Agreement, 


which a strong company is ready to make with 
honest men. 


The Life Endowment and Annuity Policy 


issued ONLY by this Company, gives its holder 

at 65 years of age, his choice of 

Cash for $1,500 for each $1,000 
of insurance, or Paid-up in- 
surance for double the amount 
of the Policy, or an Annuity 
for Life of $200 for every 
#1,000 of insurance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A. C. GOODMAN, Peestient. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


WALL PAPER. 


DECORATE 
AND 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 


BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
S@~ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE € CO., 
124 and 126 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 





> 











a ers. ES forteh®, io 

Soa haat 

logue to nondaga 
BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 









' XN LAAN N 54 & 56 Fulton Strect, x ruperiorauphty of Belle. Qidest Wacken 
eee) STANDARD NEW YORK. —— 
FW] MENEELY BELL FU 
SPOOL No, $5 Lake Street, he erie 
SILK. REAER Moneely & Co., West Trov, N.Y 
= 2 
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